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A Popular Account in non-technical 
language of the nature of Matter, 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s New Books 
SEVEN SPLENDID SINNERS. 


By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. With a Photogravure Frontispiecé ahd 
39 other Illustrations, 15s. net. 

Contents.—I. The Duchesse de ChAteauroux. —II. Ehrengard Melusina ron 
der Schulenburg, Duchtss of Kendal,—IIL. Catherine II., Empress of Russia.— 
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By Mrs. BEARNE, Author of “A or ler of Society at Napoleon's Court,” 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF 4Q BEACHCOMBER. 
Scenes and Incidents in the Career of an Unprofessional Beachcomber in 
Tropical Queensland. By E. J. BANFIELD, With a Map and 4 Illus 
trations, ls. net, 

“ This wholly exveptional book.......It is a book which has been lived, and 
there are not over-many books like that.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“A volume of high merit and Gaguine interest.” Glasgow Herald, 


BY DESERT WAYS TO BAGHDAD. 


Ry LOUISA JEBB. With a Map and Illustrations, 10s, 6d, net. 
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Ry GEORGE JOHN CAYLEY. New Edition. With an Introduction hy 
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Nations,’ ‘The Roman Empire,’ by H. Stuart Jones, will 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
B.C, 29—A.D. 476. By H, STUART JONES. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 5s. A New Volume in “‘ The Story of the Nations.” 


CONCERNING LAFCADIO HEARN. 
By G. M. GOULD, M.D. With 5 Illustrations, 8s. 61. net. 

* All readers of Dr. Gould’s amazingly frank and arresting monograph will 
feel that the study of such a character is of very real interest to all who care 
to consider the wonderfully varying aspects of that illusive and sometimes 
impenetrable study, human character.""—Daily Telegraph. 


CULTS, CUSTOMS, AND 
SUPERSTITIONS OF INDIA. 


Being a Revised and Enlarged Edition of “Indian Life, Religious and 
Social.” By J. CAMPRELL OMAN, D.Litt. Illustrated, 14s, net. 
“A highly important contribution to the vast and bewildering, yet 
trestnnting, =o with which it deals.’’—Scotsman. 





THE NUN ENSIGN. 


Translated from the Original Spanish, with an Introduction ont Notes, by 
JAMES FITZMAU RIC E KELLY, YY llow of the British Academy. Also 
“La Monja Alferez,” a Play in the Oriczinal Spanish by D. JUAN PEREZ 
DE MONTALBAN. With Illustrations by DANIEL VIERGE, [lus 
trator of “ Pablo de Segovia” and ‘‘ Don Quixote.” Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, me 6d. net 


F. C. G.’s FROISSART. 


1903-1606. Told and Pictured by Sir F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 
Also a FINE EDITION (limited to 50 copies), on Japan paper, numbered, 
and signed by the Author, 21s. net. 


THE INTERNATIONAL. 
A Review of the World’s Progress. 
OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
Principal Contents. 
A LETTER FROM COUNT TOLSTOY. 
PROBLEMS OF THE TURKISH REVOLUTION 
By CHRISTIAN RAKOWSKI (Sofia). 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE QUESTION. 
By Ratrpn DuRAND. 
By SumI Myakawa (Tokyo), 


1s. net. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN JAPAN. 
THE IRISH NATIONAL REVIVAL. 
By V. St. CLATR MACKENZIE. 


THE FUTURE OF THE RACE PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 
By ALFRED HOLT STONE (Washington), 


GERMAN SOCIAL INSURANCE. By M. ZACHER (Berlin). 
THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF CANADA. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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From DENT’S AUTUMN LIST, 


A HISTORY OF 
ITALIAN PAINTING. 


By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. Editeg 
and Supplemented with Notes by EDWARD HUTTON. 
3 vols. demy 8vo, 15S. net per volume ; after publication, 
in sets only, £3 net. 


Vol, I. Autumn, 1908. Vol. II. Spring, 1909. 
Vol. III. September, 1909. 


The object of this edition is to bring the text of Crowe and 

Cavalcaselle up to date, and to supplement their text by notes, 
ohish shall take account of the latest discoveries and critical 
opinions, and produce an edition so generously illustrated that 
the student may get the utmost out of the text. 





JACOB JORDAENS. 


By MAX ROOSES. Translated by Miss ELISABETH ¢, 
BROERS. Many very fine Reproductions in Photogravure of 
this great contemporary of Rubens. 1 vol. imperial, £2 2s, net. 
This is the first time the work of this painter of the Flemish 
School has been reproduced, and as the number of copies will 
be limited it is anticipated that the demand will be such that 
the edition will soon be exhausted. 


BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. 


Critical Edition, with Explanatory Notes. By Dr. ALF. 
CHR. KALISCHER. ‘Translated, with Preface, by J. §. 
SHEDLOCK, M.A. Photogravure Frontispiece, 2 vols. demy 
Svo, 21s. net. 
This will be the First Complete English Edition of Beethoven's 
Letters, and will contain over 1,100 Letters and Notes. 


OLD MASTERS. 


Examples of their Work Reproduced in Colour, with Notes 
on the Pictures and the Painters. 2 vols. royal 4to (13 by 
10} ins.), 21S. net. 

Each volume contains 50 coloured reproductions of works by 
various old masters. ‘Twenty are from paintings in the National 
Gallery, whilst others are from Continental Galleries, such as 
Rome, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Paris, Dresden, Munich, Xc. 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA. 


A Study of the Italian History of the Fourteenth Century. 
By E. G. GARDNER. With an Appendix containing some 
hitherto uupublished Letters of St. Catherine, and Illustra- 
tions Reproduced in Photogravure, square demy 8vo, 16S net. 





MEMOIRS OF THE 
COMTE DE RAMBUTEAU. 


Many beautiful Photogravures made specially in France, 
medium 8vo, 15S. net. 

Rambuteau was Napoleon’s Chamberlain, and his memoirs give 
an animated account of the doings of the Imperial Court, both 
by way of informal amusement and public entertainment. The 
book gives an excellent picture of the society of the day, but its 
main interest is the ~— it throws upon a character. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY. 
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Contents. 
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BOOKS. 


THREE BOOKS ON SOCIALISM.* 
We take these books in what appears to be their logical order. 
In New Worlds for Old Mr. Wells sets out the grounds of 
our discontent, and pictures for us reconstructions of 
society which are alluring, if not convincing io the sober 
imagination. He is not, tells 
uncritical adherent” of Socialism. 
some destructive criticism against the doctrines of Marx 
and the earlier attitude of the Fabian Society. There is 
on p. 250 a humorous description “of a great rally of the 
Social Democratic Federation,” presided over by Lady 
Warwick in a “floriferous hat,’ where the result, to Mr. 
Wells at all events, was that “fatalistic Marxism crumbled 
down to dust.” comments Mr. Wells 
constructive mood, “is to be attained not by fate but by 
will.” This leads naturally to a discussion of administrative 
Socialism. The Fabians, under the guidance of Mr. Sidney 
Webb, 
“insisted that the administrative and economic methods of the 
future must be a secular development of existing institutions, 
and inaugurated a process of study--which has long passed 
beyond the range of the Fabian Society, broadening out with the 
organised work of the new University of London, with its special 
School of Economics and Political Science, and of a growing 
volume of University study in England and America—to the end 
that this ‘how’ should be answered.” 


he us, “a fanatical or 


He is willing to direct 


* Socialism,” in his 


The “broad lines of the process” are the taking over from 
private enterprise, “ by purchase or otherwise,” of the great 
common services ; expropriation of private owners by Death- 
duties and taxation; the gratuitous provision of education 
and medical attendance, the public support of mothers and 
children, old-age pensions, and the establishment of a lecal 
minimum wage. With this, “ Socialism,” says Mr. Wells, 
“ceased to be an open revolution and became a plot.” This, 
however, will not do. “Socialism,” he goes on, “as dis- 
tinguished from mere Liberalism, for example, is an organised 
relies on 
certain that good 
intentions and doing what comes first to hand will not suffice.” 


Under this new opportunism the “typical Webbite” 


plan for social reconstruction, while Liberalism 


. dex lares 


vague ‘principles’; Socialism 
came 
near to turning the great wisdom of Mr. and Mrs. Webb to 
foolishness, till one day in 1902 “ the present writer [¢.e., Mr 
Wells] put before the Fabian Society a paper on Adminis- 
trative Areas, in which he clearly showed” much that it 
concerned them to consider 

“The leading conception” of this epoch-making aper “appeared 
subsequently, running through a series of tracts These 
tracts are remarkable if only because they present the first 
systematic recognition on the part of any organised Socialist body 
of the fact that a scientific reconstruction of the methods of 
government constitutes not simply an incidental but a necessary 
part of the complete Socialist scheme.” 
Socialism in this way has ceased to be a plot, and has 
become (Mr. Wells’s happy knack of phrasing fails us, so 
much ostentation, and 
perhaps in vain, in the sight of all the birds. 

Mr. Villiers’s book, Zhe Socialist Movement in England, 


deals principally with the political aspects of the subject. 


shall we say?) a net spread with 


Socialism is a somewhat vague term, and hitherto has been 


thought “un-Englisb.” That illusion, says Mr. Villiers, is 
shattered. “The moment the poor really understand what 
the Socialist is aiming at, they are convinced.” “Socialism 
must speak to the people in the language they understand.” 
“The history of the Labour Party is the record of the 
evolution of an instrument capable of doing this for the 
English.” Doctrinaire Socialists may criticise, but this is the 
machinery which will perform the work. 

We cannot follow the argument at great length; our 


for Old. By H. G. Wells. London: A. Constable and Co 
6s.) (2) The Socialist Movement in England. By Brougham Villiers. London 
T. Fisher Unwin. [10s. 6d. net. |——(3) British Socialism : an Examination of its 
Doctrines, Policy, Aims, and Practical Proposals, By J. Ellis Barker, London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co, (10s. 6d. net.) 


* (1) New Worlds 





r 








purpose is to draw attention to the point from which these 


authors approach their subject. The main doctrines of 
Socialism are fairly well understood. The strength of 
Socialism does not lie in its doctrines. Seriously speaking, 
these do not bear examination. Its power arises from the 
discontent caused by the imperfections of society, and from 
the lively imagination of better things with which the human 
mind has been endowed. 

It is interesting to notice Mr. Wells's satisfaction at the 
“crumbling into dust” of Marx's theory that society was 
inevitably rushing headlong down the steep places into 
Socialism. As against Marx there is a happier fatalism which 
is content to go forward into the future trusting in the 
principle of liberty. The only effective answer to Socialism, 
in our judgment, is to be deduced from a true exposition and 
understanding of the benefits of liberty. No candid student 
will deny that hitherto the progress of the civilised world has 
been from status to contract, from slavery toa certain measure 
of freedom. This has brought with it a noble compassion 
which supplies the only thing that is admirable in the world 
of Socialism; and now that things are beginning to mend, we 
are implored to destroy the liberty which to us seems to be 
the cause, not only of the divine prerogative of pity, but also 
of all our advantages. 

This optimistic fatalism, as Mr. Wells might term it, which 
supports the faith of those who believe in the energising, 
purifying influence of liberty is hopelessly misconceived or 
ignored by Socialist writers. In the opening sentences of 
Mr. Villiers’s book it is, for instance, suggested that there 
is an irreconcilable antagonism between co-operation and 
competition. The largest measure of co-operation which the 
world knows is the vast system of industrial effort which is 
organised on the principle of free exchange. How utterly 
misleading is an analysis which opposes this world-wide and 
automatic co-operation, in which competition—i.e., the substi- 
tution of the better for the worse—plays its useful part, to 
the interesting but relatively unimportant plan known as the 
Co-operative Movement, wherein Labour is encouraged to 
bargain for a deferred payment out of profits which may be 
earned in Similarly Mr. Wells (p. 97) 
entirely misconceives the argument of the advocate of free 


a given undertaking. 


exchange, which he misinterprets into a bald assertion that 
profit-seeking is the moving power of the world. He proceeds 
to argue that much work is done by salaried servants who 
have no profits (to which term he gives a narrow and arbitrary 
interpretation); but the whole point of the argument is 
that in every exchange, even in the exchange of service for 
Mr. Wells seems to admit that 
what he has vanished from that form of 
exchange in which services are exchanged for a salary or 


wages, both parties profit. 
considers sordid 
wages. We entirely agree; but we must press him to admit 
the equity, economy, and convenience of a system which, 
by a fatalism much more potent than that suggested by 
the childish and now discredited predictions of Marx, has 
been inextricably interwoven into the economic fabric of 
society. 

We have left ourselves but little space to comment on 
third volume We may say at 
British Socialism is a work of praiseworthy industry, 


the now before us. once 


that 
which will useful to those who wish to know the 


practical suggestions deduced from Socialist theories. The 
author has consulted about a thousand Socialist works, and 
his “book is a summary of the whole literature of British 


be most 


Socialism and a key to it.” Mr. Barker has rendered 
excellent service to the disputants in this controversy. In 
Mr. Wells’s and Mr. Villiers’s respectable pages we get 


the theory and aspirations of Socialism dressed out for us 
in attractive colours; we have here the gloss which has been 
put on these theories by the Socialist in the street. Mr. 
Barker's book The 


controversy between Liberty and Socialism is going to be a 


reads like a catalogue of absurdities. 


Non omnia possumus omnes, and 
there is room for every variety of treatment. Mr. Barker 
book by positing the question, “ What is 
Socialism?” He answers it practically in one, if not the 
only, way in which it can be answered, by a most industrious 
study of Socialist literature. If the voices are discordant, 
and if the propaganda appear impracticable, we must not 
assume, and Mr. Barker does not ask us to assume, that 
Socialism is a negligible quantity. In this connexion we 


long and a bitter one. 


begins his 
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should bear in mind a quotation taken by the author from 
Gronlund’s Co-operative Commonwealth :—* We are not 
indebted to reason for the landmarks of human progress. 
he ee SM Man is only irresistible when he acts from passion.” 
This is not a generalisation which we can accept as repre- 
senting the facts of history, but it epitomises eloquently the 
danger of many a critical hour. 





THE MEMOIRS OF THIBAUDEAU.* 


Tus is the first English translation of a book little known, 
as a whole, in England, though the author's works bave been 


of necessity among the chief authorities consulted by writers | 


on the Convention, the Directory, and the Consulate. The 
present book, Mcmotres sur le Consulat, 1799 a 1804; Par un 
ancien Conseiller d' Etat, was first publisbed in Paris in 1827, 
und has never been reproduced, except in a contemporary 
German translation. 


la Convention et le Directoire, published in Paris in 1824. | 


This first book appeared with the author's name, but, as Dr. 
Fortescue says, “ gave great offence to the French Ministry ” ; 
the consequence of which was that Thibaudeau banished 
himself as far as possible from his second book. In it he 
appears as “ N.,” or as the “ Councillor of State” on the title- 


page. It is good news that Dr. Fortescue is preparing a 


translation of the earlier Memoirs, in some ways perhaps the | 


more interesting, the original editions of both being difficult 
to obtain. 

Thibaudeau was a regicide. The clever Poitevin lawyer was 
elected to the National Convention in 1792, and was one of 
those who voted for the death of Louis XVI., not because he 
was convinced of the justice of such a judgment—for, as 
Dr. Fortescue says, there was not enough evidence against 
the King “to hang a dog”—but because he and others— 
Cambacérés among them—were in “ deadly terror,” and saw 
no other way of “saving their own necks.” It should never 
be forgotten that a few courageous men could have saved the 
King's life, for he was condemned by a very small majority. 


Dr. Fortescue, in the brilliant introduction which is not the | 


least interesting part of this volume, expresses a strong view 
on this subject :— 

“The condemnation of the King was due, in my opinion, to one 

cause only, the Decree ordering the ‘Appel nominal,’ which 
required each member in turn to mount the Tribune and there 
publicly declare his opinion and give his vote. 
been by baliot, I do not for a moment believe that even a 
doubtful majority of five could have been found to vote for his 
death.” 
The Mountain was in a minority, but it ruled by terror,— 
“terror of desperate colleagues ; terror of the mobs outside 
aud inside the Convention ; terror evoked by the memory of 
the recent massacres by the Jacobin Club; by the wild 
commune of Paris.” 
the only decent and reasonable man thus induced, against 
his own right judgment, to take part in what he himself 
called “ the most tragic event of the Revolution.” 

He afterwards found courage to risk his life by refusing to 
join the Jacobin Club, and kept cautiously in the background 
till after the death of Robespierre. He then came forward 
again in the Convention, but played no very prominent part 
under the Directory. In 1800 he became a member of the 
Legislative Committee in the Council of State, and during the 
few following years was on the intimate terms with Napoleon 
of which we have the result in his Mémoires sur le Consulat. 
In these Memoirs, excellently translated by Mr. Fortescue, 


Thibaudeau reports his many conversations with Napoleon on | 


the laws and Constitution of that renewed France which was. 
after all, the First Consul’s chief title to honour. And 


certuinly no one can read these Memoirs without great | 


udmiration, They represent “ Bonaparte at his best,” and 
show that extraordinary genius on the wise, just, practical, 
aud truly patriotic side, which afterwards disappeared so 
entirely and fatally. Dr. Fortescue’s explanation of the First 
Consul’s marvellous success is so clear and convincing that we 
cannot resist quoting it :— 

“If the question were asked, Why the Revolution failed to 
establish itself as a democratic republic? I think that most 
students of its history would reply that its failure was mainly due 

* Bonaparte and the Consulate. By A. C. Thibaudeau, Translated and 
Evited by G. K. Fortescue, LL.D. With 12 Illustrations, London: Methuen 
aud Co. (10s, 6d. uet.j 





The same may be said of Mémoires sur | 


Had the voting | 


And Thibaudeau was far from being | 





ee 
to the incurable fanaticism and folly with which the Revol 
tionists persisted in eliminating from their ranks, and ponent 7 
to death or exile, not individuals only, but entire classes of thee 
fellow-countrymen. ..... The method of the Revolutioniste 
from first to last, was to fix upon one class after another. to 
deprive each in turn of its privileges, rights, and property ; t 
revile and degrade it until it necessarily represented a foe to the 
Revolution itself, and then, whether the persecuted class ca: 
against its persecutors or not, declare it to be a public enem 
and proceed to extermiuate it. Thus almost every class of th, 
community was successively attacked,—the Royal Family ; the 
| Ministries (not the individual Ministers, but one Ministry ‘after 
another) ; the Noblesse ; the Corps of military and naval Officers . 
the Clergy; the Parlements; the Farmers General, and al] the 
financial agents of the old régime ; the ex-members of the Con. 
stituent Assembly ; all those Sections of Paris which had signed 
| petitions in favour of the Constitution of 1791; the corporations 
and guilds; the tradesmen who supplied Paris with food; ang 
lastly, under the Law of the Suspects, all who had not taken ap 
| active part in the Revolution, and all who could not obtain 
cvrtificates of civism. Bonaparte’s method was the exact reverse 
of all this. Against individuals he could be harsh enough, but 
| he absolutely repudiated the idea that an entire class could be 
| irreconcilable to the Republic; he would not even consent to 
| divide France into classes. Ile dealt as far as it was possible with 
| the individual; Priest, Noble, Terrorist, or Regicide, the only 
question Bonaparte asked was: is he loyal to France and to my 
| Government? ‘I'o this, more than to any other single cause, [ 
| 
! 
| 
| 





attribute that marvellous regeneration of France, moral, intel. 
lectual, commercial, and social, which marked the four golden 
years of the Consulate.” 

Thus Bonaparte, with faults and even crimes, was the natural 
| leader of those who wished both to save the Republic and to 
make a second Reign of Terror impossible. 
to be seen in the Memoirs of Thibaudeau. 


\ll this is plainly 


He was not the man to welcome an Emperor, or to be 
blinded by militarism; but personal friendship kept him 
loyal to Napoleon, who got rid of his political opposition—be 
voted against the Concordat and several other favourite 
schemes—by appointing him Prefect of the Bouches-du- 
Rhéne. He was exiled after the Restoration, and always 
refused to follow the example of other regicides by applying 
| fora pardon. He returned to France in 1830, and accepted 
|a pension from Louis Philippe; the Monarchy of July 
apparently satisfied his ideas of Constitutional government. 
As a very old man, his political principles seem to have 
Lecome less uncompromising, for he was one of Napoleon IIL’s 
first Senators. It is curious to note, too, that he dieda Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, the creation of which Order 
| he had originally opposed. 

Although, of course, not the hero of Mémoires sur le 

Consulat, in which he takes an almost auonymous part, 
| Thibaudeau is quite interesting enough in himself to make us 
look forward to his more personal and more exciting 
adventures under the shadow of the Revolution. 








A WOMAN EXPLORER.* 

Four centuries have elapsed since Labrador was first visited 
by English ships. But even now, if we look at the most 
modern map of that large corner of Northern America, we 
find that enormous expanses of it are ominously devoid of any 
truce of the pioneer. The various reasons for this neglect 
| ave given in an excellent introductory chapter to the 
| volume before us, very appropriately contributed by Mr. 

Cabot, a descendant of the great Bristolian explorers. It is 

cold, barren, appallingly desolate; an imposing stream of 
stately northern ice, sometimes two hundred miles wide, makes 
its way not only down its long eastern coast, but far south to 
the Newfoundland banks and the latitudes of the Mediter- 
ranean. “The like of this majestic stream of tall ice does 
not exist upon the globe; in the northern hemisphere there 
is nothing approaching it.” It is in the same zone as London 
and Paris, yet its cities, beyond the rare trading-station or 
mission (one cannot forget “the extraordinary establishment 
of the Deep-Sea Mission, with its hospitals, its co-operative 
stores, and its hospital ship ‘Strathcona,’ which Dr. Wilfred 
Grenfell himself pilots, and with something like a charmed 
life navigates the whole intricate coast”), are fishermen’s 
cabins and northern igloos. In the entire interior it is 
computed that less than a thousand families of Indians now 
remain, contriving to get a most precarious existence by the 
chase; and there is no reason to suppose that it contains one 
| single settled resident of pure white race. Terra praecipue 


| — 

| 

* A Woman's Way through Unknown Labrador, By Mrs, Leonidas Hubbard, 
London; John Muiray. (10s, Gd. net.) 
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horrenda ! Why go there? Kipling in his fine song of the 
“Explorer” gives the answer :— 
«‘There’s no sense in going further—it’s the edge of cultiva- 
tion,’ 

So they said, and I believed it. . . 
Till a voice, as bad as Conscience, rang interminable changes 
On one everlasting Whisper day aud night repeated—So : 
‘Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look behind the 





Ranges— , 
Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost and waiting for 
you. Go!’” 


In 1903 Leonidas Hubbard, an American Universily graduate 
and journalist, set out to explore the Nascaupee and George 
Rivers. Jobn McLean—it is astonishing how many Scottish 
pames are mentioned with commendation in this volume— 
and Dr. Low had made brave attempts inward with success. 
Whether it was that Mr. Hubbard lacked “ their professional 
methods,” misfortune after misfortune overtook him and his 
little company. They missed the trail for which they were 
searching, and took the course which carried them into the 
dreadful Susan Valley. They battled with fortitude against 
the fate that is never far away from one in uninhabited 
regions, were forced to retrace their steps—what a blow this 
must be to ardent spirits—and Mr. Hubbard, in bad health, 
yet ever nobly meeting all the sterner tests of manhood, died 
within a few hours’ march of safety. In the annals of peril 
and strenuous adventure few things are destined to hold so 
cherished a place as the splendid endurance and self-sacrifice 
of George Elson and Dillon Wallace in their efforts to 
save the life of their comrade and leader. Mr. Elson tells in 
this volume the “story of the last days” in the pages at the 
end, and Mrs. Hubbard acknowledges his loyal devotion in 
the preface. Mr. Wallace might well have been mentioned 
too. The writer of this notice has bad occasion to 
read his Lure of the Labrador Wild, a book which from 
its dedication—“ Tere, b'y, is the issue of our plighted 
troth. Why Iam the scribe and not you, God knows: and 
you have the secret. D. W.’—to its last page is a splendid 
memorial to his departed friead. In blinding snow, shoeless, 
without food, in tatters and emaciated, he wandered for ten 
days in search of food and assistance for Mr. Hubbard. 
Criticism more or less hostile to Mr. Hubbard's equipment 
and capability for the task seems to have appeared in the 
American Press and elsewhere, and “by an impulse which 
does not need explanation” his wife determined to complete 
his work, This volume contains the diary notes kept by 
her husband of his own attempt, but its chief interest 
is in the fascinating story which she bas to tell of her own 
triumph. 

Two years after her husband's death she started with her two 
canoes from Hamilton Inlet. She left North-West Post on 
June 25th, and by August 27th she arrived in Ungava Bay, 
having made the pioneer maps of the Nascaupee and George 
Rivers, that of the Nascaupee showing Seal Lake and Lake 
Michikamau to be in the same drainage basin, and what 
geographers had supposed to be two distinct rivers, the Nortb- 
West and the Nascaupee, to be one and the same. Mrs. Hubbard 
has an observant eye, and writes picturesquely of the way- 
wardness of the magnificent herd of caribou she was lucky 
enough to meet in the wilds, or of the astonishment of friendly 
Indians as she glides up their uncharted lakes or rivers 
hitherto ungraced by a white woman, or approaches their 
wigwams and listens to their eager demands for tobacco,—the 
“be-all and end-all” of their existence. Even in barren 
Labrador, she tells us (p. 208), are to be found little touches 
that go to prove human nature the same the world over. One 
of the young men, handsomer than the others, and conscious 
of the fact, had been watching her at the Nascaupee camp 
with evident interest. He was not only handsomer than the 
others, but his leggings were also redder. As she walked up 
towards the camp, he went a little ahead and to one side, 
managing to watch for the impression he expected to produce. 
She turned, and to make sure that his red leggings should not 
fail of their mission, he put his foot on one of the canoes, 
pretending, as she passed, to tie his moccasin, the while 
watching for the effect. 

We have no space to deal further with this book. Suffice it 
to say that it is one of great interest, not only for its own 
story, but also for the fact that its authoress succeeded where 
her husband failed. Her own personal triumph is not that 


she has inscribed her name on the roll of illustrious explorers, | 





but that she bas justified her husband's venture and over- 
thrown irreverent criticism. He, too, in Kipling’s words, 
would have 
“heard the wide, wide mutterings of unimagined rivers, 

And beyond the nameless timber seen illimitable plains,” 
had the season he chose not been one of exceptional severity. 
The photographs, about fifty in number, are as beautiful as 
they are rare. 





CAIRO, JERUSALEM, AND DAMASCUS.* 


THIs attractive volume appeals in equal measure to lovers of 
art and students of history. Besides a few line drawings, it 
contains a large number of coloured illustrations by Mr. 
Walter Tyrwhitt, which are admirably executed, and show us 
how impotent are ordinary photographs or engravings to 
reproduce the gorgeous effect of Oriental scenery, where 
beauty and variety of colouring often constitute the principal 
cbarm. The Cairo series are perhaps more strikingly success- 
ful than the rest, and among those we may single out “ Sharia 
al-Azhar,” “Old Gateway of a Ruined Mosque near Bab 
al-Wazir,” “Gateway of the Mosque of Ibrahim Agha,” and 
several street scenes, particularly the Sharia al-Kirabiyeb, or 
street of the water-carriers. The illustrations of Jerusalem 
and Damascus are not so rich and brilliant, and muke on the 
whole a less vivid impression, though it is easy to imagine that 
these places are superior to Cairo in the natural beauty of 
their surroundings. 

The text, for which Professor Margoliouth is responsible, 
deals with the past history of the three cities, and brings 
together in short compass a great amount of information 
chiefly drawn from sources which are sealed except to 
specialists in Oriental literature. The author's learning, 
however, does not prevent his pages from being thoroughly 
readable and interesting. Ten chapters, comprising more than 
half the volume, are devoted to Cairo, which was the leading 
city of Islam during the centuries that elapsed between the 
full of Baghdad and the rise of Constantinople. Founded in 
969 A.D. as the capital of the Fatimide dynasty, it passed two 
hundred years later into the hands of Saladin, whose family, 
the Ayyubids, carried on the government of Egypt until they 
were supplanted by the Mamlukes, who in their turn had to 
make way for the Ottoman Turks. Then came the French 
occupation, the massacre of the Mamlukes by Mobammed Ali 
(to whose great-granddaughter, Princess Nazli, this book is 
dedicated), and the appointment of Ismail Pasha as first 
Khedive. There are ample and excellent materials in Arabic 
for sketching the history and topography of Cairo under these 
five dynasties. It will be sufficient to mention the works of 
Makrizi and the Khitat Taufikiyyah of Ali Pasha Mubarak. 
Professor Margoliouth has skilfully combined the political 
annals with an architectural account of the buildings 
and monuments by which many Caiiene Sovereigns and 
grandees procured for themselves a vicurious immortality. 
Of the Fatimide edifices, al-Azhbar is the most famous. 
Originally a mosque, it soon was converted into a seminary 
for maintaining and propagating the heretical doctrines 
associated with the Fatimides; but Saladin made it what 
it has been ever since,—the University of orthodox Islam. 
The enormous influence which it exerts at the present time 
in favour of the traditional Moslem scholasticism may be 
estimated by the fact that last year it possessed nearly ten 
thousand students, with more than three hundred Professors. 
Al-Azhar did not owe its supremacy to absence of competition. 
The fashion of founding mosques, colleges, und hospices was 
followed by one Monarch after another; even the worst and 
most brutal tyrants were seldom backward in this respect. 
Their munificence in adorning the city occasionally drove 
them to fantastic expedients for raising revenue. A plan 
adopted by the Mamluke Sultan Kaietbai was “to endow 
research in the shape of alchemy, various persons professing 
to turn base metal into gold, if money were provided to pay 
for experiments. When these experiments proved unsuccessful 
the Sultan avenged himself by depriving the unfortunate 
alchemists of their eyes and tongues.” While the Arab 
chroniclers tell us enough and to spare concerning the 
exploits of the ruling classes—the record of assassinations 


* Cairo, Jerusalem, and Damascus: Three Chief Cities of the Egyptian Sultaxs 


| By D. S. Margoliouth. With Illustrations in Colour by W. S. 5. Tyrwhitt, ant 


additional Plates by Beginald Barratt. Loudoa Chatto and Windus. 
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alone would reach a formidable total—they do little towards 
satisfying our curiosity as to the condition of the people. 
Under the Fatimides and the Mamlukes Cairo was undoubtedly 
prosperous, yet it is clear that the lot of the proletariat 
cannot have been altogether enviable. They had to supply 
money, and sometimes forced labour, for the splendid buildings 
which arose in almost every reign; the vast fortunes accuimn- 
lated by Emirs und Ministers came out of their pockets; and 
besides being fleeced they were exposed to the lawless violence 
of the Sultan’s bodyguard, and of other mercenaries who 
joined the ranks of the unemployed on the accession of a new 
usurper. It is pleasant to read that in spite of their sufferings, 
which must have been considerable, they managed to enjoy 
themselves on the “bank-holiday” with which the Coptic 
New Year's Day was celebrated :— 

“On that day the rabble of Cairo used to gather together at the 
doors of the great; the Master of the Ceremonies used to make 
out receipts for large sums, and any magnate who refused to pay 
them had to endure a volley of abuse. A picket would be 
stationed at his door, and refuse to leave it till he had paid the 
sum assigned him by the Master, which was taken from him by 
violence. The lazy crowd would stand in the streets, and 
besprinkle each other with dirty water, throw raw eggs in each 
other’s faces and interchange missiles of mats and shoes. All the 
streets were blocked and traffic stopped. Houses and shops were 
all locked up, and any person found in the market, whatever his 
eminence or station, would be rudely accosted, besprinkled with 
dirty water, pelted with raw eggs and buifeted with shoes. 
Neither buying nor selling was permitted, and the people drank 
wine and committed other improprieties in places of public 
recreation. ‘The brawling that ensued led to the loss of many 
lives.” 

This festival was abolished by Sultan Barkuk about the end 
of the fourteenth century. 

The chapters on Jerusalem and Damascus, though less full 
of details, are packed with information, and include, among 
other interesting historical scenes, an account by an anonymous 
Arabie author of the Damascus riots of 1860, which, in the 
words of a contemporary Turkish writer, “made Europe 
jump.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
LORD KELVIN. 

Lord Kelvin. By Andrew Gray, LL.D. (J. M. Dent 

2s. 6d. net.)—This volume, one of the “ English Men of Science ” 

Series, appearing under the editorship of Dr. J. Reynolds Green, 


and Co 


aims at giving “an account of Lord Kelvin’s Scientific Life and 
Work.” It is not, as the author explains, “a biography in the 
usual sense,” though it gives some very interesting personal 
details, “ snapshots,” so to speak, of the man as he appeared in 
the laboratory and lecture-room. Liable as he was to absorption 
in his subject, he was an effective teacher. 
oral examination, and, though he was now and then carried away 
by some idea that presented itself, made this examination a reality. 
When he was writing an article 


He was a believer in 


Here is a laboratory experience. 
for the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica” on 
laboratory on one occasion was set to work making sulphurous 


“ Heat,” every one in the 


acid. An eminent chemist called to pay his respects. Sir W. 
Thomson (as he then was) pressed him into the service. 
“Would you mind helping us?” he said. A flask and 


materials were supplied, and the visitor spent “a long day 
ef ungrudging work at an elementary chemical exercise.” 
To the outside world Lord 
his early connexion with ocean telegraphy. 
charge on board the ‘Agamemnon’ when the cable of 1858 was 
laid. Messages were sent through this, but it soon ceased to 
work. It was not till 1866 that complete success was attained. 
This achievement procured the honour of knighthood ; the peerage 
was bestowed twenty-six years later. In 1899 Lord Kelvin 
resigned the Chair of Natural Philosophy, which he had then 
held for fifty-three years,—he was elected in the year after his 
His place in the Mathematical Tripos 


Kelvin was chiefly known by 


He was engineer in 


graduation at Cambridge. 
was Second Wrangler—the Senior was Varkinson, of St. John’s— 
but he won the First Smith’s Prize. A curious story is told of 
the examination ; Parkinson and Thomson solved one problem in 
identical terms. Parkinson, when questioned, said that he had 
seen the solution in the Mathematical Journal ; 
Thomson’s explanation was that he had written the paper. He 
had, indeed, been amazingly active during his time as an under- 
graduate, and not always on lines that would “pay” in the 


Cambridge 





a. 
Tripos. Such was his reputation that one of the Moderators of 
the year, R. L. Ellis, said to his colleague, Harvey Goodwin; 
“You and I are just about fit to mend his pens.” : 








MEMORIES OF LONDON IN THE ’FORTIEs. 

Memories of London in ’Forties. By David Masson, 
Arranged and Annotated by his Daughter, Flora Masson. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—David Masson paid his first 
visit to London in 1848. He was then in his twenty-first year 
and had been for some time editor of an Aberdeen weekly ouie, 
paper,—young Scotsmen lose no time. He travelled by steamer 
and spent forty-eight hours on the journey. The drive from the 
docks to his friend Alexander Bain’s lodgings in Oxford Street 
impressed him not a little,—the route is not very different now 
except that the streets are less narrow. He heard Grisi and 
Lablache and saw Taglioni at the Opera; he saw the Duke of 
Wellington, of whom he gives a very vivid little sketch; ang 
nearly came into collision with Sir Robert Peel. He was intro. 
duced to John Stuart Mill and to Jane Carlyle,—the great man 
himself was away from home. In the following year he came 
to London again, this time for a permanent residence, and had 
many opportunities of seeing his hero Carlyle. And he seems 
to have seen him always at his best. Carlyle gave him the 
timely help of literary introduction which is so priceless to 
one who stands in the crowded ways of literature. On one 
occasion he made a most generous offer of money. Dr. Masson 
says that he used to speak in good literary English with a strong 
accent and in a rhythmical intonation. The second paper in the 
volume gets its title of “Down Street, Piccadilly,” from the first 
lodgings which David Masson occupied when he settled in London, 
He did not, as a matter of fact, stay there very long. His homes 
were in the northern region of London. But it gives a con- 
venient peg for various recollections of places and persons, among 
the latter being W. J. Fox, one of the most accomplished of 
orators; Daniel O’Connell; James Hamilton (of Regent Square 
Presbyterian Church); and James Nisbet, the publisher. Then 


the 


comes “ Mazzini,’” whom David Masson saw for the first time in 
1851. Here have a very 
and writings. After all, he was, he did 
a great work. Italy was united, not exactly after his ideal, 
but still united, and largely through his inspiring influence. 
Finally, we have “A London Club,” a gathering of litermy 
under continued 


we just appreciation of the man 


his doctrinaire as 


to exist for 
In early days Douglas Jerrold 


men which various names 
many years, possibly exists now. 
But there were many men of note among 
Mazzini and Kossuth. 
There is no little charm in these recollections, especially to 


any one who knows something of the politics and journalism of 


was the chief figure. 


its members, aud among its visitors 


the third quarter of the nineteenth century, but there are few 
good stories. Here isone. Atadinner given by the American 
Consul in London to some distinguished refugees, the places had 
been arranged by the Consul’s wife. But just before dinner 
Ledru-Rollin, who spoke no English, said to Mazzini that he 
should like to sit by him. Mazzini altered the places, not a little 
to the lady’s annoyance. “ Never mind, Madame,” said Kossuth, 
who had taken her in to dinner; “if you knew Mazzini as well as 
we do, you would know he must always be making these littlo 


1” 


révo-lu-tions! 





ees ED 


EARLY LONDON. 

Early London. By Sir Walter Besant. (A. and C. Black 
30s. net.)—This is the fifth instalment of what is rightly called 
Sir Walter Besant’s magnum opus. Chronologically it is the 
earliest. It begins with prehistoric times. Here, of course, all 
is conjecture, but the conjecture is founded on considerations of & 
solid kind, the physical characteristics of the place. In the earliest 
notice Londinium is described as “copia negotiatorum et com- 
meatuuin maxime celebre” (a curious misprint travesties “ medios 
into “ medios interostes”). This part of the subject 
is admirably illustrated by Professor Bonney’s chapter on “The 
Geology of London.” It appears to have been a most unpromising 
site, but our ancestors did not object so much to living in a marsh 
as we are disposed to think. Anyhow, the subject cannot be here 
discussed. The town had a great setback in the insurrection of 
Boadicea, but it did not last long. British history is very obscure 
during the Roman period, but in the Itinerary of Antoninus 
(200 A.D. cirea) it occupies a very prominent place. A bridge was 
built early in its history,—but not in the Boadicea time, Sir Walter 
Besant thinks, or more of the inhabitants might have escaped. He 
argues that it was a wooden bridge, and continued to be so for a 
long time. ‘That may well have been the case. But that it was 
a very important work seems clear. London Bridge appears in 


inter hostes” 
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———— 
several folk-tales, and these not English only, but Breton and 
Somewhere about the seventh century there seems to 
have been a period of desolation; nothing would be more likely 
to come on & wealthy place which lay on the road of the invaders 
from the east. Baeda, however, says that in 602 it was “a mart 
of all the nations,” and Baeda is not lightly to be set aside. 
But there is certainly a blank period. Before the middle of the 
eighth century it had recovered its prosperity, though it was 
to have many ups and downs. We cannot follow the story, but 
it is made, as we might expect, highly interesting, with no 
little help, we may say, from copious and well-selected illustra- 
tions. It is carried on to the days of Henry II., when it is taken 
up by two previously published volumes, “ Mediaeval London,” in 
its two divisions of “ Historical and Social” and “ Ecclesiastical.” 
Other instalments which have already appeared are “ London in 
the Time of the Tudors,” “ London in the Time of the Stuarts,” 
and “London in the Eighteenth Century.” It would be satis- 
factory to know exactly what Sir Walter Besant left behind him. 


Norse. 








A HISTORY OF SIDCOT SCHOOL. 

A History of Sidcot School, 1808-1908. By Francis A. Knight. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 6s. net.)—The great Friends’ School at 
Ackworth was founded in 1779, and was at once successful. But 
this success was not an unmixed benefit to the Society. Other 
schools were undersold by it, to put the matter plainly, and it 
became necessary to do something for families for whom Ackworth 
was for various reasons—remoteness being one of them—unavail- 
able. Hence came the foundation of Sidcot by certain West 
Country meetings. In this yolume is told the story of how it 
grew from very humble beginnings to the prosperous institution 
of the present time. In September, 1809, at the end of the first 
year, there were twenty-nine scholars. The original staff was as 
follows: superintendent, mistress, schoolmaster, schoolmistress, 
cook, kitchenmaid, day labourer, “‘ Chare Women to be hired occa- 
sionally.” The kitchenmaid received £6 10s. a year; few, we are 
not surprised to hear, stayed for twelve months; but it must 
be remembered that the boys and girls did much of the work. 
The average cost in the first year was £24 a head,—the fee 
being £14, and the rest made up by subscriptions, &c. There 
are now a hundred and forty-four pupils, at an average cost 
of £55 10s. 6d., the average payment being £44 18s. 7d. The 
development of the teaching is not so easily summarised. It 
should be read at length here, and is, indeed, a highly interesting 
story. One by one new studies and new recreations have been 
added and old ones organised, and the Quaker tradition has not 
always been preserved in its austere integrity. Theatrical 
recitations, which were severely condemned half-a-century ago, 
are now a regular feature in the programme. It may be doubted 
whether the Friends of early days would have approved of school 
colours; we hear that one of their successors protested against 
the red ensign which was provided for the cricket pavilion. From 
the beginning boys and girls were received. For many years 
they were separately taught and kept rigidly apart. Co-education 
now prevails. On this we express no opinion; but it will be safe 
to say that the two separate schools close together was not 
agood system. Mr. Knight tells some curious stories of what 
happened, of one young lady, for instance, who was nicknamed 
“The Forty-nine,” because this was the number of her 
admirers,—out of a total of fifty-three. He gives us a 
veritable romance in the story of Henry and Edith 
Dymond. Henry Dymond was an apprentice in 1821, re- 
ceiving £3 per annum, and being twenty years of age. ‘The 
Committee reproved him more than once for his frequent 
visits to the governess of the girls’ school. He replied by the 
calm announcement that he “could give the Committee no reason 
to expect an alteration in his conduct.” They both resigned, and 
were married. Thirty-three years afterwards they came back as 
master and mistress! Mr. Knight holds the enforcement of the 
payment of tithes to be an instance of persecution. Is he aware 
that land worth £20 per acre would, if it were tithe-free, be worth 
£24 (at twenty years’ purchase), and that if a Quaker had 
established his immunity he would have raised the value of his 
Property in something of the same proportion ? 








THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 

The People of India. By Sir Herbert Risley. (W. Thacker 
and Co. 21s. net.)—This volume largely consists of the author's 
contribution to the “Report on the Census of India,’—he is, 
we should explain, Director of Ethnography. He has added one 
chapter entitled “Caste in Proverbs and Popular Sayings,” in 
which he gives “a much described weople the chance of 


and another on “Caste and Nationality,’ 








describing themselves in their own direct and homely fashion,” 
’ in which he “has 
endeavoured to analyse the causes and to forecast the prospects 
of the Indian nationalist movement of recent years.” ‘That the 
whole book is full of interest, we need hardly say; but this 
interest certainly rises to its greatest height in the last 


chapter. Sir Herbert Risley does not believe in the near, or, 


indeed, in the ultimate, cessation of the caste system. ‘“ Were its 
cohesive power withdrawn or its essential ties relaxed, it is 
difficult to form any idea of the probable consequences. Such a 
change would be more than a revolution; it would resemble the 
withdrawal of some elemental force like gravitation or molecular 
attraction. Order would vanish and chaos would supervene.” 
Of course, changed conditions of life have modified its rules. 
The high-caste man is “not so indiscreet as to enquire at how 
many paces’ distance his neighbour can convey pollution, when he 
must in any case rub shoulders with him in a railway carriage 
for twelve hours on end.” But if rules are modified, principles 
remain, and in some provinces of life—marriage, for instance— 
become more intense. As to the marriage of widows, our author 
thinks that hostility strengthens, though there are influences that 
tell the other way,—mainly the growing influence of woman. 
Infant marriage is certainly spreading. “It has almost entirely 
displaced adult marriage within the limits of the caste system 
proper.” This is disheartening to all wellwishers of the Indian 
races. One thing is absolutely sure: infant marriage must tend 
to their ultimate degeneration. It is idle for them to aspire to 
independence when they are destroying their race-vigour. One 
important statement we must quote: “ Railways, which are some- 
times represented as a solvent of caste prejudices, have in fact 
enormously extended the area within which these prejudices reign 
supreme.” 





DOUGLAS. 
(Macmillan and Co. 


STEPHEN A. 
Stephen A. Douglas. By Allen Johuson. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Professor Johnson had no need to make anything 
like an apology for giving to the world this “study of American 
politics.” To an English reader, indeed, Douglas plays the part 
of a “shocking example.” We can admire the energy of the 
man; but he represents the “seamy side” of public life in the 
States. It is enough to read the story, told with admirable 
frankness, of what the young adventurer—for that he emphati- 
cally was—achieved in Illinois. Here is one example. A great 
number of unnaturalised aliens had been accustomed to vote, and 
vote on the Democratic side. The Whigs objected, and the 
Circuit Court upheld the objection. The Democrats appealed to 
the Supreme Court. The case was argued and adjourned to the 
June before the day of election. When it came on, “ Douglas, 
prompted by Judge Smith, the only Democrat on the Bench, called 
attention to certain clerical errors in the record.” The case was 
adjourned again, this time till after the election, and the un- 
naturalised aliens brought the Democrats in. Imagine such a 
thing happening in the House of Lords or the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council! Douglas was a determined enemy of 
Great Britain. In the great boundary controversy of 1846 he 
was the leading champion of the “54 40’ or war” cry. The 54° 40 
boundary would have left us nothing south of Fort Simpson on 
the Pacific Coast. If the Mexican War had not cropped up, it is 
impossible to say what might not have happened. On the relation 
in which Douglas stood to the great slavery question, a relation 
complicated by his marriage to a Southern lady, we will not 
speak. Professor Johnson deals broadly enough with the subject. 
Englishmen have no right to judge men to whom slavery had 
always been a familiar part of the social order. Mr. Gladstone 
himself in 1860 or thereabouts found what he had said in 
1833 about slavery “much less than satisfactory.” In the last 
six months of his life Douglas rose to a greater height of 
patriotism than he had ever reached before. After the success of 
Lincoln in the great struggle for the Presidency in 1860—Douglas 
polled 1,376,957 votes to 1,866,452 given to Lincoln—he behaved 
asa patriot. At first he was opposed to the idea of war; when he 
recognised its necessity he did his best to help his former rival. 
His last act was to confirm the loyalty of Illinois to the Union. 
The first shot was fired at Fort Sumter on April 12th, 1861. 
Douglas died six weeks later; but he had done in that short 
interval no small service to his country. 








MEMOIRS OF A HUGUENOT FAMILY. 
Memoirs of a Huguenot Family. By Aun Maury. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 7s. Gd. net.)—This book is substantially the 
autobiography of James Foutaine, who was born in 1658, the son 
of a Huguenot minister who died in 1666. A recent Roman 
Catholic historian has told us that the ideal of religious toleration 
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was to be seen in France up to the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. The Edict itself, which is given here at full length, | village life are far from what one would like to see ; 


would hardly satisfy by its provisions our Roman Catholic 
friends. The “pretended Reformed religion”—so it is styled 
throughout the Edict—was not to be allowed in sundry places 
which were excluded for one reason or another: in Rheims and 
other places in North-East France, in the bishopric of Cornouailles, 
in Toulouse, in Dijon, in Sens, and in Nantes itself. Paris was to 
have one place, which might be five leagues away. But long 
before the actual Revocation, as we learn from this auto- 
biography, very serious infractions were made on the restricted 
liberty thus granted. In 1670—the Revocation came abonut in 
1685—a proclamation was made forbidding the presence of 
more than twelve persons at a wedding or baptism; in 1680 the 
occupation of midwife was closed against women of the Reformed 
religion; in 1681 an edict came out reducing the age at which 
converts might be received to seven; children soconverted might 
demand sustentation from their parents, and these were forbidden 
to send any son or daughter under sixteen for education abroad ; 
in 1684 the King forbade all private individuals to receive sick 
persons of the Reformed religion into their houses. These things 
are not to be explained away,—they are public acts. And they 
are abundantly illustrated from Fontaine’s own experionce. They 
certainly make up a curious ideal of religious liberty. James 
Fontaine coutrived to escape, and for some time his life is an 
His ingenuity and 
what admirable 


account of his exertions to support himself. 
resolution were unfailing,—one secs in him 
subjects the King and his advisers drove out of France. In 1604 
he migrated to he combined commercial and 
clerical pursuits,—his people were too poor to pay him. Finally, 
he established a school. The adversities of his life were not by 
any means atan end. More than once his house was attacked by 
French privateers. The last entry of his diary is dated June, 
1722. He was then in feeble health; the year before he had lost 
his wife. 


Ireland, where 








HEROES AND HEROINES OF RUSSIA. 

Heroes and Heroines of Russia. By Jaakolf 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 10s. net.)—The 
heroines ” are of the revolutionary type ; the stories are certainly 
“thrilling,” and we do not deny that they are “true,” allowance 
being first made for prepossessions. The reader must not fail to 
begin with the preface on “Russian Revolutions and Revolu- 
tionists.” Mr. Prelooker refuses to condemn the terrorist move- 
ment, so far agreeing with the second Duma, which refused to 


Prelooker. 


“heroes and 


pass a condemnatory resolution, and was in consequence dis- 
solved. But he is convinced of its unwisdom. And he is 
not blind to other follies of his friends,—to their preaching 
of Socialism before they have secured even the beginnings of 
freedom, to their interminable divisions, aud generally to their 
lack of the practical. The stories themselves are curious in the 
extreme. ‘'here is the “True Story of the Nihilistic Marriage 

for instance. Sonia Tchemodanoff is the highly educated daughter 
of a Russian priest, and wants toembark on acareer. Ler parents, 
on the contrary, desire to marry her to a local Justice of the 
Peace. She communicates her difficulty to her teacher, and asham 
marriage is arranged. Sergius Sinegub, a student, undertakes 
the réle of bridegroom. 
equipped with money, presents, &c., raised by subscriptions, and 
presents himself as a suitor. His position as the son of a land- 
owner enables him to “cut out” the J.P., the marriage is 
arranged and solemnised in show. All this is most amusing. 
Nor are we surprised when it becomes a real union. But the end 
is not amusing by any means. Sinegub falls under the suspicion 
of the authorities and is arrested, kept for four years and eight 
months in solitary confinement before his trial, and after his trial 
and another long delay sentenced to nine years’ hard labour in 
the Siberian mines, the long imprisonment and, with a strange 
punctilio of justice, the one month of the journey being deducted. 
It is melancholy to read that two of the children of this marriage 
Another strange story is that of Prince 
becomes a Stundist,—an 


He makes his way to the heroine’s house, 


committed suicide. 
Khilkoff, a Russian nobleman 
admirable person, but wrongheaded, one cannot help thinking, in 
she last degree. 


who 








COTTAGE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

of England. . By W. Walter Crotch. 
(Industrial Publishing Company. 1s.)—This is a third edition, 
and some corrections and changes have been made. One is signifi- 
eant. Mr. Crotch at one time thought that the men from the 
country sank to the bottom in the towns; he has found out that 
they get the best of the work. Surely this shows that the 


THE 
The Cottage Homes 





ia, 
are not so bad after all. The conditions of 
, still, they 
are better than those of town life. Let Mr. Crotch read the 
reports from Dundee and Glasgow, and see how many one-room 
tenements there are. Then there is the ratio of infant mortality 
A purely agricultural county—Wiltshire—where wages are ‘eniy 
stands, if we remember right, the best of all. The money question 
cannot be solved in Mr. Crotch’s rough-and-ready fashion, Here 
are some facts taken from the writer's absolute knowledge, 4 
very small parish of fourteen (labourers’) houses has a rateable 
value of £750. To rebuild them would cost £1,820 (at £130 the 
cottage). Nothing is charged for half-a-rood of garden. (Mr, 
Crotch praises Mr. Mackarness’s Lill, which proposed three acres !) 
The interest of this expenditure at 3} per cent. comes to £63 14s, 
Add to this £22 15s. for repayment of capital,—we are supposing 
that the present term of fifty years is extended to eighty, 
Against this must be set £42 in rent—£3 is high for a purely 
agricultural village—which must be reduced to £30 to allow for 
rates and repairs ; tenements of this kind deteriorate very rapidly, 
We get, therefore, a balance of £56 10s. to be provided by a rate, 
and the rate will be 1s. Gd. in the pound, probably doubling the 
present impost. Mr. Chesterton introduces the book with some of 
his agreeable paradoxes, reminding us of the performer outside a 
IIe is very hard on the inconsistencies of 
the wealthier classes. “They glorify national defence, but in their 
legend of the ‘atrocities’ of the French Revolution they always 


“cottage homes 


show at a village fair. 


miss the fact that the fierceness was one of national defence.” 
Does Mr. Chesterton propose as a contribution to national defenco 
to massacre cleven hundred aristocrats and a hundred priests ? 


CIIRISTIANITY IN ITS 


Beginnings. 


BEGINNINGS. 

ylish Christianity in its By the Rev. E. H. 
Pearce. (S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d.)—The four lectures which Mr. Peéaree 
prints in this little volume deal with a period 
impossible to fix the beginning—possibly one of the soldiers to 
was chained have found 
with the death of Aucustine in or 


ENGLISH 


of which it is 


St. Paul his into 


which 
The first lecture is given to British Christianity, 


whom may way 


Britain—but ends 
about GO7 A.D. 


and contains a highly interesting discussion of its inde- 


pendent position,— whatever it was, if was certainly not Roman. 


¢ and we naturally 


This subject is continued in Lecture IL, 


pass from it to the time when Rome did unquestionably 
herself and to the Auvcustine. ‘Ihe 
of course, with Gregory, of whom we have a very enlight 
h may be new to 


assert 


mission of story begins, 
ning 
account. Here is a curious little anecdote whi 
some of our readers. Gregory,it is known, made an early attempt 
to evangelise Britain himself. He was on his way, and spending 
in reading the time which his companions were giving to their 
He saw its 


siesta, when a locust alighted on the page. ineaning, 


“ Locusta means loco sta—stay where 


* Eece locusta!” he cried. 
you are,”—very poor Latin, it is true. 
work and of the map, his great qualities and his limitations, is 
There is not a suspicion of partisauship in it,—and 
partisanship can be hot about this matter, for does it not touch 
Altogether, this is 


The appreciation of the 
excellent. 


on Roman primacy and Anglican obedience ? 
a very welcome little volume. 


FURTHER STUDIES IN THE PRAYER-DOOK. 
Further Studies in the Prayer-Book. By John Dowden, Bishop 
of Edinburgh. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The ortant 
papers in Bishop Dowden’s volume are “The Athanasian Creed,” 
and the discussion of the term “oblations” in “ Holy Communion.” 
These two occupy between them nearly a third of the whole. 
His defence of the “‘ Minatory Clauses ” comes practically to this: 
“ You mnst read the Creed historically.” A little is done by putting 
“whosoever wishes to be saved” for “ whosoever will be saved.” 
But the apology comes to this: “The Creed came into being when 
ve their lives by accepting error : here 


mos im] 


men were being tempted tos 
is a voice proclaiming that the real salvation lies in clinging to 
the truth.” As to the term “ oblations ” we are 
on easier ground, though here also we are in touch with great 
controversies. One theory is that the word means the bread and 
wine to be consecrated, which are thus proleptically spoken of 
(The practice of omitting the word when there 
Another is that it means 
use, and 


Valeat qu trium. 


as offerings. 
is no celebration points this way.) 
the bread and wine which the priest is about to 
which he offers for that purpose. Bishop Dowden 
that it means offerings to the clergy as distinguished from 
alms, offerings to the poor. It will have been observed that the 
offertory sentences include exhortations addressed to both cases. 
At the Savoy Conference the Puritan delegates objected to the 


argues 


presence of the four sentences referring to the support of 
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ministers. The Bishop answered: “ The sentences tend all to 
exhort the people to pious liberality, whether the object be the 
minister or the poor.” But they did more; they struck out the 
rubric by which the people were to be “earnestly exhorted to 
remember the poor.” Much else that is interesting and valuable 
may be found in the book, written, we may say, with unfailing 
courtesy and moderation. 








THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN I.-III. 

The Apocalypse of St. John i.-iii, With Introduction, &c., by 
the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D. (Macmillan and Co. 5s.)—This 
yolume contains the substance of lectures delivered by Dr. Hort 
as Hulsean Professor in 1889. It has been produced from “the 
somewhat complicated manuscript” with the assistance of the 
notebooks of the Bishop of Ely and others who attended the 
course. The commentary has all the fullness and carefulness 
which distinguish Dr. Hort’s work,—in many points it may be 
profitably compared with Sir W. Ramsay’s book on the same 
subject. The introduction deals with the extremely difficult 
questions of date and authorship. The external evidence as to 
date is strongly in favour of what may be called the traditional 
belief, the time of Domitian. Irenaeus refers it to the end of 
Domitian’s reign, and he was a native of Asia Minor and a 
hearer of Polycarp, himself a disciple of St. John. Clement and 
Origen do not mention the name of the Emperor. Epiphanius (375) 
seems to put the banishment in the reign of “ Claudius.” This 
cannot be the Emperor commonly so called (d. 54), but may mean 
Nero, who was a Claudius. The external evidence for the Nero date 
is not of much account, chiefly a Syriac version of the Apocalypse 
and the Apocryphal Acts of St. John. On the other hand, the end 
of Nero’s reign, and the year which followed it with a cataclysm 
of disturbance throughout the Roman world, are a more suitable 
background for the book than the comparatively peaceful time 
twenty-five years later. Probably, too, the persecution of the 
Christians under Nero was more formidable than that under 
Domitian. As to authorship, if we are to hold that the Apocalypse 
and the Gospel with the Epistles are by the same hand, the earlier 
date is more convenient. It is difficult to believe that books so | 
different in style were writteu by the same man at the same time. | 
But it is easy to account for the difference if we can allow for a 
lapse of twenty-five years. For one thing, St. John may well have 
become a greater adept in writing Greek. 





POEMS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY ATTEMPTED 
IN ENGLISH VERSE. 

Poems from the Greek Anthology Attempted in English Verse. 
By G. H. Cobb, M.A. (B. Hi. Blackwell, Oxford. 1s. net.)—Mr 
Cobb gives us here thirty-four epigrams, well chosen out of the 
plentiful store of the Greek anthology. ‘They are divided, 
according to custom, into erotic, sepulchral, and eulogistic. Mr. 
Cobb, we are sure, could have done better if he had taken more 
pains. Itis not at the first, or even the tenth, time, for the most 
part, that a Greek line yields itself to something like an ideal 
rendering. For one thing, there is too much of his English,—of 
all the difficulties which the translator has to encounter, com- 
pression is perhaps the greatest. Here is part of the rendering 
of Meleager’s Knpicow tiv “Epwra, toy &ypiov:— 

** List, good folk! A bell-man I, 
Hired the stray-child, Love, to ery. 
‘Twas but now he left his bed, 
Stretched his wings at dawn, and fle. 
*Tis a boy of smiles and tears, 
Nimble, prattling, void of fears, 
Saucy-smiling, quiver-bearnng, 
Wings upon his shoulders wearing.” 
Here the first five words (given above) take a couplet. The 
remainder of the first four lines of the Greek, twenty-one words 
in all, are put into three couplets. That is good enough. So is 
the ending where 
of we A€AnOas, 
tétora, Znvopidas Cuuact KpuTTouevos 
is given by 
*“ Archer-boy, thy form I spy, 
Lurking in my mistress’ eye!” 
We will give another specimen, the Méurw ca, ‘Poddxrcra, 7dd. 
erépos of Rufinus :— 
“Sweet mistress mine, 
Herewith I send this garland rare, 
Wherein combiue— 
(Mine own hands did the wreath prepare) 
All flowers that are most sweet and fair. 
See lilies here, 
Anemones, whose drops of dew 
Like gems appear, 
Marsh-loving jonquil, roses too, 





Aud the dusk viglet’s lustrous blue. 





Mark this beside,— 
How the same wreath which crowns thee now 
Rebukes thy pride :— 
Bethink thee, while it decks thy brow, 
These fade at last—and so wilt thou!” 
Dryden somewhere praises the “honestest critic in the world,” 
who gave his own rendering of the passages which he censured. 
We will make the venture for once :— 
“To you, sweet Rhodope, this wreath I bring, 
Twined by my hands from fairest flowers of spring, 
Lily, and rose, auemone dewy-wet, 
And lush narciss and blue-black violet. 
Wear it, and as you wear, your pride abate ; 
To bloom, to wither, is your common fate.” 
There are thirty-nine words in the Greek, seventy-seven in Mr 
Cobb's version, and forty-seven in the alternative. 








THREE ROMAN CATHOLIC WORKS. 

In the “St. Nicholas Series,” Edited by Dom Bede Camm, 
O.S.B. (Macdonald and Evans), we have The Story of Blessed 
Thomas More, by a “Nun of Tyburn Convent”; Father Mathew, 
by Katharine Tynan; and Barnaby Bright, 2 vols., by the Rev. 
David Bearne, S.J. The last we may dismiss, as it is a tale, and 
the noticing of it does not belong to these columns. In the 
volume about Sir Thomas More the qualities which make hima 
venerable name in any record of Englishmen are duly dwelt 
upon;.the doubtful matters are passed over. “Utopia” is 
mentioned; we are not favoured with any attempt to reconcile 
it with the writer's actions and pronouncements in later life. It 
would have been interesting to know what the “ Nun” thinks of 
More’s “short way of dealing with heretics.” It is scarcely fair 
to say that the army which in 1527 stormed Rome under the 
command of the Constable Bourbon was a “ Lutheran army.” “ The 
Sack of Rome by the Spanish and German Imperialists” is the 
description given by an impartial history. There were not many 
Lutherans in Spain. “Katharine Tynan’s” Father Mathew is a 
picturesque little book which may be read with much pleasure. 
Here, happily, we can all agree, even though we may not think with 
the author that total abstinence is an “impossible doctrine,”—we 
are not quite sure, however, whether this is not a dramatic 
utterance. It is quite true that Theobald Mathew saw much of 
his work “crumble to pieces before his eyes”; but the substance 
of it remains. These two volumes appear with the nihil obstat 
of the Censor, who, we see, is the editor. This may look a little 
odd, but who should know more about them ? 








THE YOUNG MALEFACTOR. 

The Young Malefactor. By Thomas Travis, Ph.D. (T. Y 
Crowell and Co., New York. 6s.)—The introduction to Dr. 
Travis’s book is written by the “Judge of the Denver Juvenile 
Court.” He makes a remark which is curiously illustrative of the 
whole subject. “In one of the first cases I ever tried the district 
attorney told me it would take only five minutes. ..... I have really 
been five years in trying that case, and have not finished it yet.” 
What the young criminal is, how he has come to be what he is, 
what may be made of him,—these are questions of the complex 
kind. The Judge speaks in the highest terms of the volume 
before us, and no one should know better how to estimate it. Dr. 
Travis does not accept Lombroso’s theories. He does not believe 
in the congenital criminal. Nearly all the offences brought before 
the Juvenile Courts are normal; all the normal offences, and some 
of the abnormal, are the result of environment,—only a very few 
are “atavistic” criminals. The curative influence is a real home. 
But he believes in heredity. He quotes the case of the Juke 
family. One Robert Juke was born about a hundred and eighty 
years ago in New York State. Out of his descendants seven 
hundred and nine have been traced. Among these were found 
seventy-six confirmed criminals, and more than half the women 
were harlots. The family has cost New York State £250,000. 
On the very lowest ground, it is worth while looking after 
the “ young malefactor.” 





CROSBY PLACE. 

Crosby Place. By Philip Norman and W. D. Carée. (Com: 
mittee for Survey of the Memorials of Loudon.)—This is the 
ninth monograph published by the Committee. Dr. Philip 
Norman tells the story of the building. John Crosby was a 
prominent citizen of London in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, Warden of the Grocers’ Company in 1463-64, M.P. in 
1466, Sheriff in 1470, and knighted in the same year for services 
done to the Yorkist cause. He built Crosby Place on land leased 
from St. Heleu’s Convent; he was buried in the Church of 
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He died in 1475, shortly after the com- 
pletion of his great mansion. The later history of the building 
is told,—a melancholy narrative. This noble monument of the 
taste and magnificence of our forefathers has suffered many 
things. The last and worst of all has just been accomplished. 
If fair notice of what was going to be done had been given, the 
disgrace might have beon avoided. It is something to have this 
admirable presentation of the place ; it is, indeed, a munus inane ; 
but it is better than nothing. The will of Sir John Crosby, a 
very curious document, is given in an appendix. He leaves some- 
thing less than £50 to the poor, but many times as much for the 
good of his soul. Among a multitude of other bequests are 
“To Master Goddard the elder, D.D., to pray for my soul cs.” 
£266 13s. 4d. is left for the foundation of a chantry, and 
£66 13s. 4d. for a yearly obit. This was to go on for forty years. 
Then the money was to pass to the Grocers’ Company on a similar 
trust with a certain admixture of hospitality and charity. ‘There 
was also a reversion to the same purpose in the event of failure 
of heirs. “ Munificent bequests” to charity say nothing for the 
testator, but they are better than this attempt to keep for the 
soul what the body can no longer enjoy. 


St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 








GERMAN EDUCATION, PAST AND PRESENT. 


German Education, Past and Present. By Friedrich Paulsen, 
Ph.D. Translated by T. Lorenz, Ph.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net.)—Dr. Paulsen has of necessity to give more space to the 
“past” than to the “present” in his survey of the subject, but 
he has put much well-considered and well-expressed matter into 
his appreciation of German education as it is now constituted. 
We should have liked a little more detail; to have had, for 
instance, if considerations of dignity had permitted, an account of 
an actual day at a University, at a secondary and at a primary 
school. Hours are given on p. 200; but we must own that the 
numbers puzzle us. Here is the passage as it stands:—* The 
aggregate numbers of hours devoted to them per week were: 
Latin 76; Greek 50; 44; mathematics 60. More- 
over, 30 hours were devoted to history and geography, and 
20 hours each to religious instruction and natural science.” 
But these numbers give a total of 300. Even if we 
read “month” for “week,” we get the appalling quotient of 
10 per day. (The numbers on p. 227 


German 


227 are equally perplexing.) 
Generally we find the principles and the rationale of the system 
as it has been modified from time to time, and as it now stands, 
laid down with admirable clearness; but we should be at a loss 
how to construct a working model, so to speak, out of what is 
told us. Sometimes, too, Dr. Paulsen is, we may say, a little 
dramatic. Is what we read, for instance, about Rousseau what 
he says himself or what the Rousseauite says? ‘Turning to a 
matter that is much discussed here, classical v. non-classical 
teaching, we find interesting observations :—“The outcome of 
the future development will be that Latin and Greek will come 
to be regarded no longer as an indispensable element of higher 
education, but merely as a necessary implement for certain 
studies.” This is a serious prospect for some of us. Still, there 
is comfort of a sort:—“The esteem, however, in which Latin 
and Greek were formerly held still forms too potent a factor 
to permit of these practical conclusions being drawn from this 
theoretical valuation. For a long time to come the Gymnasium 
[Classical School, as explained in Dr. Lorenz’s very useful ter- 
minological notes] will continue to be esteemed as the seat of the 
soundest and most liberal education.” Nevertheless, the change 
will come. M) yévorro, we say, at least in this country. And if 
Latin and Greek are to go, will literary education go with them ? 
Dr. Lorenz has given us an excellent translation. The original 
could not have been more adequately presented. We see that 


he invents the word “playingly.” “‘Emile...... playingly 
acquires practice in all the arts,” &c. “As he plays” might 
have been better. 

LONDON CHURCHES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


London Churches, Ancient and Modern. By T. Francis Bumpus. 
2vols. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s. per vol.) —After an “ Introductory 
Sketch of London Church Architecture,” Mr. Bumpus proceeds 
to divide his subject into sections determined by date and style. 
These begin with the Norman and Farly Eaglish Period, of which 
there are five examples,—St. John’s Chapel in the Tower, St. 
Bartholomew the Great, St. John’s, Clerkenwell (as to its crypt), 
the Temple Church, and the Chapel of Lambeth Palace. Then 
follow the “Churches of the Decorated and Perpendicular 
Periods,” the “ Riverside and Suburban Mediaeval Churches,” 
“Churches of the Early Renaissance Period,” “Sir Christopher 
Wren’s Churches.” ‘Thus far Vol. I. takes us. In the second 











we have the Era of Classicism, of which St. Pancras may be taken 
as the type, and the Gothic Revival. Mr. Bumpus is a strong 
partisan, as he never loses an opportunity of showing, but this 
need not hinder the reader from availing himself of the great 
architectural knowledge, general good taste, and careful observa- 
tion of which these volumes are a proof. Is it not a somewhat 
strange expression when Mr. Bumpus says that after the Bryan 
King riots, “St. George’s-in-the-East sank into that obscurity 
from which it has never since emerged”? A place where God is 
worshipped either is never obscure, or never ought to be anything 
else. If the personality of the minister has to be considered, ion 
may remind Mr. Bumpus that St. George’s was for ten years the 
scene of the ministrations of one of the most accomplished and 
admirable of English clergymen. 





WITH SWORD AND STATUTE. 

With Sword and Statute. By Major Hook. (Greaves, Pass, and 
Co. 10s. 6d.)—We cannot follow Major Hook through his story 
of fifty years’ service, nor can we pronounce an opinion on the 
questions which he discusses. It must be enough to say that his 
book should not be neglected by any one who desires to study 
South African history. In 1854, being then under sixteen, D. B, 
Hook enlisted in the Frontier Rural Police. (The force was 
reconstituted under another name in the following year.) In 
course of time he became Inspector, then Border Magistrate, then 
Captain in the Cape Mounted Rifles, Resident Magistrate, and 
Commissioner. So much for the “statute” part of the work; 
the “sword” was pretty constantly in use during all the time. 
“Served in most frontier wars and expeditions from date of 
entering service,” as Major Hook succinctly puts it. 


, 


The Galeka, 
Morosi, and Basuto Wars are the best-known names among the 
many that occur in the narrative. At the outbreak of the Boer 
War he was sent to Herschel. One of his earliest experiences 
was the attempt of a 'Tembu chief to reassert his claim to some 
land of which he had been dispossessed some twenty years 
before, after the Morosi War. 
because it was necessary to keep native questions in the background. 


This was the more troublesome 


Morosi’s grandson next tried the same game. 
to know that the Schreiner Ministry acted with firmness and the 
affair “fizzled out.” 
Major Hook's position—he was promoted to the rank of Major 
early in 1900—was anything but a On 
March 12th, with a total force of ten men, he reoccupied Barkly 
East. 
fectly plain,—that questions of a most complicated kind were of 
daily occurrence. A Dutch farmer in the 
Free State had surrendered, and had, on promising loyalty, been 
allowed to retain possession, under British protection, of his stock 


It is satisfactory 
Generally, what with Boers and natives, 
comfortable one. 
As he proceeds with his story he makes this at least per- 
Here is an instance. 
The farmer himself 


aflirmed that he had 
Evidently this was no easy matter to 


and farm. Some of the stock were seized. 
had joined a Boer commando, but it was 
done so on compulsion. 
decide. 


THE LAW OF MONEY LENDERS AND BORROWERS. 

The Law of Money Lenders and Borrowers By C. Grenville 
Alabaster. (Stevens and Sons. 6s.)—This book is, of course, 
mainly concerned with the Act of 1900. Mr. Alabaster thinks 
that though “it goes far, it does not go as far as it might have 
We venture to doubt. ‘The fact is that the non-commercial 
borrower raises money, in nine cases out of ten, without any 
He wants something which he 


done.” 


definite prospect of repaying it. 
fancies that he cannot do without—commonly it is a certain 
standard of living—and he borrows to get it, with the vaguest 
hope that something may turn up to make repayment possible. 
The moneylender knows this, and he lends on the strength of 
various considerations, the chief being, perhaps, the belief that 
the debtor’s friends and kinsfolk will not let him go under. It is 
a bad business on both sides, but rather worse, on the whole, on 
the debtor’s. Meanwhile it is a good thing for both 
for all who may possibly be concerned in such matters 
definitely how the law stands. We may remind Mr. Alabaster 
that the “unjust steward” was not the same person as the 
steward who buried his lord’s money.——With this may be 
mentioned another legal text-book dealing with two of the Acts 
of the Session of 1907, The Companies Act, and The Limited 
Partnerships Act, by Sir Francis Beaufort Palmer (same pub- 
lishers, 6s.) 


and, indeed, 
to know 








THE MODERN BALANCE SHEET. 
The Modern Balance Sheet. By V. St. Clair Mackenzie, 
B.A. (Effingham Wilson. 2s. 6d. net.)—There is not a 


little that is disquieting in this book to outsiders, who are 
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probably ignorant of the inner meaning of financial state- 
ments. Let any one take the balance-sheet printed on p. 37— 
a real document, we are assured—and spot the deception if he 
can. And yet the fair-seeming figures really mean bankruptcy. 
Two successive balance-sheets might be more enlightening. So 
if we see goodwill, patents, licenses, and trade-marks valued in 
September at £170,233 and in the following February at £79,218 
—a real case, we are assured—we grow suspicious. Unfortu- 
nately, it is the man who is already committed who sees the two ; 
the man who meditates investment sees one only, and is taken in. 
One common form of deception is the so-called “reserve fund ” 
which is not represented by any investment. The balance-sheet 
on p. 44 is a glaring example. Here are two reserves amounting 
to £65,000; but all that stands for them in the “assets” is 
“fittings and stores,” valued at £44,513, and premises and furni- 
ture valued at £10,058. There is positively no investment of any 
kind outside the things which belong to the undertaking itself. 
Special attention should be paid to the chapter on “ The Auditor's 
Duties.” The legislation of 1907 has made the rules more 
stringent, and it is to be hoped that some benefit may result. 
But the matter is beset with difficulties. One thing would be 
generally agreed, that an auditor who signs a fraudulent balance- 
sheet should be severely punished. It would be well if it were pro- 
vided that similar penalties should fall on the valuer who makes 
a manifestly false valuation,—gives sworn testimony, for instance, 
to a claim for £20,000 when a jury gives £750, as happened a year 
or so ago. 








INFLUENCE OF LETTERS ON TIE SCOTTISH 
REFORMATION. 
Influence of Letters on the Scottish Reformation. By George 
Christie, B.D. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s. net.)—Mr. Christie 


sees three “ Literary Influences ” at work on Scottish thought and 


feeling in the sixteenth century, and names them “Scriptural, | 


Popular, and Academic.” By the first he means the dispersion of 
the Bible in the vernacular. This part of the narrative is 
certainly one of the saddest in the history of religion. How 
strange a comment on Molhammed’s name for the Christians, “ the 
people of the Book,” is the fact that the “ Book” was the first of 
forbidden writings! This is illustrated by the fate of Dean 
Thomas Forret of Dollar. He was burnt for “having and using 
the New Testament in English.” “I thank God,” cried the 
Bishop (of Dunkeld) when this criminous clerk was brought before 
him, “that I never knew what the Old and the New ‘Testament 
was!” The sallies of Buchanan and Sir David Lyndsay and other 
less famous writers furnish ample material for the second division 
of the subject; under the “ Academical” heading we have the 
works of Patrick Hamilton, the protomartyr of the Scottish 
Reformation, Alexander Alane (better known by his Latinised name 
of Alesius), Seton, and John Knox, and of others who were les 

prominent. Native ability was, of course, largely reinforced from 
England and from the Continent. A chapter is given to “ Roman 
Catholic Writers.” The principal of these is Quintin Kennedy. 
Mr. Christie supplies a highly interesting account of his treatise 
published in 1558, a work of great ability, commended by the 
personal character of the writer. The Reformers testified to 
the strong infiuence which its argument, moderately expressed, 
had on the conservative side. 





THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. 

The Royal House of Stuart. By Samuel Cowan. 2 vols. 
(Greening and Co. 42s.)—Itis certainly convenient to have the 
history of a famous dynasty put together in this way and pre- 
sented to the student in a connected form. Mr. Cowan has 
devoted his first volume to the Stuart rulers down tothe accession 
of James VI.; the second to the Sovereigns of the house whose 
seat was in the Southern kingdom. (He includes Mary, Queen of 
William III., and Anne.) He is not an indiscriminate partisan. 
lt was to be expected that he should maintain the innocence of 
Mary Queen of Scots. As to the murder of Darnley, one can 
admit a suspension of judgment; but as to the marriage with 
Bothwell, it is difficult to put oneself into the position of an 
apologist. If there was an outrage, how could an honest woman 
condone it? The estimate of the Stuarts in England is conceived 
in a reasonable spirit. Such proceedings as the secret Treaty of 
Dover are not at all to Mr. Cowan’s liking. If he is Stuartianis 
partibus non iniquus, he keeps his power of independent judgment. 
He has a theory that if the “Old Pretender” had been allowed 
to reign he would have made an excellent King. The English 
and Scottish nations had strong reasons for not trying the 
experiment. Some good illustrations complete an attractive 
and useful work. 








GENERAL HISTORY OF WESTERN NATIONS. 


General History of Western Nations, 5,000 B.C.—1900 A.D. By 
Emil Reich, DJ. Part I., Vols. I. and II. (Macmillan and 
Co. 15s. net.)—Dr. Emil Reich, not to be left behind by 
his contemporaries, gives to the world a “Universal His- 
tory.” It is limited to the West, it is true, but its range 
is sufficiently large,—nearly seven thousand years in con- 
siderably less than a thousand pages. Dr. Reich is somewhat 
paradoxical, and very firmly convinced of his being in the 
right. There has been, for instance, a fairly unanimous 
opinion that the Sicilian Expedition was a mistake. The mere 
waste of the naval and military forces employed was too much 
for the population of Athens to stand, even if there had been no 
defeat. Dr. Reich allows that it was ill managed, but thinks that 
it was a necessary development of Imperial expansion. There is 
no doubt what Thucydides thought about it. Then Dr. Reich is 
very severe on the “higher critics.” Curiously enough, he makes 
statements on his own account which are inconsistent with 
traditional views of Hebrew history. ‘The very title of his book 
is one of them. If his history begins with 5,000 B.C., it must go 
back beyond the Deluge. ‘The Ussher chronology, as it is 
commonly called, is inextricably mixed up with the traditional 
history. 





SIGNIFICANT ETYMOLOGY. 

Significant Etymology. By James Mitchell, D.D. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Mitchell gives us here a book 
full of interesting matter, arranged in what will be, we imagine, 
an attractive method. He takes the various provinces of Nature 
and life, and examines the origin and mutual relations of the 
words which are commonly used in the matters which concern 
them. In Nature, for instance, he takes “water.” “Coast” is 
connected, he tells us, with costa, a “rib” = side: so the French 
céte. Then comes “ocean” from Oceanus, “son of Caelus” (it 
would have been better to say Uranus). The words “ Pacific,” 
“ Atlantic,” “ Mediterranean” follow. These are plain enough. 


| “Tide” is a little more abstruse; eso is “river.” The deriva- 





tion from ripa is absurd; that from pei is good enough. The 
cognate words are curious,—“ arrival,” for instance, and “ rivals” 
(so Tacitus, “ uno amne discretis connexum odium”). So we go 
” probably of Caribbean origin, “ coracle,’ 


on to “raft,” “canoe, 
“barge,” “gunwale,” the mark of a stripe, so a stripe of paint, 
&c.,and showing the place on which the guns were set. This will 
suffice for a specimen of Dr. Mitchell's method. This kind of con- 
nexion has certainly a superiority over that of alphabetical order, 
especially for the casual reader, as distinguished from the student. 
The student is provided for by the indices. Our author is a little 
too much inclined to put stress on the word “significant.” The 
word “laudanum” is, perhaps, the most curious instance. 
He gravely connects it with the word Laudandum, because the 
patient, relieved by the anodyne, cries “God be praised”! 
Generally, we find that his weak point is in the Greek and Latin 
etymologies. “'The word ‘ Zodiacal’ (literally the circle of animals) 
is from the Greek word Zodiakos, of animals, and Kuklos,a cirele.” 
Kuklos, of course, has nothing to do with the etymology ; it is the 
understood substantive. This might be (h)odos, for the “ Zodiac” 
is the “animal path” as well as the “animal circle.” Templum is 
said to be “ from the Greek temo and tempo, to cut off.” The Greek 
is, of course, femno, though there is a very doubtful témo in 
lliad xiii. 707 ; tempo we do not recognise. In the derivation of 
“amethyst” “methys, to be drunken,” is a curious error. The 
book would be better for some revision, but it is one of great 
merit. 


EXCAVATIONS AT EPHESUS. 

Excavations at Ephesus. By David George Hogarth, M.A. 
Vol. L., Text; Vol. If., Atlas. (British Museum. £2 10s.)—Mr 
J.'T'’. Wood was employed in excavations at Ephesus during the 
years 1869-1874 
little support, and did not achieve much. In 1806 Mr. A. 8 


He began the work again in 1883, but had 


Murray visited and reported on the site. It was determined to 
put the researches which were resolved upon into the hands of 
Mr. Hogarth, with whom Mr. Arthur E. Hender-on was associated 
in the capacity of architect. These gentlemen set to work in the 
autumn of 1904, and carried on up to June 17th in the following 
year. In the “Text” volume Mr. Hogarth deals with (1) literary 
evidence about the Ephesian temples, old and new, a subject of 
no small complexity; (2) J. 'T. Wood's excavations and the con- 
clusions to be drawn from his discoveries; (3) some later work 
(1894) specially directed to the Croesus remains. He then tells 
the story of his own work. He comes to the conclusion that 
there were on the site of the great artemisia built in the 
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sixth century B.C. smaller structures, of which the latest had 
the characteristics of a Greek temple. Mr. Barclay Head follows 
with a description of the coins, numbering eighty-seven in all, 
which were found in the temple area. These are all of early 
electrum, and varied in weight from 110 grains (the half-stater) 
to2 grains, The total weight was 2,257-7 grains troy. This would be 
equivalent to about ten times that weight in silver, and to about 
£14 sterling of gold, reckoning the price of that metal at 2d. per 
grain. This may be taken as approximately the worth of the 
money-offering made by the founder. The jewellery (gold, 
electrum, and silver) is described by Mr. Hogarth, as also the 
remains in bronze, lead, and iron, while Mr. Cecif Smith 
describes the ivory statuettes. Other finds are classified, and 
then we have a general account of the Croesus structure by 
Messrs. Hogarth and Henderson. In the atlas we have the 
restored elevations of the buildings and representations of the 
small objects. 








GHE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 

The Historical Character of St. John’s Gospel. By J. Armitage 
Robinson, D.D. (Longmans and Co. 6d. and 1s. net.)—The details 
of Dr. Robinson’s arguments make up a very considerable body of 
proof. The Mary and Martha of St. Luke’s narrative, for instance, 
are obviously the same people as the two sisters of whom St. John 
tells us; Martha is active in both, Mary is rapt in her sorrow as 
she is in her devotion. The difference between what the 
Synoptists and what St. John put into the mouth of Jesus 
remains unexplained. Did He talk in this way or in that? Or 
have we His exoteric teaching in one set of biographies, His 
esoteric in the other? These are questions to which we cannot 
expect an answer. One thing is certain—if He was what 
Christendom believes, He must have been many-sided, and we 
cannot hope to measure Ilim by any human standard. It must 
be allowed, however, that the problem is made more difficult by 
the Johannine Epistles. The greater part of them might have been 
worked up into the Gospel without any one detecting the 
difference of origin. 








ADMINISTRATION OF CIIARITY. 

Administration of Charity. By Arthur Paterson. (City Council 
for Organization of Charity. 1s.)—This pamphlet is reprinted 
from the Times, and is well worthy of a permanent shape. The 
state of things which it describes urgently demands a remedy. 
Hundreds of societies in London—not to speak of the provinces— 
spend more than ten millions annually, with no, or next to no, 
intercommunication, and very often with no kiud of inquiry. 
Of this latter abuse Mr. Paterson gives a significant instance. A 
clerk required a surgical appliance, which had to be renewed 
every eighteen months at a cost of 303. He was in receipt of 
£100 per annum, so that a weekly saving of something less than 
5d. would have defrayed the cost. What he did was to send 
begging-letters to the subscribers. If he got six “letters” the 
article was supplied gratis. He had learnt the art of puting his 
case so pathetically that the “letters” came in without much 
solicitation. The “shelters” are not alittle abused. “Ilow many 
of these men have deserted their families?” said Mr. Paterson to 
the manager of one such institution who was speaking of some 
well-conducted inmates. ‘“ You have hit the weak spot,” was the 
answer. Similar abuses are found where inquiry would be com- 
paratively easy. The writer of this notice knew of a case in 
which a man who kept a carriage and hired shooting and fishing 
contrived to have his son educated gratuitously. Mr. Paterson 
proposes as a remedy an association of subscribers, who should do 
on a large scale what his own society and the Charity Organisation 
Society are doing already,—a proposal which has already hada 
practical issue. .One thing is pretty certain: now that an old-age 
pension scheme has come into operation, there will be a 
tremendous drop in subscriptions, and charities will be forced to 
mend their ways. 








CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


Cardinal Newman and his Influence on Religious Life and 
Thought. By Charles Sarolea, D.Litt. (T. and T. Clark. 3s.) 
—This is one of the series of “The World’s Epoch-Makers,” 
appearing under the editorship of Mr. Oliphant Smeaton. Dr. 
Sarolea, who shows a remarkable knowledge of our language, 
treats the subject with an admirable detachment. Nowhere 
could we find a more impartial estimate, not of the man only, but 
of all the facts, mental and emotional, which condition the study 
of theology. We may learn from it much about Newman ; but 
we learn more of the great questions which Newman handled. 
Just now the most important, or at least the most urgent, is the 
real relation of Newman’s religious development to the claims of 


Modernism. Was he really the precursor of Modernism, he who 
so abhorred the “ Liberal”; or was his “ Development ” theory 
an uneonscious, one might say unwilling, anticipation of it? We 
do not always accept Dr. Sarolea’s conclusions. Was it not in a 
“non-natural” sense that Newman put forth his Roman Catholic 
interpretation of the Articles? Can it be maintained that it was 
actually hoped that Roman Catholics would subscribe them,—the 
Fourteenth, for instance, which condemns the “ Treasury of 
Merit” theory and all the ecclesiastical system built upon it; 
the Twenty-fifth, with its declaration, curiously worded, but really 
unmistakable, about the five so-called sacraments; and the 
Thirtieth, “Of both kinds”? How are the plain words, “The 
Cup of the Lord is not to be denied to the Lay-people,” to bo 
got over ? 








REPORT OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Report of the Classical Association. Volume Fifth. (John 
Murray. 2s. Gd. net.)—This volume, in addition to particulars 
personal and statistical, of the Association, contains some highly 
interesting papers. A resolution was carried that it was “ not 
desirable to begin the school study of two foreign languages, 
ancient or modern, at or about the same time.” Every examiner 
is familiar with the phenomenon of mixed inflections. A report 
was presented on the pronunciation of Greek. The president, Mr, 
S. H. Butcher, delivered an eloquent address on “ Greek and the 
Classical Renaissance of To-day.” The other papers were “The 
Ileritage of Unreason in Syntactical Method,” by Professor Hall 
(of Chicago); “The Pillar and the Maiden,” by Miss J. E, 
Harrison ; and “'T'he Decay of Roman Home Life Shown from the 
History of the Roman House,” by Mr. W. Warde Fowler, an 
admirable bit of work. Mr. Fowler sees “an analogy between 
the Boer farmhouse and the Roman.” May we venture to suggest 
to our readers that the Classical Association is well worthy of 
support, and to state that the subscription is fixed at the very 
modest sum of five shillings? 








THE ASTRONOMY OF THE BIBLE. 

The Astronomy of the Bible. By. E. Walter Maunder. (T. 
Sealey Clak. 5s. net.)—It is to be regretted that Mr. Maunder 
was not content with allowing that the Bible is not intended to 
teach us science. Something of the temper which has made a 
certain class of apologists for Scripture into a byword seems to 


cling to him. ‘Take, for instance, the word “firmament.” He 
writes :—“ The word rakid, translated ‘ firmament,’ properly 
signifies ‘an expanse’ or ‘extension,’ something stretched or 


beaten out.” 





The Septuagint has steredma, a solid construction, 
but this was because the writers “were naturally influenced by 
the views of astronomical science then held in Alexandria, the 


centre of Greek astronomy.” But what says Dr. Driver ?—*“ Rakii, 


. ° , 
| something pressed down firm, and so beaten out (the cognate verb 


means to stamp; applied to metals, to beat out) [Mr. Maunder 
gives this sense} a firm and solid expanse capable of 
supporting the masses of water confined above.” 
Mr. Maunder, “the word does not necessarily convey this mean- 
Few readers will doubt which they should follow. There 
when the 


According to 


ing.” 
is much in the book that is interesting and valuable ; 
author gets outside the supposed necessities of his apologetic he 
is well worth attention. 





GUESSES AT TRUTHS. 

Guesses at Truths. By David Christie Murray. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.)—Mr. Murray is known to most of us as the 
writer of a number of novels of varying merit, but sometimes, 
as in “Aunt Rachel” and “The Primrose Path,” reaching a 
level of excellence. The present volume contains a 
selection from a series of articles he contributed to 
the Referce during the last years of his life under the pseu- 
donym of “Merlin.” There was always in his work a note of 
thoughtful originality, and it is interesting to compare his 
speculations as we find them here with the allusions of his 
work in the domain of fiction. The papers, number 
sixty-five in all, are arranged in sections,—ethical, social, 
political, literary, and miscellaneous. Among the best of these 
are “Facing the Inevitable,” a meditation, so to speak, on 
“Death”; “ Prayers for the Dead,”—the prayers in which Mr. 
Murray would have joined would be excluded from any Roman 
service; “Ethics of Poverty,” a forcible comment on one of Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s speculations; “Sanity and Suicide”; “ Why 
Socialism Must Fail”; “Emile Zola,” largely the result of the 
author’s personal knowledge of the French writer and his objects ; 
“Are Other Worlds Inhabited?” and “ Dreams and Illusions.” 
But almost everything that Mr. Murray wrote will be found 


high 
which 


which 








worthy of attention. 
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THE ART OF LIVING IN GOOD HEALTH. 


The Art of Living in Good Health. By Daniel S. Sager, M.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—‘“It is regrettable but true,” so 
runs the first sentence in Dr. Sager’s preface, “that a majority of 
people are almost wholly ignorant of the best methods of the 
conduct of life, and apparently are not interested in knowing how 
to live.” Further on he remarks that “it is more important to 
the race that its individuals should live well than that they should 
know Latin or Greek”! Did it not occur to him that the things 
compared are not in pari materia? Such banalities do not inspire 
confidence in the teacher. A man might practise all the precepts 
here given, choose without exception all the foods which our 
author recommends, and yet be the most deplorably useless of 
God’s creatures. We do not deny that there is something of 
value in the volume. We cannot agree with the condemnation 
of flesh food ; but we readily acknowledge that too much of it is 
In fact, the real root of the mischief that occurs in this 
province of life is in the quantity of food taken, rather than in 
the ill effect of one or another viand. If any one can keep the 
golden rule of never eating more than usual because a food 
happens particularly to please his palate, he will do well. It 
not ignorance, it is the want of self-control that brings about the 
trouble. This is an evil to which other remedies than those 
of medical knowledge must be applied. Our author, indeed, 
recognises this in his thirtieth chapter, “The Art of Living 
Long.” “The idea which must ultimately prevail in all that 
pertains to diet is simplicity, moderation, temperance.” Persuade 
men of that and diet is of little importance. In medicines—and 
these are sure to be wanted at some time—our author is old- 
fashioned. Senna tea and Epsom salts he specially recommends. 


eaten. 


1s 








OLD 
Old Times and Friends. 


TIMES AND FRIENDS. 


By the Rev. E. L. H. Tew. 
Marshall, and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Tew gives us in this volume a 
number of recollections which make pleasant reading. First 
comes his grandfather, who, after fighting at Trafalgar and 
spending some years in the merchant service, took Orders. A 
smart answer is recorded of him. “ Dick, you stupid block!” said 
his father to him. “ No, Sir,” he replied; “only a chip.” After- 
wards come recollections of clerical matters as they used to be 
managed in the first half of the century ; then of St. Paul's School 
in London, with its masters, Kynaston, Kempthorne, and Hudson, 
names which some of our readers will recollect. ‘Then follows 
Oxford, represented, and not favourably in Mr. Tew’s opinion, by 
Magdalen Hall. He does justice, we see, to Richard Michell; but 
the defects of the place were beyond any one man’s curing. Then 
we have some quite just reflections on the deplorably inefficient 
preparation for ordination that the University provided. Twelve 
lectures from the Regius ‘Professor, which sometimes consisted of 
little more than a catalogue raisonné of books, were supposed to 
fit a man for the most responsible of professions. Naturally, the 
greater part of the volume is occupied with recollections of 
parishes and parsons, illustrated with stories which remind one of 
Martial’s classification. Here is a good description of North 
and South Country ways:—“If a Yorkshireman thinks you a 
fool, he comes and tells you so to your face; down here they 
go and tell somebody else.” 








THE ALDERMEN OF, THE CITY. OF LONDON. 

The Aldermen of the City of London, By the Rev. Alfred B. 
Beaven. (Eden Fisher and Co. 2ls. net.)—This volume is 
published “under the direction of the Library Committee of the 
Corporation of London.’ 
preface various civilities, and one or two incivilities, on the part 
of officers of the City Companies, gives us in his first part a list 
of the Aldermen who have represented the various wards of the 
City. He begins, to give an instance, with Aldersgate Ward. 
Here the first name is “John de Blakethorn, Goldsmith,” who is 
noted as having acted on September 4th, 1278. 


Mr. Beaven, who ackuowledges in his 


Three others are 
recorded in the thirteenth century; in the fourteenth, up to 1377, 
six. In 1377 the Aldermen were elected annually; but the 
system came to an end in 1394. In tho fifteenth are twelve. 
Now and then it is noted that an Alderman removes to another 
ward. In 1536 Richard Baxter is discharged for insufficiency of 
estate. In 1625 Walter Pritchard is nominated March 22nd, 
sworn March 26th, and discharged March 31st, with a fine of 


(Simpkin, 


Printing” we find that he died November Ist, 1907, and was suc- 
ceeded by Charles Johnston, Innholder. In a supplemental list 
we have the names of some earlier Aldermen, going back as far as 
1221. Further on we have a list of “Fathers of the City.” 
There are also lists of Aldermen who have received knighthoods 
or baronetcies, who have sat in Parliament, &c. 








THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
The History of the Geological Society of London. By Horace B. 
Woodward. (Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The Society was 
founded on November 13th, 1807, by thirteen gentlemen, among 
whom Humphry: Davy (created a Baronet in 1818) is the most 
famous name. A certain difficulty—the question whether it 
should be independent or an assistant Society to the Royal Society 
—occurred early in its history. This question was settled in 
favour of independence, and, as no one would doubt now, 
rightly settled. We need not follow the story which Mr. Wood- 
ward, who has himself served the Society with distinction, tells 
of its proceedings. It has performed, and continues to perform, 
a most useful function in the world of science. Naturally the 
greater part of this volume is given to its earlier activities. Any 
adequate account of the later work, extended, as it has been, in 
many directions, would be impossible in the available space. 
Many interesting details, personal and other, are given; and 
there are lists of benefactions, of medallists and prize-winners, 
and of officials who have served the Society in various depart- 
ments. Altogether, this is a most worthy centenary memorial. 


OF LONDON. 








IN SPAIN. 
By John Lomas. (A.and C. Black. 6s. net.)—Some 
twenty-five years ago Mr. Lomas wrote a book, the outcome of 
many wanderings in Spain, under the title of “ Sketches in Spain, 
from Nature, Art, and Life.” He has now rewritten it in the light 
of more recent observation, and records not only the “ sweeping 
changes” which a quarter of a century has brought to the country 
and its people, but also certain modifications of his own views. The 
book is illustrated with reproductions of photographs, an arrange- 
ment in itself significant of change. Obviously the conditions 
under which In Spain appears are of a favourable kind for a work 
of real value. The first impressions of a traveller, so he be 
| intelligent and honest, are valuable in their way—Mr. Lomas is 
a little hard in describing them as “more or less hysterical ”— 
but these “second thoughts” of a writer already familiar with 
his subject are altogether on a higher plane. Mr. Lomas regrets, 
in a way, the changes that he records. Travelling in Spain is 
becoming like travel in other civilised countries. Of course, this 
is an improvement; but there is the drawback that it often 
| hurries the traveller past places that he ought to see. Any 
one who will take Mr. Lomas for a guide will be saved from 
these omissions. Generally, we imagine, he will be making a 
wise choice. 





In Spain. 





THE HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF MAYO. 

The History of the County of Mayo. By Hubert Thomas Knox. 
(Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin. 12s. 6d.)—In early Irish history 
Mayo makes but little appearance, and that little is implicit 
rather than explicit. ‘The more prominent facts belong to the 
domain of ecclesiastical affairs, and these, Mr. Knox tells us, he 
has passed over lightly, having dealt with them elsewhere. We 
have, however, a summary of occurrences, and a copious supply 
of genealogies, by help of which the student may disentangle from 
a somewhat confused mass the part played by Mayo personages. 
In the thirteenth century information becomes more copious, and 
Mr. Knox does his best to reduce it to an orderly narrative. We 
must own that when he is describing, as in chap. 12, the develop- 
ment of the county he is more interesting than when he gives 
the somewhat dreary story of the quarrels of tribes and chiefs, 
with the stranger looking on, ready to seize his opportunity. Now 
and then some personage or family with definite qualities whom 
we can in a measure realise comes to the frunt. Such are the 
MacWilliams, the Bourkes, and the Binghams. (The Mac- 





per “ae 7 : | 
£600, reduced to £500; George Chetham holds office for six days | 


and is fined £600; Robert: Pallmer for eleven and fined £500; 
John Woodward is sworn and discharged on the same day 
(May 10th) and fined £800. What wasitall about? The last 
on the list is Sir Joseph Renals, but in the “ Additions during 





Williams offer a curious parallel to the Roman Caesars. The 
word became a synonym for chief ruler.) Mr. Knox has given us 
a very learned work, of which we are able to make but a very 
inadequate appreciation. 





THE EDINBURGH PERIODICAL PRESS 

The Edinburgh Periodical Press. By W.J. Couper, M.A. Vol. I. 
(Eneas Mackay, Stirling. 5s.)—There is much that is interesting 
to the antiquarian in the whole of Mr. Couper’s volume; ner will 
the general reader fail to find from time to time something that 
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will appeal to him. We should recommend, however, any one 
who does not possess any special acquaintance with the subject 
to begin with chap. 7, “The Censorship of the Scottish Press.” 
The Northern kingdom was, on the whole, behind the Southern 
in point of liberty, even down into the nineteenth century. 
The censorship was more galling than it was here, and in 
Edinburgh it was aggravated by the system of monopoly. 
Charles II. granted such a monopoly to one Andrew Anderson in 
1671 for forty-one years. His widow claimed that no one should 
print any news except by her authority. This was in 1699, but 
by that time things were not a little changed. The next chapter, 
“ Liberty of the Press,” with its notices of some great trials, will 
also be found interesting. Boswell’s interference in the Douglas 
case is a curious example of what was considered legitimate 
comment in those days. A catalogue of Scottish periodicals is 
given in the “ Miscellany.” 


Thomas & Kempis. By the Rev. D. Builer, D.D. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 2s. 6d. net.) —This “religious study ” we 
prefer to leave with a general commendation to our readers, 
They will find no little instruction in Dr. Butler's effort to put 
Thomas 4 Kempis in his proper place among theological writers. 
Weare inclined to be doubtful of the statement that “ the monasti- 
cally ascetic elements seem to have been more the result of his 
education at Deventer than of personal choice.” His story of 
the life at Mount St. Agnes, which he tells in great detail, is full 
of praises of ascetic practices which strike us as almost ignoble. 

The Gospel of Pain. By Thomas J. Hardy. (G. Bell and Sons 
3s. 6d. net.)—This is essentially and practically a book of devo- 
tion. We do not mean to say that it does not contain much 
powerful argument. This it does. The reader may find not a 
little valuable matter of this kind. It will help him to combat, 
anyhow in his own mind, the tendency to agnosticism which 
comes so often from the contemplation of the disorders of the 
world. But it will be for himself rather than for others that he 
will be able to utilise these reasonings. When one goes beyond 
the simple philosophy of pain, that it is Nature’s warning against 
danger, and liable, like all other agencies essentially beneticent, 
to take a wholly different form, we get on to uncertain ground, 


C. P. PUTNAMS SONS’ LIST. |- 


AN EARTH POEM AND OTHER POEMS 
ty GERDA DALLIBA. With a Prefatory Word by Epwin 
Marxuam. With Portrait, crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 
A few years since Miss Dalliba, then a young girl, published a 
volume of poems entitled “ Fate and I.” This book was declared 
by the critics to be a work of promise, and how fully this fore- 
cast was justified the public may learn from the present volume, 
“An Earth Poem and Other Poems,” containing a long poem 
and a group of lyrics. 


FLOWER OF THE DUSK. 
By MYRTLE REED. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6 
Miss Reed’s new novel has all the charm of her other suecesses, 
* Lavender and Old Lace,” “Spinner in the Sun,” “The Master's 
Violin,” &ec., with added strength and sureness of touch. 
‘A truly delightful book.”—Belfast Northern Whig. 


THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE 
DONNA ISABEL. 


A Romance of the Sea. By RANDALL PARRISH, Author 
of * When Wilderness was King,” Xe. Lllustrated in Colour, 
crown Svo, cloth extra, Gs 

“A thrilling romance of the sea,”"—Scolsman. 


ROMANCE OF ROMAN VILLAS 
(The Renaissance). 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, Author of “Romance 
of the Italian Villas,” Ke. Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. net. 


THE SOVEREIGN GOOD. 
By HELEN HUNTINGTON, Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 6s 


MIRABEAU AND THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. 
By FRED MORROW FLING, Ph.D. To be Completed in 
Three Parts. Illustrated. Part L—* The Youth of Mira- 
beau.” Svo, cloth, 15s. net. 
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From CHATTO and WINDUS’S 
NEW LIST. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S 
THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE 


Is now ready. Crown 8vo, pure rag paper, buckram, 6s. net. Also 10° 
Large-paper Numbered Copies, bound in buckram, 2ls, net (only a few 
copies left). 


IN THE ABRUZZI: 
The Country and the People. 


By ANNE MACDONELL, Author of “Sons of Francis,” “‘ Touraine,” &. 
With 12 Illustrations after Water-Colours by Amy Atxrnson, Illustrator 
of “ Touraine,” &c., and End-paper Maps. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net, 


LEGENDARY BALLADS FROM 
PERCY’S “RELIQUES.” 


Edited, and with Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, by F. SIDGWICK, 
Illustri ated with 10 Full-page Reproductions after the Water-Colours by 
Byam Suaw, RI. Large feap. 4to, gilt top, 6s, net. Also 250 Numbered 
Copies on pure rag paper, Plates mounted, parcht., 12s. 6d, net. Uniform 
with * Ballads and Lyrics of Love.” 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


By THOMAS A KEMPIS. As Translated out of the Latin by RICHARD 
WHYTFORD (A.D. MDLVIL.) Re-edited into modern English, with an 
Historical Introduction, by WILFRID RAYNAL, O.8.B, With Repro 
ductionsin 4 Colours, and Decorations, End-papers, &c., in Line, after 
Water-Colours by Russet Fut. The binding after a fine Sixteenth 
Century example now in the British Museum. With 8 Plates in 4 Colours, 
large crown 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d, net. 


ASSISI OF SAINT FRANCIS. 


Being an Historical and Topographical History of the City of St. Francis, 
With which is incorporated the Story of St. Francis and his Order, By 
Mrs. ROBERT GOFF. With an Essay on the Influence of the Franciscan 
Legend on Italian Art by J. KERR-LAWSON, Fully Ulustrated in 
Colour and otherwise after Water-Colours and Pencil Drawings by Col 
R. Gorr, and with Reproductions (8 in Colours) after the chief Paintings 
inspired by the Franciscan Legend; also Plans of Assisi and of its 
Environs. Large feap. 4to, cloth, with Map and Index, 20s. net, Also 100 


Large-paper Copies, 42s. net. [ Immediately, 


FROM ISLAND TO EMPIRE. 


A Short History of the Expansion of England by Force of Arms. By 
J. 8 C. BRIDGE. With an Introduction by Admiral Sir C YPRIAN 
BRIDGE, G.C.B., K.C.B, With many Maps and Plaus, large crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. net, [immediately. 






















































The ‘Art and Letters Library. 


Issued in two forms—viz., the Ordinary Edition, large er, Svo, with 8 Four 
colour Illustrations and 24 in Half-tone; buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net, 
Special Edition on pure rag paper, deckle edges, with 4 additional Four-colour 
Illustrations and special Coloured Frontispiece ; small 4to, whole parcht., gilt 
top, 15s. net; whole vellum, 2s, net ; whole red morocco, 30s, net, 


STORIES OF THE FLEMISH 
AND DUTCH ARTISTS 


FROM THE TIME OF THE VAN EYCKS TO THE END OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Being Stories of the creat Dutch and 
Flemish Artists drawn from Contemporary Records, Collected and 
Arranged by VICTOR REYNOLDS. [Immediate ¥. 


STORIES OF THE ENGLISH ARTISTS 
FROM VANDYCK TO TURNER. Being Stories of the great English 
Artists, 1600-1851, drawn from Contemporary Records. Collected and 


Arranged by KR ANDAL lL, DAVLES, Author of “ English Society of the 
XVilith Century in Contemporary Art,” and CECIL HUNT 


[ Immediately, 
THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF 
S. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


Reing a New Edition, wholly Rerised and in part Augmented, of the 
rranslation by Professor T. W. ARNOLD. [Immediately 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 
WEEPING CROSS. By Hevny Lonean Srvarr 


«A most interesting, vivid, clever, and delightful love story 
T. Pos Weekly. 


THE GALLEON OF TORBAY. By &. E. 

SPEIGHT. 

“ There is a charm and distinction about Mr. Speight's narrative ‘The 
Galleon of Torbay’ is worthy of a place beside ‘ Westward Ho 
Glasg Herald 
SHIPS OF DESIRE. By L. 8S. Grson, Author 
“The Freemasons,” “* Burnt Spices,” &e. 

— may be heartily recommended as an admirable piece of work, as 

interes ing as it 1s worthy.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


JUNIA. By Jessie Herpertson, Author of “ The 


Stigma,” 


DARK CORNERS. By F. E. Penny, Author of 


* The Inevitable Law.” 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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vir. John Lane’s Announcements 


DUMOURIEZ AND THE DEFENCE OF 
ENGLAND AGAINST NAPOLEON 


By J. HOL LAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of “The Life of Napoleon,” 
aud A, M. BROADLEY, Joint Author of “ Napoleon and the Invasion of 
England.” Demy 8vo, 2ls. net, 


i. 
NAPOLEON AND THE ARCHDUKE 
CHARLES 


A History of the Franco-Austrian Campaign in the Valley of the Danube 
in 1809. By F. LORAINE PETRE. With 8 Illustrations and 5 sheets of 
Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE GENESIS 
OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 


Being a Life of Napoleon III. at the time of his Election to the 
Presidency of the French Republic. By F. H. CHEETAM. With 
numerous Illustrations, reproduced from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, 
and Lithographs, demy 8vo, 16s. net, 


ORTHODOXY 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
In his former work, “‘ Heretics,” Mr. Chesterton mainly destroyed, In 
“Orthodoxy ” he builds up a sane and wide philosophy, born of wonder and 
gratitude, Itis “ Mr, Chesterton's masterpiece" (Daily News), 


Vv. 


Vv. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST 
A Play. By HERMANN SUDERMANN, Author of “ Regina, 
Undying Past,” &, Translated by BEATRICE MARSHALL, 
Svo, 5s. net. 


vi. 
SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM RE-STATED 
By GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy Svo, 2ls. net. 
Mr. Tuomas Seccomne, in the Daily News:—** Let the biographers begin by 
coufuting Mr. Greenwood, I cannot.” 
vil. 


SOME WOMEN LOVING OR LUCKLESS 


By TEODOR DE WYZEWA. Translated from the French by C. H- 
JEAFFRESON, With numerous Lilustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


vil. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO 


lilustrating the Arms, Art, and Literature of Italy from 14 to 1639. By 
JAMES DENNISTOUN, of Dennistoun. A New Edition, Edited by 
EDWARD HUTTON. With upwards of 100 Lilustrations, demy 8vo, 
} vols., 42s, net, 


» ate 
Crown 


x, 


KING ALFRED’S JEWEL 


A Play. By the Author of ** Mors et Victoria.” 
Colour, crown Svo, 5s. net. 
A Dramatic Portray al of Alfred the Great, 
Author, Lawgiver, and Churchman, 


X. 
THE ‘LONDONS’ OF THE BRITISH FLEET 


By EDWARD FRASER, Author of “ Famous Fighters of the Fleet.” 
With 20 Illustrations, 8 in Colour, crown Svo, 6s. 

Mr. Fraser tells us what Londoners have done for the Navy in the past ; 

how Cromwell first gave the name * London’ to a man-o'-war; and how the 
Dutch burued the *‘ Loyall London’ in the Medway, 


XL 


BIRDS OF THE PLAINS 


By DOUGLAS DEWAR, Author of “ Bombay Ducks. 
Iilustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
This is a number of vivid pen-pictures of Indian birds written in breezy 
language, to appeal to the general reader as well as to the naturalist, 


Witha Frontispiece in 


the Scholar, Statesman, Poet, 


With numerous 


Xtl. 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 
Ry RORERT LOUIS STEVENSON. New and Cheaper Edition. With 


over 150 Illustrations by Cuartes Roninson. Gilt edges, small 8vo, 
Js. 6d. net, 
Times.—** A dainty little book, with charming little pictures 


pieces—on every page, besides full-page plates.” 


head and tail 


S/IxX- SHILLING NOVELS. 
ARTHUR'S sy A. Nem Lyons. 


Arthur is the proprietor of a coffee-stall, the centre of a nightly fore 
gathering of shade personalities, who meet to unchain their intellects and 
get at the bottom of things. 

Times. —“ Not only a very entertaining and amusing work, but a very kindly 
and tolerant work also, Atthe back of it is understanding and love of life, and 
that most admirable frame of mind for an artist, the live-and-let-live tempera- 
ment ery pretty comedy.” 


THE HIGH ADVENTURE 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT, Author of “ A Boy's Marriage, 
Times.—** A remarkable book.” 


OUR DAILY BREAD. 


By CLARA VIEBIG, Author of ** Absolution.” 


” &e. 








vow READY.—A Translation by LAFC ADIO HEARN of 
THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD. 
Being the IVth Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
The Works of ANATOLE FRANCE in English 
PUBLISHED—RED LILY—MOTHER OF PEARL—GARDEN OF EPICURUS. 


Athenzum,—“ A magnificent tribute to the greatness of Anatole France.” 





George Allen & Sons’ 
New Books. 


THE SWORD OF WELLERAN 
And other Stories. 
By LORD DUNSANY. With 10 Full-page Illustrations by 8. H. Sim, 


Pott 4to, cloth, designed cover, gilt top, 6s. net. 
[ Just out. 





THE LETTERS OF A 
NOBLE WOMAN  ("rutsatgust* 


of Harristown 
Edited, with Memoir, by MARGARET YOUNG, 
piece in Colour, Portraits, 


With Frontis- 
and other Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


AN ARTIST’S GARDEN 


Tended, Painted, and Described by ANNA LEA MERRITT. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 
Med. 4to, cloth, designed cover, gilt top, 2is. net. 
The Garden here described and illustrated ties in one 
of the most beautiful and quiet valleys of Hampshire. 
The book will be found serviceable, as it abounds in 
hints useful both for the beginner and expert in 
gardening. [ October. 


THE VARYING YEAR 
A Volume of Social Reminiscence. 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. [ November. 


CANNES & ITS ENVIRONS 


By AMY M. BENECKE. With 40 Full-page 
including 16 in Colour by the Author. 


_Foolseap 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. - net. 


THE FROGS OF 
ARISTOPHANES 


Translated into English Rhyming 
GILBERT G. MURRAY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
Imp. 16mo, paper covers, 1s. net. [Nearly ready. 


Also separate edition of the PLAYS of EURIPIDES, wniform 
with the above. Now ready. 


[ October. 


Illustrations, 


[| November. 





Verse by Professor 


BACCHAE HIPPOLYTUS 
ELECTRA MEDEA 

THE TROJAN WOMEN 

By Mrs. M. H. SPIELMANN 


THE LOVE FAMILY 
With 50 Illustrations, including 12 in Colour, by 
CARTON MOORE PARK, 
Imp. 16mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. {Nearly ready. 


MY SON AND |! 


With Frontispiece in Colour, Title-page, 9 Full-page Dlustra 
tions, and Cover, drawn by HUGH THOMSON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. —[Jwat out. 


A Book jor Collectors 


THE ETCHED AND ENGRAVED WORK 


or 


FRANK SHORT 


Edited, with Appreciation, by E. F. STRANGE. 
220 Copies (numbered) for sale. 

Arnold hand-made paper, demy 8vo, uncut, 21s. net. 

This work includes a full descriptive list of all Mr. 
Short’s Engravings and Lithographs in their various 
**states,’’ arranged chronologically from material sup- 
plied by the ARTIST, together with several fetters by 
RUSKIN now first published. [ Nearly ready 


Ready November 12th 


PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 
WEALTH—LABOUR—SOCIALISM, 4c. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK, 








London: GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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SOCIETY FOR 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS: THE 


OFFICIAL REPORT. This will be published in a few days, and will 
coutain the Otticial Report of the Spceches aud Discussions at all the 
Meetings and the Groups of rs. Seven volumes—including an 
introductory volume, The price of the complete set is now 30s. (not 


pubject to discount). 


SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. (Early Britain 


Series.) By W. G. Cottineawoop, M.A., F.S.A, With Chapters Intro- 
Cnetory to the Subjects by the late F. York Powe.t, M.A.. sometime 
Professor of History in the University of Oxford. With Map, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS WORK. 


(Menual of Elementary Science.) By H. F. Newaut.  Iilustrated, 
eniall post 8vo, cloth, [In the press. 


CHEMISTRY. (Manual of Elementary Science.) 
By Prof. S. M. Joncrensen, Professor of Chemistry at the University of 
Copenhagen. ‘Translated from the latest German Edition, brought up by 
MS. Additions of the Writer te the Present Hour, by M. P. Apriepry, B.A. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


ALCUIN OF YORK. By the Right Rev. G. F. 
Browne, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Illustrated, small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s, [In the press. 


DO WE BELIEVE? The Law of Faith per- 
fected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in St. George's, Windsor, by 
the Right Rev. Bishop Barry. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

[In the press. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH: 


A Critical Examination of the Evidences for. By Tuomas James 
Tuornuan, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES THROUGH 


EIGHTEEN CENTURIES. Compiled from Various Sources by the 
Rev. FRANCIS Sr. Jon Taackeray, M.A., F.S.A. Demy 8vo, cloth 


boards, 3s. 6d 


THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS AND 
THE TWENTY-SECOND ARTICLE. An Answer to the Question: What 


is “the Romish Doctrine concerning Invocation of Saints,” referred 
to in the 'I'wenty-second Article of Religion? A Lecture delivered to the 
Members of the Diocesan Branch of the Central Society of Sacred Study, 
March 14th, 1908, by Joun Worpswortu, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, ls.; paper cover, 6d. 


PROGRESS of the CHURCH in LONDON, 


From the Accession of Queen Victoria to 1908. By the Bisuop or Dover. 
With a Preface by the AncuBisuor oF CANTERBURY. Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d 


ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY IN ITS 
pEainines. By the Rev. E. H. Pearce. Small post 8vo, cloth 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT 


OF THE HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA 
AND BABYLONIA. By T. G. Pixcues, LL.D., M.B.A.S. Third Edition, 
Revised. Demy Svo, cloth boards, 7s. 6a. 


THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST IN THE BOOK 


OF COMMON PRAYER. Being the substance of Four Lectures delivered 
to Sunday-school Teachers by the late Rev. Canou T. L. Scott, B.D. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


THE ‘‘ HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE 


VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce. 
Seveuth Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


THE ARCHAZOLOGY OF THE CUNEI- 


FORM INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by the Rev. Professor A. H. 
Sarce. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN 
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Noricze.—With this week's “ Specrator ” 
Lireraky SUPPLEMENT. 


is issued, gratis, a 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


\ JE deal elsewhere with the Bulgarian situation, and 
will only say here that the telegrams in Friday's 
papers incline us to the belief that the railway question will 
be settled without recourse to arms. It is said that at the 
French Ministerial Council on Thursday, M. Pichon, the 
Foreign Minister, announced that the Russian Government 
had addressed a Memorandum to the Powers who were parties 
to the Treaty of Berlin, and had proposed that the question 
of the Oriental railways, as raised by Bulgaria, should be 
submitted to these signatory Powers. The Council decided 
that France should give her adhesion to the Note. The Times 
correspondent at Vienna states, we regret to say, that Austria- 
Hungary is not disposed to welcome the Russian suggestion. 
Meantime the question of the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina is more and more occupying public attention in 
Austria. In some quarters it is declared that annexation has 
practically been decided upon, and will be proclaimed before 
the end of the year. As friends of Austria, we can only 
express the hope that her statesmen realise the very grave 
responsibility that rests upon them at the presen moment. 








The Neues Wiener Tagblatt of September 24th publishes 
reports of conversations with Mahmud Chefket Pasha, the 
new commander of the Salonika Army Corps, and with Major 
Enver Bey. Mahmud Chefket Pasha observed that their 
country was already large. “We have enough, and do not 
bother about Egypt, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Eastern 
Rumelia, which we no longer possess.” The remarks of 
Enver Bey, who, after Niazi Bey, is perhaps the most 
romantic figure among the Young Turks, were very striking. 
“The Sultan loves life. Badly advised, he has used it 
hitherto to the detriment of the country. His old entourage 
could not guarantee his life. Through us he has the sole 
possible guarantee since he embraced Liberal ideas. Among 
us he is safe. We have, moreover, people in his vicinity who 
convince themselves of the trustworthiness of his intentions.” 
There is an economy of words here worthy of Tacitus. Yet 
how absolutely clear is the meaning. Note the use of the 
present tense in the last sentence. We are not told that they 
are convinced, but that they “convince themselves,” of the 
Sultan’s good intentions. What would happen if the Sultan 
ceased for any reason to be able to convince the people in his 
vicinity we are not told specifically, but the inference is not 
difficult, 





Of all the strange results of the upheaval in Turkey, none 
is more gratifying and welcome than the altered relations 
of Turks and Armenians. The Society of Friends of 
Armenia (whose headquarters is at 47 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W.) in their latest circular bear willing testimony, 
on the strength of their correspondents at Constantinople 
and in the provinces, to the moderation, the good sense, and 
the humanity of the Young Turks. From Constantinople 
comes news of the abolition of the censorship on mails and 
newspapers, the release of political prisoners, and the removal 
of other obstacles in the path of personal liberty. An 
Armenian doctor, writing on the proclamation of the Con- 
stitution, says:—‘Travelling will be free. We can go 
wherever we want. We can have any books, any papers. We 
can enjoy the life of a human being. We are Ottomans, and 
can live like Ottomans.” The news from the provinces is 
even more remarkable, public demonstrations and processions 
at which Turks and Armenians fraternised, congratulating one 
another on the inauguration of the new régime, having been 
held at Marash and Harpoot, the scene of some of the 
worst Armenian massacres in the “nineties.” 


The circular from which we quote above ends by insisting 
on the need of continuing relief work and outside assist- 
ance until the new Government is firmly established. 
“Tt cannot hasten the next harvest, it cannot restore all 
at once to the impoverished peasantry the grain, the cattle, 
and the implements of which the rapacious Governors 
and tax-gatherers have robbed them. To withdraw at 


once all assistance from outside, both political and 
philanthropic, would throw on the new Government an 


impossible burden.” That is sound advice. But it is 
absolutely essential that at this juncture political assistance 
should be free from all suspicion of interested motives. 
Turkey is already being held up as “a virgin field for 
British enterprise.” A writer in the Chronicle observes that 
“there is a fortune open to merchants, concession-hunters, 
and capitalists in this New Turkey.” We sincerely trast 
that the Government will do all in their power to discourage 
any premature or illegitimate attempts to exploit the 
friendliness of the Young Turks towards Great Britain on 
these lines. 


The special correspondent of the Times at Tabriz reports in 
Wednesday’s paper that the arrival of Ramadan has made no 
difference to the situation there, and that fighting continues. 
For nearly five months, as he says, the Nationalists have 
successfully defied the Shah, and now the rigorous winter of 
the Azerbaijan province is at hand. During this time the 
heterogeneous force of brigands who are gathered outside the 
city in the name of the Shah will, of course, disappear. Before 
they can come back next spring the resistance of Tabriz will 
be extolled far and wide, and will be a great incentive to the 
Constitutional cause. The Nationalist leaders at Tabriz 
declare thut they will disarm only on a joint guarantee by all 
the Legations at Teheran that the Mejliss shall be reopened 
on European lines. Joint action by Great Britain and Russia 
only will be repudiated. The Tabriz anjuman has issued an 
appeal to the world in French and Turkish for sympathy in 
the Constitutional movement. It is an interesting proof of 
the dovetailing of the various movements in the East that 
this appeal was printed in Constantinople. Telegraphing on 
Wednesday, the same correspondent says that the Russian 
Consul-General has offered to mediate between the Royalists 
and the Nationalists. ‘The latter have received his advances 
very coldly, as he is believed to have played rather a sinister 
part in the interests of the Shah. But his action may mean 
that he has knowledge of concessions which the Shah at last 
feels forced to make. The correspondent thinks it improbable 
that Tabriz will disarm in any case. 
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On Monday the Dalai Lama was received at Peking. He 
arrived, as the Times correspondent tells us, in a special train, 
and the station was decorated, not as for one coming to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of China, but as for an Emperor. 
Escorted by cavalry, preceded by trumpeters, and seated in 
an Imperial sedan-chair with yellow-clad bearers, the Dalai 
Lama passed to the yellow lamasery, which had been 
appointed as his residence. It was a picturesque procession 
of wild, sunburnt Tibetans, mounted on ponies, that wended 
its way through the streets with weird music, banners flying, 
and Imperial umbrellas carried bebind the chair. Police were 
stationed every few yards, and perfect order was maintained. 
Hundreds of yellow-robed lamas met the pontiff and led the 
way to the lamasery. It was a strange spectacle for the 
Tibetans to witness Chinese sightseers following the pro- 
cession on bicycles along the broad macadamised roads. It 
was equally incongruous to see among the paraphernalia 
carried by the Tibetans field-glasses and cameras. The 
railways bave changed Peking within ten years from an 
insanitary and untidy town into a modern city. The enter- 
taining description of it by the Times correspondent makes one 
acknowledge the reality of the New China about which so 
much has been said and written. 





The Hungarian Minister of the Interior has stated that 
the long-expected Hungarian Franchise Reform Bill will be 
based on plural voting. The Vienna correspondent of the 
Times states that its general effect will be to give one 
vote to every ten electors unable to read and write; 
one vote to every elector able to read and write; 
two votes to electors having passed four standards of a 
secondary school, or assessed at 20 kronen (16s. 8d.) direct 
taxation, or employing a man-servant, or having at least 
three children ; three votes to all electors having passed all 
standards of a secondary school, or assessed at 100 kronen 
(£4 3s. 4d.) and upwards of direct taxation. The result would 
be to strengthen the Magyar domination. The representation 
of the German elements would also be increased, but that of 
the Slovaks would be reduced and that of the Rumanes and 
non-Magyar races almost destroyed. We do not deny that 
the Magyars have material and intellectual rights beyond 
others, but this is a very different matter from repressing the 
elements which they fear. 


The antecedents and record of Mr. Thomas L. Hisgen, the 
Presidential candidate of the Independence Party, whose 
nomination was brought about by Mr. Hearst in July, are 
set forth in an interesting article in Wednesday's Times. Mr. 
Hisgen, the son of a Darmstadt political refugee and an Irish 
mother, set up in business with his three brothers to manu- 
facture a special axle-grease invented by his futher. In 1898 
their factory was already the largest of the sort in the world, 
and the Standard Oil Company, competitors in this product, 
after vainly endeavouring to buy them out, started an under- 
cutting campaign, which the Hisgens, backed by their 
customers and the local Labour Unions, successfully resisted. 
Mr. Hisgen’s political supporters naturally make great play 
with his business record,—that of a man “ who, probably alone 
of all the business men in the United States, has fought the 
Standard Oil Trust and has not been worsted in the struggle.” 
Mr. Hearst's action in waiving his own claim in favour of Mr. 
Hisgen is therefore regarded as the first move in a deliberate 
and successful scheme to force the record of the Standard Oil 
Trust into the centre of the Presidential campaign. 

The Australian Defence Bill was introduced in the 
Commonwealth House of Representatives on Tuesday, and 
is in form a series of amendments to the Act of 1903. It 
provides for compulsory training as follows :— 


“For cadets from twelve to eighteen years of age, one houra 
week and four clear days yearly in addition; for youths from 
eighteen to twenty-five, during the first three years eighteen clear 
days a year, and during the next five years seven clear days, but 
recruits for the navy, the artillery, and the engineers serve 
twenty-eight days for the first five years and seven days for the 
pnext three years, Sundays not being counted. At the end of each 
year’s training those not efficient, either because of non-attendance 
or want of proficiency, become liable to additional training for a 
similar length of time. Employers hindering or penalising 
empioyees liable to serve are fined £100. Persons evading service 
are disqualified from voting and receiving pensions.” 


Under the Bill it is estimated that the Commonwealth will 
get eighty-two thousand men for about £100,000 a year 











more than is paid now. Mr. Ewing, who introduced the 
Bill, said that compulsion was necessary as the voluntary 
principle had by common consent failed; but there wag a 
very important difference between conscription, which takes 
a man away from his home for years, and this wholesome 
measure for giving a few weeks’ work in the open air. We 
congratulate the Commonwealth on setting this truly wise 
and democratic example, and we trust that before long the 
Mother-country will follow it, and confer upon all youths of 
British birth the benefits, moral and physical, of a training 
which, should the need arise, will enable them to defend 
effectively their homes and their liberties. 


Speaking at Ladybank, East Fife, on Saturday last, Mr, 
Haldane made a sympathetic reference to unemployment, 
Inflated prosperity inevitably gave way to abnormal depres. 
sion, and the people of this country did not take too much 
advantage of a prosperous period to lay by for a rainy day, 
In the meantime they had to deal with the present. The 
distress was very great everywhere, and every Department of 
the Government was trying to help. “Even in connexion 
with the Army they were able to do something. They would 
be able to do with sixteen or seventeen thousand able-bodied 
young men during the winter six months. That would take 
them over the bad time. If they liked to come, they would take 
a good few in addition for the purposes of the Regular Army.” 
A meaning has been read into this statement indicating a new 
and important departure on the part of the Army Council, 
But the real explanation is much simpler. The Special 
Reserve is some sixteen thousand men short, and all that Mr. 
Haldane did was to advertise that fact for the benefit of any 
able-bodied young men out of a job. We sincerely hope that 
it may have the desired effect. Six months of first-rate 
physical training, with good food and clothing thrown in, may 
make all the difference to a man’s general efficiency as a 
worker, to say nothing of patriotic motives. But Mr. Haldane 
would be the last to claim for his statement that it involved 
any modification or development of his scheme. 


Mr. Lloyd George at Swansea on Thursday evening gave an 
address which reads curiously like an echo of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s famous “ransom” speech. Hundreds of millions were 
added to the national wealth during each cycle of plenty. 
Surely, in view of these millions, something might be spared to 
preserve from hunger and torturing anxiety those who had 
helped to create that wealth. It had been said that what 
some people called Socialism might drive capital away. There 
was nothing capital need fear so much as the despair of the 
multitude. He would like to know where capital would flee 
to. “One might imagine from the vainglorious talk indulged 
in, more especially by Peers and their apologists, that our 
rich mineral deposits were brought here at the time 
of the Norman Conquest by ancestors of some of our 
great landlords, that they were placed at convenient spots 
near the coast by those Dukes and Earls and Barons 
after they had stolen the commons from the people.” At 
the same time, he was not one of those who advocated 
confiscation. Honest capital put into honest industries need 
have nothing to fear. Apparently Dukes and Peers and 
persons with Norman ancestors are not capable of entering 
this category. Surely this is all very foolish rhetoric. All 
reasonable men desire that the working classes should have a 
greater share of the wealth of the country. The problem is 
how to secure them that greater share. For ourselves, we 
can never believe that piling up mountains of taxation, even 
if nominally the burden is placed upon the rich, will in the 
end help the working man. Poverty will never be cured by 
anything which makes for scarcity, like Protection and 
Socialism, no matter under what aliases they are presented. 





Mr. McKenna at Pontypool, also on Thursday, declared 
that the supremacy of the British Navy was the surest 
guarantee of European peace. That is, of course, a 
truism; but less obvious, though equally sound, was Mr. 
McKenna’s next remark :—“ If ever a weak and inferior Navy 
gave rival Powers the prospect of a break-up of the British 
Empire—we should fail to read and understand aright the 
most obvious lessons of history if we did not recognise that— 
the hopes and ambitions of other Powers would inevitably be 
stimulated to a degree which would be most unfortunate for 
the peace of the world. The task which the Admiralty had 
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to perform was to secure the supremacy of the British Fleet 
amongst the fleets of the world.” Mr. McKenna here makes 
a point which we have often made in somewhat different 
language,—namely, that to weaken our Fleet would be a 
positive incitement to those influences on the Continent which 
make for war. In a country where brigandage is rife the man 
who advertises the fact that the riches in his house are not 
adequately protected goes very near to inciting to crime. As 
the Irish priest is said to have put it when the landlord was 
shot, “what right had he to tempt the poor people of this 
country by going about unarmed and without protection ?” 


The official return of the revenue for the first half of the 
financial year, which was issued on Wednesday night, shows 
that the receipts were some £4,400,000 less than in the 
corresponding period for 1907. As the remissions of taxes in the 
Budget were expected to make a net decrease of only £2,187,000 
for the whole year, this is a very serious decline. In other 
words, if things do not improve very much in the next six 
months, but remain as bad as or become worse than they are, 
we shall have to face a deficiency of something like five or six 
millions sterling, quite apart from the twelve or thirteen 
millions which will ultimately be required for old-age pensions, 
increase of the Navy, education, the unemployed, and other 
matters. No doubt the ways in which the revenue comes in 
are often most unaccountable, and a bad first half-year is 
sometimes balanced by a very good second, especially in the 
matter of Death-duties and the Income-tax. It is to be noted, 
however, that the decreases seem to be all along the line, and 
also that there is no appearance of any considerable revival 
of trade, but rather the reverse. For ourselves, we shall be 
very much surprised if the loss of revenue is not between four 
and five millions more than the estimate. But if we are to 
bave an honest Budget—a Budget in which devices are not 
adopted to tide matters over for another year—this must mean 
the raising of close on twenty millions of new taxes. 


The Daily Chronicle of Tuesday reports, on what it says is 
indisputable evidence, an extraordinary case of a stoat attack- 
ing human beings. A young woman was coming out of the gate 
of Nynehead Vicarage, near Wellington, in Somersetshire, when 
she was attacked by a large stoat. She kicked it away and 
mounted her bicycle. On riding away sbe was astonished to 
see the stoat following her, but as the road was downhill she 
left it easily behind. At the bottom of the hill is a cottage, 
and on reaching this the stoat sprang at a four-year-old child 
who was in the roud. It attacked repeatedly, and bit the child 
onthethumb. The mother carried her child indoors. The 
stoat followed them, but was then killed. Stoats are notorious 
for their courage, which their name signifies, and they fre- 
quently attack animals much larger than themselves, but it 
is not often that one hears of them making a spontaneous 
attack on human beings. Stories, however, are related of 
stoats being met moving in bodies of ten or twelve, and of 
these “packs” attacking people with great persistency. 











The penny post between the British Isles and the United 
States was established on October lst. Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
the Postmaster-General, is to be congratulated upon an 
excellent piece of work. The cheapening of postal inter- 
course between the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race 
cannot but be for our good, socially and commercially. At 
the same time, we sympathise with the note of warning struck 
by the New York correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. He 
tells us that we must expect to be flooded with circulars trom 
American concerns which proceed on the principle that “there 
is at least one fool born every minute in America and two in 
Europe.” He forecasts that the “ get-rich-quick” concerns 
in America will now besiege British investors, and he warns 
them to remember that a statement made in an English 
prospectus which if untrue might land the offender in gaol 
would be allowed to pass unresented on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The circulation of such appeals is, of course, no 
reason against the adoption of penny postage; but it is just 
as well that the British householder should be put on his guard. 


Floods resulting in a terrible loss of life have occurred at 
Haidarabad. They were caused by torrential rains which 
made the Musi River overflow. This river flows through 
Haidarabad, separating the city proper from the suburbs, and 
the population of the town and all its outlying parts is nearly 





half-a-million. It is said that there were no European casual- 
ties, but one report puts the number of native lives lost as 
high as ten thousand. The village of Ghaulianda of a 
thousand houses on the river-bank has disappeared in the 
mud. The Musi became sixty feet deep at the height of the 
flood, and within forty-eight hours it was once again a tiny 
stream. The nurses of the Victoria Zenana Hospital saved 
the patients by carrying them to the roof. The water rose to 
within two feet of where they lay. A party of officials from 
the British Residency saved many persons in a boat, rescuing 
them from the tops of trees and of temples. The Nizam’s 
troops are insufficient to keep order, and there has been some 
looting. An epidemic is feared as the district is strewn with 
corpses. Huaidarabad had a very fine bridge of the sixteenth 
century, and we fear it has been washed away; but this and 
similar losses are nothing compared with the appalling loss 
of life. 


The great “national” demonstration against the Licensing 
Bill was held in Hyde Park last Sunday. Including the pro- 
vincial contingents, who came up to London in one hundred 
and seventy special trains, and the crowds who attended the 
demonstration irrespective of those who marched in the pro- 
cessions, more than two hundred thousand persons were 
present in the park. The meeting passed off without any 
disturbance, and after speeches had been delivered from 
twenty platforms a resolution of protest was simultaneously 
put and carried. As our readers are aware, we consider 
that the Government's Licensing Bill is in many respects 
a vulnerable measure; but it is impossible to regard as 
“national” a demonstration which was admittedly organised by 
the liquor trade, which did not include a single really notable 
political figure, and which counted amongst its most pro- 
minent orators Mr. H. H. Marks, the Member for Thanet. 


The passenger steam-yacht ‘Argonaut,’ belonging to the 
Co-operative Cruising Company, which was on a voyage to 
the Mediterranean, was sunk off Dungeness on Tuesday 
morning ina fog. There were about a hundred and twenty 
passengers on board, as well as a hundred and twenty 
persons forming the crew. All were saved, and only the 
second officer was slightly injured. -The ‘ Argonaut’ was 
struck by the Newcastle steamer ‘ Kingswell,’ and sank in 
about half-an-hour. It is immensely to the credit of the 
crew and the passengers that the boats were filled in so 
orderly a manner, although the ‘Argonaut’ threatened to 
founder before all had left her. No one can read the 
account without pride and satisfaction. When the two 
hundred and forty persons had been transferred to the 
‘Kingswell,’ there was a new anxiety, as she too threatened 
to sink, and the passengers had again to take to the boats. 
Fortunately, the fog lifted, and the collier ‘Southmoor’ was 
signalled. On board this ship passengers and crew were 
safely taken to Dover. 


It was officially announced on Tuesday that Lord Tweed- 
mouth bad resigned the office of Lord President of the Council 
for reasons of health. Lord Tweedmouth, who had rendered 
valuable services to his party as Whip, was appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty on the formation of the present 
Administration. On the reconstruction of the Cabinet after 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s resignation, he was trans- 
ferred to the Lord Presidency of the Council—practically 
asinecure post—but since his serious breakdown a few months 
ago has taken no part in public affairs. In view of the 
unimportant character of the office, it is not likely that the 
vacancy caused by Lord Tweedmonth’s retirement will lead 
to any substantial change in the Cabinet. 


The book war between the Times and the Publishers’ 
Association has come to anend. The Times will, it is stated, 
in future accept books from the publishers on the same terms 
as the ordinary circulating libraries. This, we take it, means 
that net books shall not be sold by the Book Club for less 
than the published price until six months after the date of 
their publication. Now that the quarrel is ended we wish to 
make no comment beyond expressing our satisfaction that a 
dispute which was inimical to the interests both of authors 
and readers is ended. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
7 See 


THE SITUATION IN THE NEAR EAST. 


A§ we write it seems probable that a pacific solution 

will be found of the dispute over the Bulgarian 
Railway. That being the case, the less said for the 
present on this specific point the better. We must, how- 
ever, say once again that the best friends of Bulgaria in 
this country remain convinced that the Principality will 
be wise if she does not yield to the temptation to make 
Turkish difficulties the opportunity for gratifying her 
national aspirations. It is perhaps natural that she 
should desire a change of status, but considering that the 
change would only be nominal, and that in truth she suffers 
no political inconvenience, or at any rate no political weak- 
ness, from maintaining the status quo, it would be most 
unwise to take action which might lead towar. No doubt 
Bulgaria has a strong army, but after all she is a very smali 
country and her financial position is necessarily weak. In 
these circumstances, war with Turkey has great risks, even 
though Bulgaria can calculate upon victory for her arms 
for the first few mouths. What Bulgaria has to remember 
is that even if she beat the Turks in the field, occupied 
the greater part of Macedonia, took her troops up to 
the gates of Constantinople, and in fact did all that from 
the military point of view she can hope to do in her 
wildest and most ambitious dreams, she would in all 
probability have achieved nothing substantial. 


Accept the supposition of victory to the full, and yet it 
remains a fact that the more her arms prevailed and the 
further she carried her conquests, the greater would be the 
anxieties and jealousies created among the Powers, and the 
greater the likelihood that they would meet in conference 
and come to some agreement in which Bulgarian interests 
would be sacrificed. Russia, after an exhausting war, 
managed to reach the outskirts of Constantinople and to 
penetrate the Asiatic provinces of Turkey. Yet this did not 
prevent an agreement of the Powers at the Berlin Con- 
ference which in effect deprived her of the fruits of victory 
and distributed them among those who had taken little 
or no part in the fray. Can we deny that a similar fate 
would almost certainly overtake a victorious Bulgaria ? 
The people who reaped the harvest after the Russo-Turkish 
War were not the Russians, but the Roumaniauns, the 
Bulgarians, the Servians, the Austrians, the Greeks, the 
British, and, perhaps we ought to add, the French, since 
the occupation of Tunis, over which the Sultan claimed 
suzerainty, was an outcome of the Berlin Conference. Take 
another example of the results of war in South-Eastern 
Europe. Though the Turks beat the Greeks so completely, 
Turkey was not allowed by the Powers to take advantage 
of her conquests, and, indeed, it might be not unfairly said 
that the net result of the war was in the long run the loss 
of Crete to the Turkish Empire. It is not difficult to 
imagine an arrangement made by a Conference held, say, 
at the Hague after a successful Bulgarian war—a war 
stopped by the combined naval and military action of the 
Great Powers—under which the last people to profit would 
be the Bulgarians. If the Bulgarians are wise, they will 
create a claim upon the consideration of the Great Powers 
by inaction rather than by action, and by refusing to take 
an opportunity rather than by seizing it. No doubt a Bul- 
garian might reply with some truth that the Great Powers 
are so much at sixes and sevens over their policy in 
the Balkaus, and are occupying such different attitudes 
towards the idea of a regenerated Turkey, that it would be 
very bad business to count upon their benevolence based 
upon an act of Bulgarian self-denial. We admit the truth of 
the indictment, and we fear it is only too likely to be the 
case that Bulgaria has lately received suggestions in certain 
quarters incompatible with the notion that she will 
oblige all the Powers by keeping quiet just now. Never- 
theless, we are convinced that in the end Bulgaria would 
actually gain by the maintenance of peace, and by having 
on her side those who desire that no capital should be made 
out of the present condition of Turkey. In the case of 
war Bulgaria would have no real friends, though there 
might be Powers willing to take advantage of the trouble 
created in order to push their own ambitions. If, on the 
other hand, Bulgaria keeps the peace, she may rely at any 
rate upon Russia, Britain, France, and Italy showing 











gratitude to her for not having involved Europe in the 
perils of a Balkan war. 

_ While dealing with the situation in the Balkans it ig 
impossible to refrain from expressing admiration of the 
wisdom, moderation, and good sense displayed in Turkey. 
Though the Young Turks, as is general with the engineers 
of revolutionary reform, are most anxious to show that 
they are good patriots, and do not wish to do anything 
which may lead to the disintegration of their country 
it is clear that they take no exaggerated view of the 
nominal position of Bulgaria. ‘They by no means 
desire to advance vague claims of Turkish suzerainty 
over those portions ,of the Empire which have been 
severed from the main stock during the past genera. 
tion. They realise that Bulgaria is to all intents and 
purposes an independent country, and will remain g0, 
Again, they feel that the existing Turkish Empire is quite 
a large enough field for their activities, and that they will 
have plenty to do in reorganising and developing the 
de facto dominions of the Sultan without troubling about 
those in which he is merely a de jure Sovereign. But 
though the leaders recognise these facts clearly enough, 
the Young Turks are in many ways in a difficult position, 
and not unnaturally dread the forces of reaction. 
Therefore they do not wish at the present moment to give 
any excuse for the allegation that they have sacrificed the 
rights of Turkey, even in theory. This being so, there 
should be no difficulty in some mediating Power or Powers 
giving assurances to Bulgaria that if she is reasonable 
and patient just now there will later on be a readjustment 
of her relations with Turkey which will be satisfactory to 
both sides. Our duty, at any rate, is clear. Bulgaria 
owes a great deal to British sympathy, and we trust 
that she will enable us to remain her friends. At the 
same time, the Young Turks have behaved and are 
behaving so well, and the regeneration of Turkey on 
sound lines is of such vast importance to the peace of the 
world, that there can be no question as to which way 
British influence should be exerted. It must be exerted 
strongly to support the new régime. If the forces of 
reaction were to overwhelm the Young Turks, and Turkey 
were to fall into a state of anarchy, the whole world must 
suffer. It is, in fact, our duty, not only as a Power inti- 
mately concerned with preserving the peace of the world, 
but also as a Power responsible for the welfare of a vast 
Mohammedan population, to give our sympathies to those 
who sincerely desire to regenerate the greatest independent 
Islamic kingdom on sound lines. We ask nothing from 
Turkey for ourselves. All we want is a strong, peaceful, 
and well-organised Empire. Whether it will be possible 
to form such an Empire out of the welter of faiths, races, 
and ideals which exist in Asiatic Turkey—it is Asiatic 
Turkey which counts—remains to be seen. For ourselves, 
we cannot profess to be altogether optimistic ; but at any 
rate the experiment is well worth trying, and must have 
our warmest good wishes and co-operation. 

We have spoken of the dangers which may come from 
the reckless use by Bulgaria of her opportunity, or what 
she thinks her opportunity, to alter the status quo for her 
own benefit. The same may very well be said of Austria- 
Hungary. There seems, unfortunately, to be a vague and 
restless notion in the dominions of Francis Joseph that 
the Empire ought to strike while the iron is hot, and to take 
advantage of the Turkish Revolution. We are convinced 
that the Austrian statesmen could make no greater 
mistake, even from the purely selfish point of view, than 
to act on these lines. In the first place, it appears pretty 
clear that Austria-Hungary does not really know what she 
wants in South-Eastern Europe. She has, no doubt, a 
vague desire to go to Salonika, and to incorporate not only 
Bosnia but Herzegovina in her Empire, and also to obtain 
the lion’s share of Macedonia and Albania. There is 
evidence, however, that the wiser minds in Austria- 
Hungary see that the gratification of these ambitious 
views, even if it should prove possible, might be exceedingly 
dangerous not only from a political but from a military 
point of view. By stretching her arm out to Salonika 
Austria-Hungary would be literally thrusting her hand into 
a hornets’ nest, and exposing herself to attacks of a most 
dangerous kind on both sides, let alone the possibilities of 
internal revolt in her new acquisitions. The merest tiro 
in strategy who looks at the map will realise how 
dangerous would be the situation of Austria if she went 
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to Salonika against the wishes of her neighbours and 
of the local population. But serious as are the military 
dangers of such action, the political dangers are even 

ater. Austria-Hungary is the last Power in the world 
that wants to have the problem of the South-Eastern Slavs 
raised in an aggravated form. But this would almost 
certainly be the result if Austria were at this moment to 
annex a large stretch of territory filled with Slavs, and 
Slavs with distinctly aggressive aspirations. Though 
Austria does not seem to realise the fact, she is the Power 
who above all others should be anxious to maintain the 
status quo in South-Eastern Europe. 





THE NEWCASTLE ELECTION AND ITS LESSON. 


AN any political lesson be found in the Newcastle 

) election? We believe it can; it is that the 
present Government have lost the confidence of the 
country, and if there were a General Election to-morrow 
would lose their majority at the polls. A correspondent 
whose letter we publish in another column, after a very 
careful analysis of the figures and a comparison of them 
with those of the election of 1906, comes to the conclusion 
that some six thousand seven hundred persons who voted 
for the Liberal candidate at the General Election refused 
to vote for him ten days ago. Of these electors he calcu- 
lates that 2,524 went clean over to Mr. Renwick, the 
Unionist candidate, and that another contingent of 1,498 
gave their votes to the. Socialist. Further, at least 2,663 
of those who voted for the Liberal at the General Election 
abstained from voting at all at the by-election. The 
significance of these figures is, of course, immensely 
strengthened by the fact that they tell, only somewhat 
more emphatically, the tale which has been told in almost 
all the by-elections of the past year. No Liberal Party 
man who really faces the facts, and has the honesty to 
admit them, has any hope that the by-elections of the 
future will show differert results. ‘The Government will 
in all cases lose at by-elections. They will at the very 
best retain “safe” Liberal seats, and those only by greatly 
diminished majorities. 

The question which immediately arises out of the facts 
we have just stated is: Why have the Government lost 
the confidence of the country? Our answer is that 
they have lost it, and deserved to lose it, because 
they have in fact, if not in name, betrayed the cause of 
Free-trade,—the cause which they were placed in power 
to further and to safeguard. Liberal Members were sent 
in unprecedented numbers to Westminster, not because 
the majority of the electors had suddenly become Liberal 
partisans, but simply and solely because the country did not 
wish to change its fiscal policy, and because at the moment 
the only method available for preventing the dreaded change 
was to placea Liberal Government in power. The country 
at the General Election thought of Free-trade, and Free- 
trade only, and assumed that it could trust the Liberals 
not to use a victory obtained by the transfer of thousands 
of Unionist votes to the Liberal side to carry out a mere 
party programme. Unfortunately the confidence thus felt 
by the electors has not been justified. The Liberal Govern- 
ment have used a national victory for purely sectional 
ends. To have done this would have been unfair and 
unwise if the party measures had had no direct influence 
on the Fiscal question,—if, for example, the Liberals 
had confined themselves to passing Bills like the ‘l'rade 
Disputes Bill or the Small Holdings Bill. But the 
Government have gone much farther than that. They 
have passed measures, and threaten further measures, 
which, by destroying the financial equilibrium of the 
country, must inevitably ruin the cause of Free-trade. The 
experience of the pust and the experience of foreign countries 
show us that Free-trade can only be permanently main- 
tained under a system of sound finance and moderate expen- 
diture. To put the matter in concrete shape, the public will 
only endure a certain amount of direct taxation, and if, 
owing to profligate expenditure, it is necessary to raise large 
extra sums of money, the taxpayers will insist upon being 
bled in the dark rather than in the light,—for that, in the 
last resort, is the distinction between direct and indirect 
taxation. The American Protectionists found twenty 
years ago that the best way of maintaining their tariff 
was to empty the Treasury by lavish expenditure upon 
pensions. ‘lhe present Government have insisted upon 








laying the foundations of a tariff by similar methods. The 
result has been to disgust and perplex Unionist Free- 
traders throughout the country. The Government have 
forced such men to feel that the sacrifices many and great 
which they made at the General Election to secure Free- 
trade were made in vain. A so-called Free-trade Govern- 
ment have discovered a short cut to Protection which 
even a nominally Protectionist Unionist Government would 
not have dared to use. One of the greatest securities against 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy was the difficulty that the Unionist 
Party were under of finding an excuse for a general tariff. 
This very efficient bulwark has now been demolished, 
and excuses in abundance have been provided for the Pro- 
tectionist policy as soon as the swing of the pendulum 
shall put the other side into office. The Protectionist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will find it an easy task to 
carry through the establishment of a general tariff. The 
time, he will be able to say to the House of Commons, for 
discussing whether a tariff is a good thing or a bad 
thing is past. “ We need not trouble ourselves with this 
academic question. We have got to raise a large sum of 
money in order that the country may meet its obligations 
and pay its way, and the only method for doing this 
which I can advise, or which any sane Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could advise, is the imposition of indirect 
taxation in the form of a tariff.” 

The Unionist Free-trader would on this ground alone 
have an ample right not merely to feel indignant, but to 
express his indignation by his vote. But this is by no 
means the whole reason for his quarrel with the Adminis- 
tration. He not only finds that Administration indirectly 
and unconsciously Protectionist, or, at aby rate, deter- 
mined to lay the foundations of a tariff. He finds them 
in other respects essentially opposed to the principles 
of free exchange. Free exchange, as Cobden and Bright 
knew well and explained to their countrymen, is not a 
matter which can be confined to exports and imports. It 
is a living principle which concerns the whole of the social 
organisation. But the Liberal Government do not even 
in words express their allegiance to the policy of free 
exchange, except in the one branch of imports and exports. 
In every other particular free exchange is openly denounced 
and derided as the enemy. Socialism and Protection are, 
as Bastiat pointed out long ago, but dual manifestations 
of the same spirit. They are twin peaks in a great 
mountain chain of error. But the Government's home 
policy is essentiaily Socialistic, though no doubt their 
Socialism is of a somewhat timid cast. It is not the less 
dangerous for that, however. Indeed, it is more dangerous, 
because a certain number of well-meaning people who 
desire to withstand Socialism fail to recognise the enemy 
when dressed in a Liberal uniform. The special privileges 
conferred by the Trade Disputes Bill are contrary to the 
principles of free exchange. The same may be said with 
even greater emphasis of the Government's policy as to the 
unemployed, and of the way in which they have met the 
demands of the Socialists on such subjects as sweating and 
“the right to work.” And what are we to say of the 
indications that those who control the policy of the present 
Government—that is, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his allies in the Cabinet—are in favour of the 
nationalisation of the railways? Could any proposal be 
more inimical to the principle of free exchange? Again, 
what could be less like Free-trade than the land values 
legislation threatened by the Ministry,—legislation which 
we have been told the Liberal Government have so much at 
heart that they will destroy the Constitution and abolish 
the House of Lords in order to place their measures upon 
the statute-book? What we have just written is, in our 
opinion, an ample explanation of—nay, more, we will say 
an ample justification for—the special feature of the 
Newcastle and other by-elections,—the transfer of large 
blocks of votes from the Liberal to the Unionist side. 
The electors have not changed their views about Free- 
trade and become converted to Tariff Reform. They have 
merely found out that they were mistaken when they 
thought they were doing the best for Free-trade by 
voting Liberal. Instead, the Liberals have been getting 
the ground ready for the Tariff Reformers. 

In the circumstances which we havo set forth, what is 
the duty of Unionist Free-traders? We confess that tho 
prospect is dark and precarious. At the same time, 
it will not do to abandon hope. They must be ready 
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to take advantage of any opportunity afforded them for 
furthering their cause. Such an opportunity is afforded 
by the suggestion made in a letter which Lord Wemyss 
has published in the newspapers during the past week. 
Lord Wemyss’s aim is the peaceful reunion of the dis- 
united Unionist Party. The instrument he proposes is a 
Commission, to be appointed by the Unionists as soon as 
they come into power, which shall investigate the facts 
concerning the fiscal policy of the country :—“ Let, then, 
Mr. Balfour give an assurance to the Unionist Party that, 
if returned to power, no action will be taken as regards 
Tariff Reform until this vital question has been ‘ fought 
out and searched out’ by a small judicial expert Commis- 
sion, and then assuredly there will be union and peace. 
Meantime the thus reunited Unionist Party, if returned to 
power, will find their hands full in resisting the legislative 
reak-up of the Union and in defending liberty and 
property—the first duty of Government—against Liberal (!) 
Socialism.” In our opinion, this is a policy upon which 
the Unionist Party might sincerely be united, and one 
which it will be well worth the while of the leaders of 
that party to accept, even though they are Tariff 
Reformers. If the Unionist Party are not united in some 
such way, it is quite possible—nay, it is most likely—that 
though the Liberals may fail to obtain a majority at the 
next General Election, the same fate will happen to them 
also. We shall, in fact, be faced with the supreme evil 
of the two regular parties in the State in equal strength, 
and the balance held between them by two anarchic 
groups, the Irish Nationalists and the Socialists. From 
such a result nothing but evil could possibly come to the 
Unionist Party. If they yield to the temptation to buy 
the Nationalists and the Socialists, they will ruin their 
cause for a generation, for the present Unionist electors 
would never forget or forgive such a sacrifice of principle. 
On the other hand, if the Liberal Party buy the Nationalists 
and the Socialists—which we are bound to admit they can 
do with much less likelihood of destroying their party— 
we shall have the country administered for four or five 
years by a Government which will be sure to carry out a 
policy ruinous to the best interests of the nation. Again, 
if the Tariff Reformers are as confident as they profess to 
be that their policy rests upon the rock of reason and 
common-sense, they cannot possibly object to its discus- 
sion before a Royal Commission. Indeed, they should 
welcome such an inquiry as the best means of giving 
permanence to the fiscal system which they intend to 
introduce. <A tariff which a Royal Commission had 
recommended would be placed above the reach of attack, 
and would not be exposed to variation at every swing of 
the political pendulum. 





PUBLIC HONOUR. 


HE remarkable “revelations” made by Mr. Hearst in 
connexion with the American Presidential election 
deserve to receive almost as much attention on this side of 
the Atlantic as, we are happy to learn, they have received 
on the other. In some respects, indeed, the excitement 
created in America is a most hopeful sign, for it may fairly 
be taken as meaning that a large body of American opinion 
is disgusted at the cynical corruption which has been 
revealed. On the other hand, one must regretfully admit 
that a good deal of the interest which has been created is 
only attributable to the love of the populace for the details 
of any scandal. It must also be remembered that the 
Standard Oil Trust is intensely unpopular throughout the 
States, and that any charge reflecting upon it would 
naturally be welcomed, even by people who would not be 
shocked at similar dishonourable practices under other 
conditions. There is, in fact, no means by which we can 
measure the real feeling of eighty million people upon 
such an issue as that which has now been raised by Mr. 
Hearst. If there were any general condemnation of 
political bribery, it is hard to believe that bribes could be 
given and received with such cynical frankness as is dis- 
closed in some of the letters which Mr. Hearst has made 
public. Many of these letters are brief communications 
enclosing certificates for large sums of money. Collateral 
evidence shows that these sums were paid in consideration 
of the action taken by politicians with regard to Bills in 
one of the State Legislatures. Other letters refer to the 
support or opposition to be given to various candidates for 











office. Here, for example, is a letter from Mr. Archbold 

representing the Standard Oil Trust, to Mr. Foraker. 
referring to a Mr. Bennett, who was in the race for the 
Attorney-Generalship of Ohio :—“ Bennett was associated 
with Monnett in the case against us in Ohio, and I would 
like to tell you something of our experiences and jm. 
pressions of the man gained in that case. If you know 
him at all I am sure you will agree that his candidacy 
ought not to be seriously considered from any point of 
view.” Even more outspoken are the letters written by a 
certain Mr. Sibley, who appears to have been, according to 
the Times correspondent, a Democrat and a Republican in 
turn, “ but always a Standard man.” In November, 1903, 
Mr. Sibley writes to Mr. Archbold as follows :—«A 
[Republican] United States Senator came to me to-day to 
make a loan of $1,000. I told him I did not have it, but 
would try and get it for him, and would let him have it in 
a day or two. Do you want to make the investment? He 
is one who will do anything in the world that is right for 
his friends if needed. Please telegraph me ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No,’ 
I will give you the name when I see you.” 

To realise what this means, let any Englishman try to 
imagine a third person attempting to sell a Member of the 
House of Lords or a Member of the House of Commons to 
a commercial company for the sum of £200. Fortunately, 
we know that such a thing is not only impossible, but at 
present inconceivable. Whether it will always be so is 
another question. It was not so in the past. In the 
eighteenth century Members of Parliament sold their votes, 
so it is known, to the Sovereign, and sometimes sold them, 
so it is rumoured, to Anglo-Indian Nabobs. Even now the 
bribery of electors is not extinct, and the mental attitude 
which will permit people to wink at electoral bribery as a 
venal offence is not far removed from the toleration of 
legislative corruption. The criminal law happily deals 
more or less severely with electoral bribery when it is 
discovered, and the offence in its cruder forms is probably 
disappearing. There is, however, a much more subtle 
form of bribery which affects our whole political system, 
and which, it is to be feared, tends to increase rather than 
to diminish. It is best described as class bribery, and is 
seen in its most blatant form in connexion with the 
demands put forward by Government servants. When- 
ever any vote comes before the House of Commons which 
only remotely affects the position and prospects of Govern- 
ment employees, a number of Members are certain to rise 
and openly demand favours for their constituents at the 
expense of the general community. A particularly gross 
instance of this character occurred only last Session in 
connexion with the Post Office Vote. ‘The wages of post- 
men, which are increased every few years under electoral 
pressure, depend to some extent upon the official estimate 
of the cost of living in different towns, and the Members 
who spoke in the debate on the Post Office Estimates 
almost without exception confined their remarks to a 
demand that a higher scale of wages should be allotted 
to the different towns which they represented. And yet 
we are now light-heartedly advised by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Churchill, Sir John Brunner, and 
other earnest Liberals to increase the number of men in 
Government employment by at least half-a-million through 
the nationalisation of the railways. 

A somewhat less direct, but almost equally dangerous, 
form of class bribery occurs in connexion with private Bills 
promoted by railway companies. When a railway company 
wishes to make a new railway, or in any other way to 
enlarge its system, it must come to Parliament for the 
necessary sanction in order that the public interest may be 
protected against a private monopoly. ‘To secure this 
object all private Bills have to be submitted to investiga- 
tion by a Select Committee composed of Members chosen 
without regard to their political opinions, each of whom is 
required to sign a declaration that he has no private 
interest in the matter. The Bill must also pass through 
the formal stages of first, second, and third readings in 
the House itself, and advantage has been taken of this 
fact to try to force the railway company to make con- 
cessions to its employees which have no relevance whatever 
to the text of the Bill. This, in plain language, is a form 
of blackmail, and the danger involved is very serious 
indeed. If Members of Parliament consider it legitimate 
to use their legislative power to force a concession from a 
railway company for the private benefit of some class in 
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the community, the railway companies will begin to feel 
that they are justified in using the power of the purse to 
combat this form of blackmail. In ethics two wrongs 
do not make one right, but in practice one wrong 
constantly leads to another wrong intended to counter- 
balance it. 

We lay stress upon this danger because so far there is 
né evidence that the majority of the present House of 
Commons in the least degree appreciates the risks which 
are being run. On the contrary, the whole attitude of 
the House appears to be that the power of Parliament 
ought to be employed for the private benefit of any 
section of the community which earns its living by 
means of manual labour. This is exactly the same mental 
attitude which characterised Parliament in days gone by 
when it passed laws for the benefit of the landowning 
class, or when it established tariffs for the benefit of 
articular manufacturers. There is nothing sacred in the 
fact of manual labour which justifies the application of a 
separate code of morals for the benefit of the labourer. 
Some Members of the House of Commons doubtless 
believe that in adopting this theory of the power of 
Parliament they are actuated merely by humanitarian 
impulses. Few people, however, would have the courage 
to deny that the present tendency of the House of 
Commons to pass measures in the interest of the working 
classes is primarily due to the fact that the working 
classes command a great deal of political influence through 
their voting-power. In plain language, much of the 
legislation of recent years is in all essentials bribery, 
with this difference only,—that the person who bribes 
provides the cash not out of his own pocket but out of the 
pockets of other people. The question which we venture 
to submit to earnest Liberals is whether such a system as 
this is permanently consistent with that legislative purity 
which at present is happily almost universal in the 
Parliament of the Uaited Kingdom. If it is to be 
considered right for Members of Parliament to bribe 
certain classes of their constituents at the expense of 
the public Exchequer, or at the expense of private firms, 
other classes in the community will be driven to the 
belief that the only manner in which they can protect 
themselves is by bribing Members of the Legislature. 
The real test question which every Member of Parlia- 
meut ought to put to himself is whether his action is 
taken in the public interest. When once Parliament 
begins to act solely in the private interest of particular 
persons there is-no limit to the extent to which the whole 
Government machine may become corrupted. 

This is the fina], and to our mind conclusive, objection 
to any system of Protective tariffs, for every tariff 
must be primarily conceived in the interests of some 
body of manufacturers, and if the advantage to be 
gained is sufficiently considerable, the persons who will 
benefit will be willing to pay for it. In the particular 
case of America there is no doubt that the existence 
of a Protective tariff has very greatly contributed to 
a lowering of the standard of honour in the Legislature. 
We do not go so far as to say that this is the sole 
cause for the difference in the standard of public 
honour at Washington and Westminster, for in other 
protected countries, as in France and Germany, the 
legislative standard is undoubtedly higher than it is in 
the United States. The point is that the system of Pro- 
tection in every case creates additional opportunities for 
corruption, and therefore ought to be avoided, however 
high may be our estimate of the moral standard of our 

own people. In the last resort this moral standard is the 
real safeguard of every country against corruption, but, in 
view of human weakness, it is a safeguard which itself 
ought to be guarded. Therefore not only ought we to set 
our faces against that particular form of corruption which 
Protective tariffs stimulate, but also politicians on both 
sides of the House ought to be mol ca in refusing to 
support any measure which is framed rather for the private 
advantage of a particular section of the community than 
for the public benefit of the whole nation. The true 
doctrine of political conduct cannot be better expressed 
than in the words of the prayer to which Members of 
both Houses of Parliament listen every day before 
entering upon their public duties :—‘ That, laying aside 
all private interests, prejudices, and partial affections, the 
result of our counsels may be the public wealth, peace, and 











tranquillity, and the uniting and knitting together of the ° 
hearts of all persons within the realm in true Christian 
love and charity one towards another.”’ 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITS RELIEF. 


HE Times has done a real service in collecting 
information as to the amount of unemployment, 
and the steps which are being taken to deal with it, in six 
great provincial cities. It is well to have the facts put 
before us in a less piecemeal fashion than that in which 
they have hitherto been supplied. There is a superficial 
difference between the various cases which helps to obscure 
their underlying identity. To have our minds fixed on 
unemployment in commercial and industrial centres treated 
as a Class is an advance upon the earlier method of regard- 
ing each as a separate unit. The figures brought together 
by the Times special correspondent do not suggest much 
doubt as to the extent of the evil. The unemployed are 
with us much earlier than in previous years. They have 
not waited for winter ; they have come in harvest-time and 
in warm weather. In Manchester the returns from a 
number of Trade-Unions show that fourteen per cent. of 
their members are out of work, and this involves a corre- 
sponding amount of unemployment among the unskilled 
labourers depending on them. Liverpool is in a worse 
case. In a great port the proportion of unskilled and 
casual labour is very large. It is not for nothing that 
“docker” has become a synonym for the worst paid 
and the least organised class of work. The figures 
shown by the Labour Registry are formidable. In 
the second week of September, 1907, the applicants at 
the Registry were only nineteen. In the corresponding 
week this year they were seven hundred and fifty-eight. 
No doubt allowance must be made for the fact that the 
Registry is better known, and that many men out of work 
have for the first time thought of applying to it. We 
question, however, whether very much of the increase is 
due to this cause. The existence of an agency of this 
kind soon becomes known among the class for which it is 
intended. Birmingham, from the nature of its trade, is 
in a better condition than either Manchester or Liverpool. 
The staple industries are many, so that depression “ is 
never universal, or equally and simultaneously acute ; all 
the eggs are not in one basket.” Nor, being an inland 
city, has it anything like the amount of casual labour that 
grows up round the loading and unloading of ships. Of 
Leeds the information is more scanty, but there is a large 
increase in the number of applicants to the Distress Com- 
mittee, though there is much less able-bodied pauperism 
than in 1904. In Glasgow the situation is more acute. 
It has been stated by the City Chamberlain, on the 
authority of a Trade-Union return, that there are twenty 
thousand heads of families out of work in the city 
and the surrounding district, and in one large ship- 
building and engineering establishment 31:7 per cent. of 
the workmen have been turned off. 

When we come to the methods adopted for meeting this 
state of things we find one characteristic running through 
the list. The remedies seem one and all to rest on no 
intelligible principle. Manchester, as might have been 
expected, is ahead of the other towns. The Corporation 
have asked the Local Government Board to allow them to 
borrow £50,000 in order to spend it on public works. The 
city, it appears, is exceptionally fortunate in owning a 
great deal of land, and it has always intended to put it to 
public uses. It is now proposed to hurry on these works 
“in order to provide employment for regular workmen 
of various kinds under ordinary market conditions.” 
A Distress Committee has been busy in putting the 
Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905 into operation. It now 
employs seventy-five men for three days in each week in 
trimming the banks of a new road. The League of Help 
works on Charity Organisation lines, and assists families 
who show willingness to help themselves to tide over this 
bad time. Liverpool, on the other hand, is doing little in 
the way of providing employment, and what it is doing is 
in the nature of relief works. For reasons we shall shortly 
state, we think that so fur they are going on the right 
lines; but we cannot give the sume praise to the system 
of providing relief in kind or money through various 
charitable agencies without any adequate inquiry 
into the circumstances of the applicant. It will be 
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said, perhaps, that to be out of work is in itself a 
test; but in presence of competing and overlapping 
charities, this is not at all a safe conclusion. In times of 
conspicuous distress there is always a good deal of money 
or money’s-worth floating about, and it is by no means 
easy to ensure that the least worthy claimants do not get 
the lion’s share. In this respect Birmingham, in the 
opinion of the Times correspondent, is better advised. 
“Relief seems to be very carefully and judiciously 
administered ” by three voluntary societies, and the work 
is ‘‘ systematically co-ordinated so that applicants are sent 
from one to the other, and dealt with according to their 
character and needs.” The weak point in the Birmingham 
system is the Labour Exchange. ‘ The one established is 
elementary,” and this in a district containing thousands of 
employers carrying on innumerable skilled trades, and 
where consequently a good Labour Exchange might 
be of immense value. Manchester has managed better 
in this way. In the course of last year work was 
found through the Labour Registry for eight hundred 
and eighty-five men and nine hundred and seventy- 
six women. The same thing may be said of Glasgow. 
Very little else that shows wisdom, either economic or 
political, is being done there, but there is a good Labour 
Exchange. 

How far these figures and estimates really presage a 
winter of exceptional distress in the country generally 
it is too soon, perhaps, to say. At least there are high 
authorities who still hold that, taking the country as a 
whole, there is no reason to expect anything of this excep- 
tional kind. What is certain is that we shall hear a great 
deal more than formerly of what unemployment there is, 
and that a number of very inappropriate remedies will be 
suggested. For once we are in complete agreement, so far 
at all events as words go, with Mr. Snowden and Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald. To legislate in a panic would be the 
worst possible way of dealing with the question. The 
Socialist Party, and toa great extent the Labour Party, 
have a pretty clear notion of what they want. The com- 
munity is bound, on their showing, to find—that is, to 
make—work for every man who is, or thinks himself, 
unable to get work for himself. This is not a point we 
propose to argue over again in this article. The good 
sense of Englishmen may still be trusted to see that the 
recognition of a right to demand employment from the 
State would lead by a pretty straight road to the abolition 
of private employment. A House of Commons which 
had been persuaded to pass such a Bill could be 
trusted to make the welts of State employment 
sufficiently attractive to give it an undisputed command 
of the labour market. What it is more important to point 
out at this moment is the want of any equally clear grasp 
of principle in those who reject this solution. When, for 
example, we read of the great public works that the city of 
Manchester is prepared to undertake at once, instead of 
spreading them over several years as was originally 
intended, we recognise the value of the scheme as a means 
of providing for the unemployed in the winter of 1908-9. 
But how about the winter of 1909-10 and those that will 
follow? Manchester will have incapacitated itself for 
doing anything to relieve its unemployed then because 
it will have used up in advance the land it has in 
possession and the money it will have borrowed: 
Public works are no remedy for want of employ- 
ment unless they are reasonably permanent in their 
nature, or unless there is good ground for believing that 
the demand they have undertaken to meet will cease with 
the completion of the job. In the latter case they will 
really be relief works, and to our mind it is a very open 
question whether relief works, as distinct from the purely 
test labour which is given in a workhouse, are of any 
value. When a man is unable for the time to support 
himself, and has no friends from whom he can get help, 
he is a pauper in fact. He is dependent, that is, on the 
community—not on his friends or neighbours who know 
him, but on the community at large—for the necessaries 
of life. That is what pauperism means. If it has come 
upon a man by no fault of his own, but by pure mis- 
fortune, it involves no disgrace ; and, if it did, the disgrace 
would be in no way lessened by giving the mode of relief 
a fine name. The wage paid for unnecessary work 
done for the ratepayers is as much poor relief as the 
weekly dole of the relieving officer, or as the food and 








lodging given in return for a specific task in a work. 
house. The first step towards any national treatment 
of the unemployed question is to give words their 
right meaning. 





“KILLING NO MURDER.” 


HE majority of mankind are not in the habit of 
estimating nicely for themselves the exact degree of 
iniquity in the various forms of crime. They readily 
accept the voice of authority, which is the law of the land 
consented to by the people for their own restraint and 
protection. If the law decides to take a more indulgent 
view than formerly of a particular crime, it is certain that 
most people will soon adapt their own opinion to it. This 
in practice may pass for being the result of one’s environ. 
ment, and so in a sense it is; but changes in the law may 
frequently be found to have been the beginning of a flabby 
condonation of old and detestable wickednesses. Of course 
we must distinguish ; to say that there are cases in which 
the greatest detestation can only be suggested to the 
public mind by the retention of superlative penalties is not 
to say that men should still be hanged for sheep-stealing. 
But the law of England has long, and very rightly as we 
hold, taken an unwavering course in regarding murder as 
a thing apart,—as the greatest of all attacks upon the 
interests of human society, and one which can only be 
paid for by the forfeit of life itself. That this segregation 
of the crime, so to speak, has produced a peculiar horror 
of it in the public mind is surely evident. The word 
“murder” gives the imagination a shock. The existence 
of this feeling about murder is in itself the very protection 
of the community which all law is designed to achieve. 
For law that only penalises, and neither protects society 
nor reclaims malefactors, is indeed the negation of 
economical administration. The law about murder is the 
most striking illustration of what we have said, but it is 
true in all cases that the law profoundly influences the 
moral ideas of a country. It guides the national 
conscience. 

During the last few weeks there has been an azitation 
in favour of greatly reducing the sentence of penal servi- 
tude for life passed on an unbappy woman, Daisy Lord, 
who murdered her infant child. Originally she was 
sentenced to death, and then, according to the invariable 
custom, was reprieved, and the life-sentence was substituted. 
We recorded last week the answer of the Home Secretary 
to the authors of the appeals. He explained how the 
sentence of penal servitude is really an indefinite term 
which is treated at the discretion of the Home Secretary, 
and that women convicted of infanticide are seldom 
imprisoned more than three years. Meanwhile they are 
brought under good influences from outside as well as 
inside the prisons. Granted, as we readily do grant, that 
the greatest amount of indulgence that it is safe to practise 
is justified in the case of a poor woman who has possibly 
been betraved and deserted, we still cannot agree for a 
moment with Mr. Gladstone that the death penalty ought 
to be abolished. Murder is murder, and will always 
remain so. The theory of it as something incapable of 
qualification, as absolute in its horror, should be kept 
untouched. Surely the most humane, the most reforma- 
tive treatment that is compatible with that theory is the 
treatment which is already sanctioned by the Home Ofiice. 
In all the agitation on behalf of Daisy Lord—and we 
write of the subject again because we recognise the 
wide extent of that agitation—we have not had the 
good fortune to see a single word said from the point 


of view (if we may put it so) of the helpless 
infants who have been murdered, or may yet be 
murdered. Apparently in our modern humanitarianism 


those who are most helpless of all, those whose very 
liability to violence is a cry for protection, do not 
count. The whole matter is discussed as though a 
baby might legitimately be disposed of as carelessly as a 
kitten ina tub. Infant mortality is one of the worst evils 
and greatest scandals of our civilisation, and, as though 
this were not so, we are asked to look on unconcerned while 
adaptations’ of the law are proposed which might, for all 
one can tell, add considerably to the death-rate. We, at 
any rate, will never fail to raise our voice in protest against 
the hideous notion that a little child’s life is not worth 
yery much consideration, and that it is a less crime for a 
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mother to slay the helpless creature she has borne than to 
murder a full-grown man or woman. 


Lest injustice should seem to be done to the “ humani- 
tarian” statement of the case, let us quote some of the 
arguments. ‘The Manchester Guardian, which pleads its 
opinions as brilliantly as they possibly could be pleaded, 
says of Mr. Gladstone’s announcement as to Daisy Lord’s 
treatment — 


“This is much better than the worst, but far from completely 
satisfactory. Wo have very little faith in the reformative 
influence of the prison in ordinary cases; still less when the 
prisoner is a young woman who slips into crime under the push 
of heavy misfortune. But even if a short time of imprisonment 
were likely to be as beneficial as the authorities are persuaded, 
there could be no excuse for the cruelty with which the benevo- 
lence of justice is disguised. To offer it to a wretched woman 
first as a nominal sentence of death and then as nominal imprison- 
ment for life is to inflict torture such as only obtuse stupidity or 
custom grown petrified can compass. The Home Secretary would 
like to see the law amended which imposes death for infanticide. 
Public opinion is with him there, and goes further; it would like 
to sce a less harsh name given to the indeterminate sentence in 
such cases than perpetual confinement. The time is indeed ripe 
for a complete classification of the chaos of offences of all grades 
which are lumped together under the name of murder, and the 
task would not be much longer deferred by a statesman mindful 
of the peril law runs of losing reverence when it falls notably 
below public sentiment.” 


This apparently renounces the idea of punishment as 
unsuitable altogether for those who murder children. Is 
it proposed, then, that there should be a reward for 
murder—a pleasant sojourn in the keeping of kind 
persons who will make the murderess forget her unbappy 
ast and devote herself to a useful future? Has the 
probable effect of such a reformative treatment as this on 
ali those weak minds which require the restraint of dread 
been honestly faced? As for the alleged brutality of the 
procedure as it is now, does not the writer in the Man- 
chester Guardian see the whole thing upside down? The 


custom of the Home Office in dealing with women who | 
| 


kill their illegitimate children is only too well known. We 


are not condemning it, but it is a fact that the Daisy Lords | 


know that there is not the remotest probability that they 
will be executed. It is important, none the less, for 
deterrent purposes, that every woman who is tempted to 
think that she may excusably rid herself of shame and 
inconvenience by murder should be aware that there is 
just a chance that she may have to pay the extreme 
penalty. Each case is, and ought to be, theoretically, 
judged on its merits, and from every standpoint the 
legalised and permanent remission of the death sentence 
is undesirable. 
indulgence (not to mention the subsequent indulgences in 
prison) as a torture inflicted by obtuse stupidity is, to our 
thinking, a dangerous inversion. Another writer on the 
humanitarian side, Dr. Josiah Oldfield, says :—* If we 
recognise that people come into this world to be made 
better, and that it is the duty of society to improve the 
individual, we see what a sad mistake it is to condemn 
Daisy Lord to a lifelong imprisonment of soul-kiliing 
routine. To reform criminals should be the aim of 


enlightened penology, and curative sentences should 


It is an indulgence, and to speak of this | 


| forbid us any longer to take the Jewish point of view. 


replace those savage penalties which come down to us | 


from ages which knew no better.” 
interests of Daisy Lord, aud we only wish there were no 
obstacles to assenting to it. But our former objection 
unhappily holds good. The baby is not mentioned. Yet 
it, too, has “come into the world.”’ Dr. Oldfield writes as 
though it were natural for children to come into the world 
to be made not “ better” but fewer. It is unquestionably 
the duty of society to “improve the individual” ; but this 
duty implies the necessity of preventing a certain number 
of the individuals from being prematurely removed. If 
Dr. Oldfield does not admit that, he is exalting adult life 
at the expense of the infants. Probably he does not admit 
it, yet that is the logical conclusion of his loosely conceived 
criticism of the Home Secretary. Really we are revolted 
by this kitten-in-the-tub estimate of the value of infant 
life. It professes to be humane, but it is actually a sham,— 
if not a piece of brutal savagery. We imagine that it is 
professed chiefly by doctrinaires rather than by persons 
intimate with crime at first hand. In the Daily Chronicle 
of Tuesday there is a very different reflection on the 
matter from a “prison visitor.” She says:—“ The 
crime of infanticide is treated with the utmost levity 


This is excellent in the | 





| thanked God that at least they were not in the dark. 








by many of the unfortunate class with whom I come in 
contact. I have on more than one occasion heard the 
remark, ‘If you takes a drop of drink, you gets a month, 
but if you kills your kid you don’t get nothing done to 
you.” I cannot help thinking that the light penalties 
which have frequently been inflicted in such cases are 
largely responsible for this appalling indifference to a 
crime which after all is murder.” Probably the crime 
of the woman is condoned by the feeling that the man 
who is responsible for her downfall gets off scot-free. 
Nothing we have said is meant to extenuate the behaviour 
of the man, who is a brute, and would deserve much more 
punishment than the law provides for him even when he 
is made amenable to it. But it should not be forgotten 
that the woman in killing her baby is erring not only 
against society but against her instinct. The lowest 
animals are equipped with a fierce devotion to their 
offspring, and nothing will induce us to believe that a 
complete renunciation of this elementary instinct in a 
human being is an act lightly to be forgiven. There are, 
no doubt, cases hard enough to make angels weep, and we 
can readily believe that Daisy Lord’s is one of them ; but 
to base laws upon exceptions is to encourage a fatal laxity 
of opinion which it is the first duty of the lawmaker 
to prevent, especially if his view of the law’s function 
is “ humanitarian.” 








THANKSGIVING. 
RAYER and thanksgiving are perpetually coupled in 
the Old Testament. The latter was as essential as the 
former in the worship of Jehovah. To forget the benefits of 
God to the race was the very foundation of impiety. The 
Jew came into the presence of God with a psalm of thanks- 
It was part of the ordained sacrifice. The Passover 
itself was a feast of thanks. In like manner St. Paul dwells 
urgently upon the spiritual necessity of thankfulness. The 
Christian must “in every thing give thanks.” Evidently St. 
Paul considered thanksgiviug to be a duty, and one from 
which a man must not look to his personal situation or his 
sympathetic sufferings to absolve him. The whole creation 
might groan and travail around him, but still he must give 
thanks. 

Considering this attitude of the Jewish and early Christian 
Churches, it is strange to remember that the Lord's Prayer 
does not contain a clause devoted to thanksgiving, and that 
but little direct allusion is made in the Gospel to the duty of 
thankfulness. Without doubt the comparative silence of our 
Lord on this subject is sympathetic to the modern man. 
Thanksgiving “in every thing ’’—even formal thanksgiving— 
is not as easy to us as it was to our fathers. It tends to 
become more and more a momentary expression of personal 
relief, escape, or happiness. The Jews’ devout interpretation 
of their history, which made memory ever ready with reasons 
for spiritual rejoicing, sprang, at least in some measure, from 


giving. 


g, 
their early belief in atribal God. Our knowledge of the history 
of the world, our belief that God is in no sense a national God, 
For 
generations the early Church rejoiced in the thought of the 
abolition of death by Christ. The glory of the great discovery 
made even martyrdom easy. Truly those men had some- 
thing to be thankful for! That period of keen and intense 
spiritual perception is gone. In the providence of God, it did 
not last very long. But it left the world with a theory of 
the universe, a theory which Paul conceived, and which sprang 
alive from his brain, a vital thing palpitating with the eternal 
emotions of contrition, love, and forgiveness. It contained in 
itself the elements of change and of growth, and might have 
remained vital until now had the schoolmen not defined it to 
death. ‘Till lately, however, the dry bones of this theory have 
sufficed to pacify the spiritual curiosity of the world, and men 
Ve are 
beginning to feel now that the great plan of God is beyond 
our grasp; that St. Paul was right when he confessed that 
after all he had not altogether apprehended it; and that it 
has been analysed since his time by no ecclesiustieal Com- 
mittee whatever. We cannot any longer thank God that we, 
without merit of our own, are redeemed from an eternal 
torture to which others, without fault of their own, are 
condemned. Such thanksgiving would stand between our 
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souls and the keeping of the two Commandments of Christ. 
Even if we could still hold the terrible doctrine that the 
God in whom Christ taught us to trust was at enmity with all 
those who had not been reconciled to Him by correct con- 
viction, compassion would seem to us a more worthy emotion 
than thankfulness. Again, to come to smaller matters, we 
can no longer rouse thankfulness in our own breasts, nor in 
those of our friends, by pointing to the greater and less 
deserved misfortunes of others. Our thanks are silenced by 
sympathy. Those who take upon them to preach their duty 
to the suffering at all point not to the glorying of the martyrs, 
but to Christ’s resignation to the will of God. 

Nevertheless, it remains a self-evident fact that thankfulness 
is initself agoodthing. Some conscious effort after it must, 
therefore, be a wholesome discipline,—some effort which shall 
lift us above our own gains and grievances. It is the 
religious aspect of gratitude, and they are ungrateful 
people who are for ever weighing the exact amount of the 
benefits they have received, and for ever missing the eternal 
values which defy calculation. In the stiff spirit of rebellion 
which to-day forbids so many people to bow their heads in 
thankfulness to God or man there lurks a strange weakness. 
Cowardice and selfishness prey upon them, and they cannot 
shake them off. As a rule, they are a mischievous element 
in the community in which they find themselves. As we 
watch them we understand why our Lord spoke in one breath of 
“the unthankful and the evil.” Some invisible link would seem 
to exist between the spirit of thankfulness and moral strength. 
If we are led to wonder how a given man can be so thankful 
in such adverse circumstances, or so grateful for so little 
kindness, we are sure to find ourselves wondering also 
at the exceptional beauty of his character. It certainly 
“becometh well the just to be thankful”; but even for the 
just it is often very diflicult. 

The Disciples of Christ said, “Teach us to pray,” and the 
world owes them an eternal debt. Yet we sometimes wish 
they had added, “ Teach us to give thanks.” Can we extract 
this teaching from the Gospel for ourselves? ‘There is not 
much to go on; but there is something. Christ's teaching 
on the subject, so far as we can gather it from His precept 
and example, bears a close relation to His teaching about 
prayer. He did not restrict either the one or the other to 
spiritual benefits. He prayed for the necessities of life, and 
gave thanks for them. In almost every description of a 
meal the Evangelists record the giving of thanks. He 
thanked God also for the simplicity of true religion—that it 
could be revealed to ignorant people who in the eyes of the 
wise were but children—and He thanked God for the sense 
that His prayers were heard,—‘ Father, I thank thee that 
thou hast heard me. And I knew that thou hearest me always.” 
He grieved over the fact that only one man in ten who was 
restored to health interrupted his business or pleasure to return 
open thanks to God, and He advised the man whose faith, He 
said, had healed his sickness to make acknowledgment of his 
thankfulness according to the rites in which he was brought 
up,—to “offer the gift that Moses commanded.” It is impossible 
to suppose that our Lord thought of God as requiring any 
sacrifice—the prophets had risen ages before above any such 
conception—impossible also to imagine that our Lord thought 
that in the case of the careless nine, God, like some half- 
hearted philanthropist, would grieve over a deficit of thanks. 
When He said, “ The sabbath was made for man,” He put all 
religious observances on to a new plane. It was the men, not 
God, who registered aloss. It would have been good for them 
to have been mindful of their benefits, would have lifted their 
thoughts and made them happier and stronger. He was 
distressed that they had failed to recognise “ the things which 
belong unto thy peace.” One of the severest condemnations 
in all the parables is spoken against the man who remained 
unsoftened by the forgiveness of a debt. An act of cruelty 
cancelled for him the gift of grace. His own shortcomings 
were counted to him again. Once more he is made to 
“possess the iniquities of [his] youth.” We see that he has 
injured his own moral nature by his ingratitude. These are, 
we think, the only direct references to thankfulness contained 
in the Gospels. Inthe last prayer of Christ—as it is recounted 
by John—He speaks of the friends whom God had given to 
Him, and whom He loved to the end, and implicitly, if not 
explicitly, gave thanks that he had retained their devotion. 
* Of them which thou gavest me have I lost none.” 











May we not say, then, without unduly straining either 
incidents or language, that Christ counsels us to give thanks 
for our daily bread, for our health, the love of our friends, 
the simplicity of true religion, and for the sympathy of God? 
A nobier rule of thanksgiving could not be imagined. It 
does not require us to understand the universe, to take any 
particular view of history—such things are impossible to 
“babes ”’—or to share the ecstasy of the early Church. Christ 
is “the light of the world,” not its explanation, a “kindly 
light amid the encircling gloom.” Even Newman could say no 
more. Christianity takes for granted that there is “ something 
amiss,’"-—some enemy bath sown tares. It takes for granted, 
ulso, that all will come right in the long last, “ but of that day 
and that bour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are 
in heaven, neither the Son.” The thanks required of those 
who accept the religion Christ taught preclude neither 
sympathy nor bewilderment. They are such as the vast 
majority of men can offer during the greater portion of 
their lives. As to those who cannot, we can but conclude 
that with the sacrifice of thanks, as with the sacrifice of alms, 
“if there be first a willing mind, it is accepted according to 
that a man hath, and not according to that he hath not.” 
Otherwise the yoke of Christian worship would not be easy, 
but, like the Jewish ceremonial which it supplanted, a burden 
too grievous to be borne. 





THE BANK FRAUDS. 

NEW variety has been added to the list of frauds com- 
mitted on banks, and the student of crimes of skill 
should be grateful. Forgery, perhaps, is the commonest form 
of bank swindling, and next to it, possibly, come robberies of 
messengers and confidential clerks, which require a good deal 
of manual adroitness, but nothing very elaborate in prepara- 
tion. The victim's attention is distracted—there is an alarm 
of fire, or a bystander faints suddenly—and a bag containing 
copper is substituted for a bag containing gold,—you can 
generally guess the end of the paragraph by a glance at the 
first two or three lines. But last week’s robbery was some- 
thing much more original. It began with extremely careful 
planning; it needed the services of a skilled forger, and the 
man who carried it to its conclusion combined the daring of a 
burglar with the self-possession of an accomplished actor. 
He has not yet been caught, or even traced, and he has got 
clear away with between two and three thousand pounds in 
small notes and gold. That is not a very large sum, compared 
with the losses in other bank frauds; the Liverpool bank 
swindling of six years ago, for instance, when a clerk and 
three confederates made away with £160,000. But for 
impudence and effrontery the Harlesden swindle leaves 

others involving far larger sums in the shade. 

Nothing could have been more ingenious or more suc- 
cessful than the plan and its carrying out. On the morning of 
Tuesday week the managers of twelve branches of the London 
and South-Western Bank in the South of London received 
communications purporting to come from the manager of 
the Harlesden branch. Each branch manager was informed 
that a Mr. Davitt Samuel Windell was transferring from the 
Harlesden branch a sum of £750; Mr. Windell would call 
in a day or two upon the branch manager; a specimen 
of Mr. D. 8. Windell’s signature was enclosed, and the 
communication bore the private code-word of the bank, 
which is altered from headquarters every day, and is 
kept as a closely guarded secret. What more could a bank 
manager wish for in the way of security? Why should he 
imagine Mr. D. S. Windell capable even of advertising his 
business in his name? Why should he scent a swindle? 
Rather he would feel pleased at the transfer of so good an 
account to his branch. It is not surprising to read of one 
grateful manager writing a letter to his colleague to thank 
him for sending him a valuable customer. Mr. Windell would 
be assured of a polite welcome. And so, when Mr. Windell 
arrived, he was. He was a young man between twenty-six 
and twenty-eight, he wore a top-hat and gold-rimmed 
spectacles, he drove about in a taximeter-cab from branch 
office to branch office of the bank, and at each branch 
asked to see the manager. To that official he stated that 
he was Mr. Windell, and asked if an intimation had reached 
the bank that he had transferred his account to the local 
brancl. He was informed tbat all was in order, upon which 
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en 
be remarked that he was on his way to Windsor races, or 
made some other pleasant comment. Then he asked for a 
cheque-book, wrote out a cheque to “self” for £290, and 
signed the cheque “ Davitt S. Windell” in a handwriting which 
exactly tallied with the specimen signature already received 
by the manager ; he said he would take the money in small 
notes and gold, thanked the cashier, shook hands with the 
manager, wished him “ Good day,” and drove off in his taximeter- 
cab to the next branch bank. He visited eight in all; and as 
he modestly drew cheques for no more than £290 at each of 
them, he carried off with him a sum of £2,520. The taximeter- 
cab registered 22s., and he tipped the man sixpence. The 
whole extent of the fraud was not discovered until some 
hours later. Meanwhile Mr. D. S. Windell vanished, leaving 
eight branches of a London bank to mourn the next morning 
over his “ uswal signature.” 

The theories multiply, of course, as to who he may have 
been, and how he came into possession of the bank’s secret 
eode-word. “ Vigorous clues are being followed up by the 
Scotland Yard detectives,” one of the newspapers informs us ; 
we must hope that they will not be so vigorous as to elude 
pursuit altogether. The layman may guess, perhaps, that 
there were confederates at work. Some one in touch with 
headquarters must have got at the code-word; some one in 
touch with the Harlesden branch must have procured the 
branch notepaper ; and some one who knew the general habits 
and methods of the branch banks in the district must have 
laid down the lines on which the swindle would be most likely 
to succeed. The planning was ingenious, and the forging of 
the Harlesden bank manager’s signature was so skilfully done 
as to be impossible to detect except with a microscope. But 
the really difficult and dangerous part was given to the man 
who was sent round to draw the cheques and carry off the 
cash, and the astonishing thing is that, able as he was to do 
most of his part extraordinarily well, he did not in one small 
particular do it a little better. It adds, too, to the topsy- 
turvy success of the whole business that it was precisely 
because in this small pariicular the swindler acted his part 
badly that he actually escaped capture. The driver of the 
taximeter-cab noticed that his fare, who had told him he 
would be wanted for a long drive, went to branch after branch 
of the same bank, but would never drive up tothe bank doors. 
He would get out of the cab a little distance away, and then 
walk in. The cabdriver’s suspicions were aroused. He 
thought the man he was driving was trying to get a cheque 
cashed, and was being refused; he could not, anyhow, under- 
stand why he should step sbort of the bank doors, and as they 
drove to the Crofton Park branch, drew up at the entrance. 
The swindler suspected something, and told him to drive 
straight back to the headquarters of the bank in Fenchurch 
Street. He did so; but if Mr. D. S. Windell had gone into 
the Crofton Park office he would have been caught. The 
manager of that branch was acting as manager of the Forest 
Hill branch near, owing to the absence of its manager on a 
holiday, and when he went to Forest Hill and found that the 
same notification from Harlesden bad reached both banks, be 
hurried back to Crofton Park to wait for the swindler. But 
the swindler, alarmed at something which need not have 
frightened him, had already, by the merest accident, made 
himself safe. 

Luck must always be on the side of the forger and against 
the bank in such a case. But the interesting point, as usual, 
is the partial failure of intelligence, of imagination. Why 
should a man, deciding to take a taximeter-cab on a journey 
which was going to cost over a sovereign, and which, to appear 
unsuspicious to the cabman, must be imagined to be the 
journey of a bank official,—why should he needlessly arouse 
the suspicions of the cabdriver by never driving up to the 
bank door? To the bank officials he was precisely what they 
expected,—one of those rather mysterious but not uncommon 
people who seem to do little, but have plenty of money, which 
they spend at race meetings; just the kind of person, in fact, 
who would be likely to transfer a cash account from one 
branch of a bank to another, and then draw out a large sum 
in gold and easily changed notes. To the cabdriver, on the 
other hand, he was never what he was expected to be. Even 
if he were going to keep his cab for a long time, there was no 
need to pay the driver anything in advance. If he had legiti- 
mate business at every bank, why not drive up to the door? 
If be had driven up to the door, if, even, he had done all his 





business in full sight of the driver, the driver would have 
imagined him to be an inspector, or a head cashier, or some 
official of the kind. Instead, he behaved, from the driver's 
point of view, like a suspicious person from the beginning. In 
spite of his cool handling of eight bank managers in succession, 
he could not stand up to the one man who was with him the 
whole time, who had no reason for suspecting him, and who, 
of all the men he met that morning, was the only one he did 
not mean to swindle. What would the detective make of that 
odd failure ? Would he decide that the criminal must be, of 
necessity, a bank clerk himself, used to and at home in the 
atmosphere of a bank, but unused toa motor-car, and afraid 
of himself in it? More wisely, perhaps, he would set the 
partial failure down to one of those unsuspected and unfore- 
seen weaknesses and mistakes which belong to almost every 
criminal and are part of almost every crime. The man, just 
because he is man, does not and cannot think out everything ; 
if the circumstances alter, he cannot be sure how he will 
behave in them. He cannot be absolutely certain of what he 
himself will do. In this particular case, he did not foresee 
that the driver might stop before he was told to do so, and 
when the cab stopped he was unnerved. He should bave got 
out unconcernedly and gone in to another swindle, but his 
luck was with him. Hermes, surely, god of chance and of 
thieves, sat at the chauffeur’s elbow, and turned the swindler’s 
car to London. 





FOG AND WRECK. 


NY one who was on board the Newhaven and Dieppe 
steamer ‘ Seaford,’ which was sunk in mid-Channel in 
August, 1895, must be fully conscious of the similarity of 
his experiences to those of the passengers on board the 
yacht ‘Argonaut.’ Between two and three hundred persons 
were on board and were saved in both cases; both vessels 
foundered in about the same length of time after being 
struck ; the passengers of both were taken off by the striking 
vessel ; in both cuses the striking vessel was herself in danger 
of sinking ; in neither case was there a trace of panic; and, 
finally, from both vessels every soul came safe to land with 
dry feet, if with shaken nerves. It is not, we think, priding 
ourselves too greatly, or attributing to self-control what is 
due to chance, to take some satisfaction in the reflection 
that so much that is creditable can be retrieved from disaster. 
People who have bent their minds to pleasure and are over- 
tuken by a catastrophe are, one might think, in the least 
suitable mental state to endure peril, and are therefore good 
material for panic. It is consoling to know that even in 
these circumstances our common churacter, which is alleged, 
with some reason, to have become more emotional, more 
liable to dangerous revulsions of feeling, is still capable of 
a useful phlegm,—a state of mind which, no doubt, dislikes 
being confronted with death, but which, at all events, holds 
itself well enough together to avoid making things worse by 
any abandonment of the senses. 

The present writer was “a humble unit,” as Matthew 
Arnold says, among those who were wrecked in the ‘ Seaford,’ 
and he thinks it worth while to describe the episode, if only 
because it was so different from what he expected, and from 
what he imagines the general conception of such a wreck to 
be. The ‘Seaford’ was only a few months old, and was the 
last word in those days of speed and comfort. She was built 
in separate water-tight compartments, and was reputed un- 
sinkable. The last time she left Dieppe was on a day the 
least sinister that one can conceive. The sky was cloudless, 
the sun hot, the sea dazzling and without a ripple. For a 
hot day it was a particularly clear day; as Dieppe was left 
behind, one could see the square sails of a topsail schooner, 
which was hull-down, fifteen miles away as plainly as if they were 
pencilled on paper. Every one was on deck. The passengers, 
unable to think of sea-sickness, concerned themselves with 
polite conflicts for the shadiest spots on deck. The ‘Seaford’ 
had steamed perhaps twenty knots at full speed when some 
one remarked that the English coast was in sight. “ Not yet 
—impossible,” said another, more knowing. “ But it’s quite 
plain, I can see the cliffs.” The “cliffs ” were a long, low, 
level bank, chalky white, ahead. It might easily have been 
land if land could possibly have been there. “It’s clouds,” 
said some one. Long before that time the captain had, 
no doubt, said to himself: “Fog.” It lay densely packed 
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and level,.a battlement on the horizon, as solid as only 
a wet sea-fog, the cumulus of thunderstorms and the 
piling up of the trade-wind clouds, can be. When it was 
reached it was a vertical wall; one could tell the exact spot at 
which the ‘ Seaford’s’ bow pierced it; in a moment one felt 
the chilliness of the douche; the fog streamed like smoke 
along the deck, and in a few moments the wet drops bung 
like a rimy frost to the bair and beards of men. The 
telegraph to the engine-room rang; the quiver of the high 
speed ceased, and the pulsation of tie screws died down. 
With regular blasts of her fog-horn the ship crept abead, the 
officers on the bridre watching and listening mctionless. 
There was no darkness in this fog; it was radiant, capturing 
and holding the sunlight, and as one looked into the 
baffling pall ahead one was exasperated that so brilliant a 
tuing could so eclipse the world. And, again, it was so 
low that one could still look upwards through it to the 
blue sky and see the golden trucks gleam enchantingly 
in the sun. As we came into the track of vessels moving 
up and down Channel, fog-horns could be heard bleating 
here and there, some sharp and well defined, others muffled 
and distant. Irony arranged that we should run all this 
gauntlet with success, and be sunk by a steamer belonging 
to the same line as the ‘Seaford’ which was crossing the 
Channel, and for which the ‘Seaford’s’ officers were actually 
looking out. 

Presently a fog-horn sounded nearer than any before. The 
captain pulled the line to his own whistle and gave blast for 
blast. Precisely how this marine conversation was conducted 
does not live in the memory, but blast answered blast. “I'm 
coming this way,” one blast seemed to say.—‘‘I’m going that 
way myself,” blared the other.—“ Well, I'll change my 
course.” —‘“ No, no; I’ve changed mine.” All too late; no 
one, if the writer remembers rightly, was to blame; but at 
last a bull-like voice gave a final warning full in our ears. 
And as we looked into the dripping fog at the spot where it 
was shattered by the sound, the impalpable whiteness had a 
sudden suggestion of more solidity ; a dark stain took shape,— 
the bows, funnel, mast, bridge of the other ship grew 
magically out of the fog and burst through. She was upon 
us. It all happened in silence. One looked on spellbound. 
The crash came. The ‘Seaford’ was cut into just abaft of 
amidships. 

The crash, after all, was not a terrifying crash. It cut a 
slit in the side of the ‘Seaford,’ and crushed the bulwarks 
into splinters, but only a few people fell to the deck. The 
writer, who saw the collision coming, had no difficulty in 
keeping his feet. After the first exclamations of dismay there 
was a certain reassurance. Had not the ‘Seaford’ water- 
tight compartments throughout? Was she not unsinkable ? 
And the officers, when asked if there were any danger, 
smilingly said, “ No, not the least.” The writer, in accord- 
ance with his imaginary picture of shipwreck, had expected 
the captain to take the situation visibly in hand: baw! 
orders from the bridge showing his authority and confidence, 
and impress and manage the passengers like a flock 
of sheep. But the captain said nothing to us, going 
on quietly with what he thought necessary. Perhaps he 
knew that blusteringly to dragoon us with the voice of 
Stentor would be to create the alarm he meant to avert. At 
all events, his plan was justified by its success. The officers 
by their bearing, and the passengers by their disjected 
remarks, buoyed up their hopes in their own informal, stolid 
way. For two or three minutes the small cargo-ship which 
had run us down remained fast in the hole she had made. 
In those moments one man on board the ‘Seaford’ swung 
himself up by her chains and gained her deck. Then she backed 
away; and as the fog enfolded her and she faded, a new 
anxiety arose lest we should lose sight of her altogether. The 
first suspicion of the truth that the ‘Seaford’ was doomed 
which came to the writer was when he went down to the 
saloon to look for a handbag. The sea was pouring in ina 
smooth green cascade. He remembers his astonishment that 
so much water should bave made so little difference to the 
feel of the ship. The legs of the chairs were under water. 
Coming on deck again with this knowledge, he found that the 
prospect was still not nearly so disconcerting as he had 
imagined. He was alone, without responsibility, and could 
swim well; and then there were tbe boats, and the sea was 
just. an unruflled lake, positively almost inviting. The 








vision of an infirm old lady who was by this time wearing 
a lifebelt fitted on with pathetic inefficiency changed hig 
thoughts. He saw in a flash, and admired then, as he has 
admired ever since, the self-possession of those who had 
children with them, or others dependent on them, and for 
whom, remember, being cast into the sea was virtually 
synonymous with being drowned. He is never likely to 
underestimate the inestimable confidence which the ability 
to swim brings at such a time as that, and perhaps he 
has more impatience than most people of the careless. 
ness in making this safeguard universal. Our captain must 
bave known now that he was sinking, but the officers stil] 
smiled reassuringly. By this time the cargo-ship bad come 
up on the otber side of us, and that was the crowning mercy 
of the adventure. Iler captain might have been held justified 
in keeping clear of us as his ship was in great danger, and his 
own crew were in the eyes of the law his first concern. If he 
had not come alongside as quickly as he did, or if there had 
been anything of a sea running, it is almost certain that the 
passengers could not have been transferred in time. But it 
is superfluous to speculate. Boards and gangways were 
thrown across from one ship to another. The women crossed 
first, the crew last. The writer has a vivid picture in his mind 
of the deck of the ‘ Seaford’ as he looked back at her dropping 
lower in the water; it was strewn with bent and broken 
umbrellas and sticks, and he supposes that at the moment 
of the collision the passengers had tried to steady themselves 
with these, which bad doubled up or snapped under them, 
When all were on board the cargo-ship, she moved a short 
distance away from the ‘Seaford.’ The end of the disaster 
was dim, yet plain enough to be memorable. The ‘ Seaford’ 
was sinking by the stern; the blow, by singular ill-luck, had 
struck her between her two chief compartments, and had 
opened up both. About half-an-hour after the collision her 
taffrail was level with the water. Shortly afterwards her 
bows shot high up in the air, revealing her keel perhaps a 
third of its length. Then she rolled slowly over to port 
und subsided gently in that position. The water poured 
in at her funnels. Some one said: “Look out! now the 
boilers will blow up.” But the belief that this always 
takes place was falsified. Nothing resembling it happened. 
There was no noise, no fuss. Suddenly one was conscious 
that the ‘Seaford’ was no longer there. That was all. 
She had gone underneath like a spectre. But for ten 
minutes after she disappeared there was a commotion 
above her on the sea. It was rather like the mound of 
water which wells up when a “main” is turned on in the 
street. And to the top of this mound parts of the 
‘Seaford ’—pieces of furniture, chairs, gratings, cushions, and 
such-like—were continually being shot up to float placidly 
away beyond the disturbance. 

The captain of the cargo-ship poirited for Newhaven, and 
steamed very slowly. His battered stem would bear no 
pressure to speak of, and he kept his pumps going. He 
ordered all the passengers to sit as far aft as possible, and 
so small was his vessel that this made a very appreciable 
difference to her trim. Thus he kept the bows as high in the 
water as possible. The passengers sat in a packed mass on 
the deck very strange to see. A few women had fainted, 
and stewards and stewardesses stepped round with brandy. 
This was really the anxious time, for if the cargo-ship 
sank there was little chance for people thrown into the sea 
thirty miles from land in a fog. But suddenly the scene 
changed most cheeringly. The fog streamed away, and the 
sea was once again bright and There were the 
bemused and blinded ships which bad been so lately hooting 
at one another all round us, sharp and plain to see. 
Probably not one of them, even the nearest, guessed what 
bad happened. And, indeed, even to us it seemed incredible. 
On this gentle, innocent sea had we just seen a fine vessel 
sent to the bottom? It had been rather like a murder on 
the stage. The lights had been turned down, tbe horrifying 
thing had been promptly and effectually done; but now the 
lights were up again,—and after all, did one believe in it? 
At our cautious speed it was a long voyage to Newhaven, 
and before we arrived there a passenger collected his wits 
sufficiently to constitute bimself spokesman, as some one 
always does apparently on these occasions, and make a 
pretty little speech about the captain and the crew, which 
they certainly deserved. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

ple See 
THE “AMERICAN WOMAN.’—I. 
[To Tux Evrron oF TUR “SPEcraroR.”] 
Sir,—The old-fashioned American novelist who was pressed 
for an explanation of the waywardness of his heroine found 
it in the fact that she was born of a French mother. The 
English writer of early romance attributed the vagaries of his 
heroines to the circumstance that they grew up without 
mothers at all. So shall we explain the unsophisticated 
Miranda, the ingenuous Desdemona, the vivacious Rosalind, 
and the wayward Jessica. The ostentatious prudery of 
Pamela, the sprightly courage of Sophia Western, the dour- 
ness of Jane Eyre, the wrong-beadedness of Dorothea Brooke, 
the obvious virtues of all Scott’s heroines with the single 
exception of Lucy Ashton, and all Shakespeare's with the 
exception of Juliet, are traceable to the circumstance that 
they were motherless. The novelist of to-day finds quite 
another explanation, not of the virtues—for novelists no 
longer find virtuous women interesting—but of the caprice 
of his heroine in the fact that she is, or is descended from, an 
American woman. All novels are written for women except 
the few which are worth writing. Time was when the 
characters achieved distinction by reason of the temptations 
which they resisted rather than by the concessions which they 
made. The English heroine resists or yields to her desire for 
place; her French sister is impelled by love; it is luxurious 
idleness alone which appeals to the American woman of 
fiction. In literature and life this is the clue to her 
actions. 

This prodigy which looms so portentous will bear some 
investigation. The term “ American woman,” whilst it has 
a certain definitive value, is capable of wide extension in time 
and place. We suspect her presence at Ephesus and in 
Corinth, and the Proverbialist had her in his mind when he 
declared in his great eulogy that “favour is deceitful, and 
beauty is vain.” The manifestation is not confined to the 
American Continent, nor even to the United States; indeed, 
it is entirely inaccurate as a description of the mothers, 
wives, and daughters of the average American man. This 
anomaly in classification is not confined to any one 
department of natural history. We speak of that anatoid, 


web-footed bird, which is larger than a duck and smaller | 


than a swan, as the Canada goose, whilst in reality the 
animal is the Branta canadensis. It is not a goose, and 
is not especially indigenous to Canada. To speak of the 
“American woman” as if she were confined to, or even 
especially characteristic of, the United States is as if 
one were to assume that the common scale which destroys 
apple-trees is found nowhere else than in San José, or 
that the potato-bug confines its ravages to Colorado. 
These pests did not even originate in the places whose 
names they bear, and the “American woman” was a 
common occurrence long before the United States were dis- 
covered. It is a familiar fact, however, that a disease which 
occurs sporadically in one milieu will burst into an epidemic 
of unexampled fury when it is transferred to a new 
environment. Upon this analogy, it would appear probable 
that the “ American woman”’ was introduced into the United 
States at a very early period, and finding there a suitable 
environment, began to develop an exuberant growth and to 
thrive exceedingly. 

It would be too large a task to trace the genesis of the 
“ American woman” beyond the period of her entry into the 
New World, fascinating as that investigation would be. She 
was early upon the scene in New England, probably as early as 
1620, the year in which the first shipload of passengers arrived. 
The annals of the community are full of accounts of her 
doings. One of the most forward harassed the ministers for 
five years by arising in church and asking questions, apparently 
to elucidate the sermons, but in reality to afford her the oppor- 
tunity of applying opprobrious epithets to them. Another 
woman pushed her recalcitrancy to such a point that “she 
would not bow her knee even at the name of Jesus.” The 
whip and cleft stick were her portion; yet in spite of these 
precautionary measures the evil had grown so large that in 
ten years sixty women assembled regularly to “ revolve 





points of doctrine.’ A Diet of ministers was established to | 


consider further measures of repression, but it is perhaps 


needless to add that nothing very definite came of their 
deliberations. 

The origin of evil has always been a fascinating speculation 
to the novelist as well as to the theologian; but all writers 
are agreed that.it lies somewhere outside of their own hearts 
and beyond the confines of their own country. When Canadians 
discover political and social evils in their midst they are quite 
sure that they came from the United States. The outbreaks of 
wickedness which occurred sporadically, though not infre- 
quently, in Scotland, ranging in heinousness from assassination 
to sleeping in church, were ultimately traced across the Tweed 
to England, or across the Channel to France. The early 
inhabitants of New England, Puritan though they were, found 
that the “American woman” was also present with them, 
and, having no neighbours from whom they could acquire the 
infection, they boldly ascribed the phenomenon to an outside 
source, and laid it to the charge of the Devil. One bas a 
certain hesitancy in contradicting the divines of New England 
upon a question in which they were so much at home. Yet I 
think that by a less esoteric exegesis we muy arrive at an 
understanding of this phenomenon. Idleness alone, which 
they described as the “mother of naughtiness,” will account 
for all those characteristics which are expressed by the term 
“ American woman.” 

It is an eternal law—at least it has been a law since the 
beginning of created things—that an organ, an animal, or a 
species cannot exist independently of its function. Life and 
growth are bound up with work, and we have not yet grown 
so mighty that we have emancipated ourselves from the 
dominion of this law. The primitive functions of the woman 
were to prepare food and clothing, to care for her mate and 
the offspring which she had assisted in producing. In course 
of time, and for reasons largely beyond her control, these 
obligations have become less incumbent upon her. With one 
exception, they have been usurped by the male or placed in 
the hands of hirelings. In the progress of civilisation and 
by the division of labour the food is purchased partially or 
wholly prepared, as the advertisements boast. In America 
this industrial change has been remarkably rapid, and there 
are women living in idleness to-day who in their youth were 
accustomed to take the sheaf from the field and prepare the 
evening meal from it before the night 11. 

Every advance in that industrial development of which we 
are boasting continually makes for the destruction of the 
family. Originally each family was more or less self-con- 
tained and mutually supporting. The man procured food 
from the forest, from the sea, or from the soil, and he was 
aided in these occupations by his boys, who became competent 
at a very early age. The woman dressed the skins, made 
them into garments, and prepared the food for eating. In 
later times she carded the wool, spun the yarn, wove the cloth, 
and fashioned it into clothing; and there are men yet living 
who look back with yearning to a family life in which these 
occupations were the chief concern. At an early age the 
girl, too, was initiated into these mysteries. She was 
self-supporting from her childhood, and, indeed, added 
to the wealth and comfort of the family. The child, 
instead of being a burden, was an asset. Both male and 
female were efficient members of the community, and there 
was an honoured place for even the maiden aunt, made 
honourable by her usefulness. Into this community of 
families comes the manufacturer with his machinery, 
and his love of money, and bis formulas about efficiency, 
saving of labour, industrial progress, and commercial 
development. Every turn of his wheels disintegrates the 
family by destroying its multifarious occupations. The 
butter, which used to be churned in the dairy kept cool by an 
overhanging willow-tree, is now made in a factory. The sheep 
which the children tended upon the hillside are gone, and 
with them the occupations of carding, spinning, and weaving 
which made the long winter evenings too short for the work 
to be done. The larder is stored day by day from the grocer’s 
waggon, and those delectable times are vanished in which the 
womankind gathered the apple and the berry and preserved 
them in shining rows, not for this year alone, but for next 
year and the year after. The country has grown rich, but the 
family is destroyed. There is money and idleness for the 
women of the well-to-do: idleness alone for the women of the 
poor. For the daughters of the poor there is the refuge of 
the factory and its sisters, the slum and the street. For 
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the daughters of the rich there is nothing but idleness, 
and both classes are more unhappy than when they lived 
in trees. 

The care of the offspring has been handed over to male 
and female hirelings—physicians and nurses—and thus 
a wide outlet for the physical and mental activity of 
the woman has been effectually stopped. Deprived of 
the care of her children, the woman suffers a diminution of 
her affection, and it is replaced by a noisy sentimentalism 
which is equally disastrous for mother, child, and husband. 
It is the maternal instinct running riot. It exhausts itself 
upon the infant, and none remains for the growing child 
to whom it might be of some value. The American mother 
is famous for the care of her infant and the neglect of her 
child. 

We have seen that women have handed over their function 
of preparing food to the cook, the making of clothing to 
the tailor, the care of their children to the physician. If 
these substitutes were females, the case would not be so 
anomalous; but, on the contrary, they are males, and I believe 
that all women now recognise the superiority of the man- 
cook, the man-tailor, and the man-midwife. It was left to 
Ibsen to discover that a woman could not sew a button to a 
garment effectually, and he was in the habit of performing 
that humble office for himself. Since his death, however, 
his wife bas confessed that she made it a secret practice to 
reinforce his attempt with her own needle. In a society 
which has grown up by natural process in the course of slow 
centuries, the woman performs her duties easily, almost 
unconsciously. In a society which is the product of only a 
generation, the woman who aspires beyond her primitive 
functions is an amateur in a new réle. We have all seen and 
pitied an animal compelled to perform a new and uncongenial 
tusk,—a dog in a dance, or a monkey sedulous over his sewing. 
Off the stage, we are told that these animals are subject to fits 
of ill-temper, to outbursts of emotion, to discontent, that they 
crave for excitement, and that, finally, they “break down.” 
It is not disclosing any professional confidences to say that 
symptoms of a somewhat similar nature have been observed 
in the case of the “American woman” as a result of her 
performance. 

The man and the woman are complementary the one to the 
other. In so far as the woman acquires the qualities and 
characteristics of the man she becomes to that extent futile, 
as futile as the man who has acquired the quality of effeminacy. 
No matter how effeminate a man becomes, he can never be 
so adorable as a woman. He will always be an amateur in 
that rdle, and the woman has him beaten at the start. The 
man qué man, in virtue of his own and his ancestral experi- 
ence, has an advantage over the woman in such exercises as 
playing golf and smoking cigarettes which she will find it 
difficult to overcome even by the most assiduous effort at 
imitation. In our lifetime at least she must remain an 
amateur, and her self-consciousness destroys all pleasure to 
herself or the beholder in her heroic endeavour to be some- 
thing other than that for which she was designed. Reduced 
by a power not her own to a condition of idleness, her case is 
a most unhappy one, and her manifold activities in the street, 
in places of entertainment, and finally in the Divorce Court, 
are merely blind strivings to free herself from an intolerable 
ennui. Her life is one of rivalry for appearance and position. 
The struggle exbausts her energy and all other means at her 
disposal. Her mind becomes warped and her ambition dis- 
torted. Eternal restlessness is her portion, a dislike of any 
discipline, a hatred of any law save that which her own whim, 
will, or desire imposes. To impose this law upon others 
becomes her constant occupation. 

The most oppressive burden which a woman is called upon 
to endure is that anomaly amongst created beings,—the 
wearing of clothes. In the state of Nature it is ordained that 
the female shall go quietly. The male is the gaudy, strutting 
creature. But in the race to which we belong it is the woman 
who is glorious ; and this burden of splendour, falling upon an 
organism which is unqualified for the task, breaks it down 
hopelessly, and renders it unfit for the performance of its 
proper functions. The possession of splendid apparel involves 
the necessity for its display, and out of that arises vanity, 
jealousy, rivalry, and all uncharitableness. This is the genesis 
of the thing which is known as society. To the American man 
there is something mysterious cbout this society, and his 











womenkind alone are supposed to understand it. He is in 
reality a simple-minded person, and his women have entered 
into a conspiracy against bim by which they shall live in idle- 
ness, and he shall “Jabour and toil, and rob, and steal, and 
bring all to his love.” The mark of social distinction in 
primitive communities is idleness on the part of the woman. 
One mark of poverty is that women are obliged to work. 
Brought up in an old-faskioned way, the American man thinks 
that he has extricated himself from poverty when he has 
succeeded in keeping his womenkind free from the necessity 
of work. Speaking generally, this is the aim of the “ American 
woman,”—to live a life of luxurious idleness. 

The next anomaly under which we labour is that we are 
compelled to live in houses, and have not yet become cop. 
vinced what the proper form of babitation is. The American 
man is himself without taste. The possession of taste is the 
prerogative of the woman. Accordingly she is the one who 
deals with the architect and decorator, and she is supposed to 
understand all matters pertaining to architecture, decoration, 
and furnishing in virtue of her femininity alone. When it 
comes to a question of building a “home”—as if a home 
could be built with hands—the rich, free woman, to demon. 
strate her eauality with the rich woman of older com munities, 
must have a house which resembles “the stately homes of 
England,” or a villa which vies in beauty with the abode of 
a “merchant-prince” of mediaeval Florence; or, to demon- 
strate the catholicity which exists in a free country, she 
will probably achieve a combination of both, with certain 
features added, which belong exclusively to a cathedral or a 
fortress. 

In the more degrading social conditions which prevail: in 
older communities each citizen wears clothing which he has 
learned by experience and tradition is most suitable to his 
occupation in life, and this practice leads to a distinction 
between workers in various trades, to the creation of classes, 
The flare and pearlies of the costermonger, the hobnailed 
boots of the ploughman, the blue smock of the butcher, the 
corduroy trousers of the labourer, the garb of the city clerk, 
all proclaim the class as clearly as a uniform betrays the 
Colonel or the clergyman. In a free country a style is 
established, no one can say exactly how, and in a month the 
wives of all members of the community—plumber, barber, 
factory-hand, and millionaire—are clad in imitation and rivalry 
of each other. And now there ure women who propose to 
add to these burdens the additional obligation of casting 
the ballot and engaging in public life.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANDREW MacPHatt. 

216 Peel Street, Montreal. 

[The conclusion of Dr. Maephail’s striking letter will be 
published next week. While feeling no small pleasure in 
finding space in our columns for a communication so vivid, so 
suggestive, and so incisive in style, and, we may add, in 
many particulars so timely and so wholesome, we are bound 
to make certain reservations. It is not necessary to disclaim 
any intention of giving publicity toa general attack on the 
women of America. Dr. Macphail renders it abundantly clear 
that he makes no such attuck. He recognises the soundness 
of the women of America as a whole, and does not fail to 
realise that the * American woman” of his indictment is to be 
found throughout the modern world,—in Britain, in France, 
and in Canada, as well as in the United States. She is more 
visible in America because she is more adulated and more 
advertised there, and accordingly is conveniently distinguished 
by the designation imposed upon her by our correspondent. 
She is also a special danger to America, and that is why we, 
who yield to none in our sympathy with and admiration for 
the people of the Union, sball be glad if we can do anything 
to call attention to a very great danger to the larger half of our 
race. We desire to point out that we by no means agree with 
Dr. Macphail in his opinion that the luxurious idleness which 
he rightly condemns is to be cured by all women becoming 
nurses and cooks. That is a view as erroneous as it is con- 
ventional. A woman rich enough to employ nurses and cooks 
is quite justified in doing so, and in devoting herself to the care 
of her household and her children in other ways. She can find 
plenty to do if she bas the will and is inspired by a sound 
tradition of domestic and social duty. There are many rich 
women who are neither idle nor luxurious, and yet avail 
themselves of the freedom from hard work which their wealth 
allows them.—EIp. Spectator. ] 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE NEWCASTLE ELECTION. 


[To tux Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”| 

Srr,—It is interesting to compare the voting at Newcastle at 
the General Election with that at the recent by-election. At 
the former election there were 170 plumpers for Sir Walter 
Plummer and 25 for Mr. Renwick, also 11,144 splits between 
them. Therefore 11,339 electors voted for one or both of the 
Conservative candidates and for no one else. I think I may 
call these men the Old Guard of the Conservative Party. 
They will never be made doubtful or lukewarm by any crime, 
folly, or inefficiency, past or threatened, on the part of their 
leaders. Mr. Cairns got 804 plumpers, also 17,394 splits with 
Mr. Hudson, the Labour candidate, 192 with Sir Walter 
Plummer, and 30 with Mr. Renwick. The men who 
plumped for Mr. Cairns or split between him and Sir Walter 
Plummer or Mr. Renwick were, I take it, Liberals who would 
not vote for the workmen’s candidate, and some of whom 
even tried to keep him out by putting in a Tory. The men 
who split between Mr. Cairns and Mr. Hudson would all be 
sufficiently in sympathy with orthodox Liberalism to oppose 
the Tory candidates. For my present purpose I may therefore 
describe as Liberals the 18,422 men who voted for Mr. Cairns. 
Mr. Hudson got the above-mentioned splits with Mr. Cairns. 
He also got 1,013 plumpers, 436 splits with Sir Walter Plummer, 
and 24 with Mr. Renwick,—the last three categories yielding 
together 1,473 votes. The men who gave him these votes were 
evidently recalcitrant Socialists or Labour men, some of whom 
would rather have been represented by a Tory than a Liberal. 
There were also 55 spoiled votes, so that 31,289 electors in all 
went to the poll. I believe this was something like 88 per 
cent. of all the voters on the register, a heavy poll, but I have 
not the exact figures at hand. The register on which the 
by-election was fought had about 600 more names on it than 
that in force at the General Election, but it was based on the 
qualifications valid in July, 1907, and there had been during 
the intervening fifteen months an enormous number of 
removals. Probably the numbers of available electors did 
not differ much at the two elections. Now look at the 
figures for the by-election. Mr. Shortt only got 11,720 
votes, 6,702 fewer than the number of the people who voted 
Liberal at the General Election. The Liberal deserters dis- 
posed of their votes as follows: 2,524 of them went clean 
over to Mr. Renwick, bringing his poll, with the help of 
the Conservative Old Guard, up to 13,863. A further con- 
tingent of 1,498 Liberal deserters went over to Mr. Hartley, 
and these, with the 1,473 recalcitrant Socialists of the General 
Election, brought bis poll up to 2,971. The increase of 17 in 
the number of spoiled votes accounts for a few more, but at 
least 2,663 of those who voted Liberal at the General Election 
must have abstained from voting at all at the by-election. 

It is not possible even for those who took some part 
in the election to feel any certainty as to the causes 
which produced this remarkable defection. Mr. Shortt was 
a.magnificent candidate,—a genial, straightforward, fluent, 
und effective speaker. He was in full sympathy with 
Liberalism as expounded and practised by the present Govern- 
ment. He was untiring in his meetings, and was assisted by 
enthusiastic canvassers, who were not, however, as numerous 
as could have been wisbed until the last few days of the con- 
test. Both candidates had several able speakers to help them. 
Of course the Tories had the help of the suffragists and the 
Primrose Dames, the Sporting League, the parsons and the 
publicans, the 'ariff Reformers and Coal Consumers, the 
“disgruntled” Irishmen, and (indirectly) of the Socialists. 
Our city was inundated with hordes of blatant, unscrupulous 
windbags, spouting at every corner, nominally for one or other 
of the above-mentioned leagues or coteries, but really for the 
Tory candidate. These gutter orators, paid no doubt in most 
cases by Tory sympathisers, kept our town in a good-humoured 
uproar day and night. They were followed and cheered or 
jeered, as the case might be, by crowds of boys and girls, of 
unemployed and unemployables, and by the general riff-raff 
of the city, but I do not know that the political influence of 
the speakers was very great. Nor do I think that Tariff 
Reform bad much to do with the turn-over, though bad times 
have here been aggravated by stubborn strikes, and starving 





men are apt to listen to any quack who undertakes to find | 








them bread. Dislike by the middle class of the Old-Age 
Pensions Act, and exasperation among the working class at ite 
meagre and tentative character, bad a good deal of influence, 
I think. Then there was the Eight Hours Bill for mines. It 
has never been popular, even among the pitmen, in this locality, 
and many people of all classes fear that it will raise the price 
of coal. The Licensing Bill probably lost the Liberals more 


votes than any one other cause. It has many enemies besides 
the publicans. The recovery of the monopoly value of 
licensed houses for the State would not be generaliy 
unpopular if it stood alone; but it does not. Great numbers 
of sober, respectable people fear that their comfort is going to 
be interfered with, either now or in the near future, for the 
problematical benefit of a few drunkards and for the 
gratification of a few teetotalers. Any one who strolls along 
a main road leading out of one of our great cities on a fine 
Sunday morning must be impressed by the crowds of men, 
women, and children making for the country by motor, tram, 
carriage, and bicycle. He would be equally struck by the 
number of excursionists going out of town at any of 
the great railway stations. Such people look on the 
Licensing Bill as the work of Sunday-closers and Aboli- 
tionists, to be followed, most likely, by more stringent 
measures still. They will strenuously resist any measure 
that seems likely to interfere with their holiday excursions 
by making it more difficult than it is at present for them 
to obtain reasonable refreshment. It is an important fact 
that the teetotalers bave by their zeal and organisation 
obtained an influence in the Liberal Associations and over 
Liberal policy which is out of all proportion great if com- 
pared with the number of voters that they can bring to the 
poll. One cannot speak with any certainty, but I think I 
have indicated some of the factors which may have aided 
in bringing about the Liberal defeat. It only remains for me 
to suggest one more: “the swing of the pendulum,”’—in other 
words, the permanent weakness of democracies, fickleness.— 
I am, Sir, &e., ©. E. Carr. 





THE CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY OF 
RELIGIONS. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me, as aconstant reader of the Spectator 
of thirty years’ standing, to put in a gentle protest in regard 
to your article on the Oxford Congress in last week’s issue ? 
You select for comment three papers read at the Congress. 
One, Sir A. Lyall’s, you notice favourably, and I fully agree 
with you. The other papers selected are Dr. Haupt’s on the 
ethnology of Galilee, and Dr. Eisler’s on the circumstances of 
the foundation of the Eucharist. These papers you evidently 
regard as extravagant and absurd. Whether they really are 
so is a question which at present I cannot discuss. But if we 
accept your view and regard them as fantastic, then the 
question arises whether it is fair to dwell on them to the 
exclusion of all the rest. May they fairly be called typical ? 
It has, in fact, been remarked by many people that the 
number of extravagant and fantastic papers at Oxford was 
very small, Of the hundred and thirty or hundred and forty 
papers read, a considerable proportion were of high value. 
Some embodied the researches of many years. The chief com- 
plaint of members was that there was too much to be learned. 
I am not sure whether your suggestion that the Congress 
showed itself less sceptical and more credulous than average 
people is seriously meant. At any rate, to prove your point 
it would have to be shown that the more speculative papers 
met with general consent, and this was not the case; they 
met with sharp criticism. Congresses of this sort seem 
adapted rather to rub down the angles of personal opinion 
and to promote moderate views. And I think that no one 
who has watched the course of New Testament inquiry in 
recent years will doubt that this is at present the prevailing 
tendency. Extreme views, whether radical or conservative, 
are moderating, and the oscillations are becoming less violent. 
It was in the hope of furthering this tendency in the history 
of religion that one Oxford man at least became 
A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE. 


[To rue Eprror or tue “Sercraror.”] 
Sir,—Perbaps one reason for the engrossing interest evinced 
in the Congress on Comparative Religion is to be found in 
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the growing feeling that religion is, after all, one of the great 
“cosmic” processes, in fact the greatest. The more it is proved 
to be universal, the more its “‘common terms” are laid bare, the 
more its varying rites and ceremonies are traced to theircommon 
origins, the more clearly do we perceive that it must take its 
place with evolution, natural selection, and all other great world- 
processes, and be regarded as no less persistent, unfailing, and 
purposeful than they are. Special revelations, special teachers, 
special sacred books, each and all suited to the races whence 
they take their rise, must appear from time to time. But all 
will eventually be co-ordinated, all will prove to be the children 
of the one efficient Cause, the inbreathing impulse of the 
Divine Spirit, the Lord and giver of life, as of life physical, 
so of life spiritual no less. Linked as we are on the one hand 
with all the animal creation, bearing about us continued 
reminders of our lowly origin, is it strange that spiritually we 
should also be akin to those to whom as missionaries we seek to 
minister? Underneath their beliefs, often grotesque, often 
repulsive, often puerile, is there not still a pathetic questing 
after the good, the true, the beautiful, the strong? Have we, 
after two thousand years, wholly reached the summit of the 
mount of preaching? Nay, have we not much to learn, as 
well as much to teach? Is it not as true to-day as it was 
when Max Miiller said it that “he who only knows one 
religion is ignorant of that one” ? Immense good will be done 
by this and by other like Congresses, but not if each religion 
is to be treated as an isolated phenomenon, beginning with the 
birth of a race, and ending with its close. There is but one 
religion, differentiated for each raee and nationality under 
heaven, but owning one Spirit as its source and cause. We 
worship, and we worship rightly, Him who has come to us as 
the light of the world. We must remember, also, that He is 
the light that lighteneth every human soul as well.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F, G. Monracu Powe tt. 
Fozlease, Southbourne. 





INFANCY AND THE STATE. 
(To tue Epitor or tue “Srecrator,.” | 

Str,—No doubt Professor Ridgeway is right in applying the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest to modern social 
conditions. At the same time, Mr. Bertram Hill (Spectator, 
September 19th) is right in pointing out that the struggle has 
evolved an animal, man, who is capable of protecting himself 
against that struggle. What is civilisation but protection 
against the horrors of the struggle? So far as _ social 
conditions are concerned, the struggle implies protection. 
Professor Ridgeway is as well aware of this as Mr. Bertram 
Hill. The end and object of all social order being protective, 
the question arises: What will happen if the struggle is abso- 
lutely eliminated as our Socialist friends desire? The evils of 
competition are great,—can we do without it? Professor 
Ridgeway points out that we may go too far in protecting the 
lower classes. Similarly all Free-traders think that we may 
go too far in protecting them from the competition of peoples 
such as the Chinese, who bave a lower standard of living. 
Competition is good and Protection is good; the difficulty is to 
find the golden mean.—I an, Sir, &c., Oup LIBERAL. 





INDIAN SOLDIERS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To Tue Eprror oF THE “Spectator.” | 

S1r,—The question raised by your correspondent Mr. A. B. 
Browne in last week’s Spectator is but a restatement of that 
put by Lord Ripon in the House of Lords on February 4th 
last. It is perbaps needless to add that Lord Ripon’s remarks 
were free of any taint of cynicism. The following quotation 
is from the Times of February 5th :— 

“Tue Marquis or Rirpon:...... His noble friend (Lord 
Curzon) would remember, however, that from beginning to end of 
the Transvaal War it was a principle that natives and persons of 
another race should not be allowed to take part, and Asiatics 
and natives were not allowed to take any part in the active opera- 
tions of the war. 

Lorp Curzon: I was responsible for sending from India from 
ten to twenty thousand men. They acted as Transport Corps, 
Ambulance Carriers, and in other capacities, and they were under 
fire on most battlefields of the campaign. (Hear, hear.) 

Tue Marquis or Ripon: Yhey were not active soldiers. 

Lorp Curzon: Many of them were killed.” 

To the north of Johannesburg, on an eminence that overlooks 
the whole city and the east of the Witwatersrand, stands an 











obelisk erected by public subscription as a memorial to Indiang 
in South Africa. On the east side a marble tablet is let into 
the monument bearing in English, Urdu, and Hindi this 
inscription :— 

“SacrRED To THE Memory or Bririsn Orricers, 
Warrant Orricers, Native N.C.O.’s anp Men, 
VETERINARY AssisTANTS, NALBANDS AND FoLtowers 
OF THE INDIAN ARMY WHO DIED IN SouTH AFRica 
1899-1902.” 

On the other sides are three tablets bearing respectively these 

words :— 

“ MusULMAN. 
CuRISTIAN—ZOROASTRIAN. 
Arnpu—SIxku.” 
The braggadocio that your correspondent sees fit to impute is, 
moreover, hardly warranted by recent events. It may be that 
the appeal to which he refers will not, under a British 
Government, lead to martyrdom, but Mr. Browne may be 
interested to learn that during the last two years over three 
hundred and fifty British Indians, claiming lawful domicile iy 
the Transvaal, have submitted to fine, imprisonment, or 
deportation rather than to the dishonour they feel would 
uttach to them by com»liance with the requirements of the 
Registration Law of 1907. Indian soldiers need no apologist, 
They would hardly consider readiness to die on the field a 
boast; but that Indian civilians, peaceful, simple merchants, 
shopkeepers, hawkers, and clerks, should, in defence of a 
principle, be willing to suffer the martyrdom of slow 
destruction of their businesses, not to speak of bodily discom- 
fort, should provide material for very serious reflection.—I 
am, Sir, &e., L. W. Rircu. 
South Africa British Indian Committee, 
28 Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 





THE LONDON MUNICIPAL SOCIETY AND 
SOCIALISM. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—I hope you will be good enough to draw the attention 
of your readers to the following statement :— 

“The London Municipal Society has arranged for a series of 
addresses upon Socialism, to be delivered by well-known men who 
have made a special study of the subject. The object of the 
lectures is to present the arguments against various phases of 
Socialisin, with a view to assisting Parliamentary and Municipal 
candidates, speakers upon political and municipal questions, and 
others, to fight Socialism. A discussion will follow each lecture. 
The meetings will be held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
Wednesday, October 14th, at 8 p.m., and on every succeeding 
Wednesday until December 16th inclusive. Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
the author of several valuable works exposing the fallacies of 
Socialism, has kindly consented to deliver the first lecture. The 
Chair will be taken by Captain H. M. Jessel (Chairman of the 
Council of the Society). Further particulars will be announced 
shortly.” 

—TI am, Sir, &e., W. G. Tower, Secretary. 

Sanctuary House, 11 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


NEW MAPS FOR OLD. 


{To Tuk Eptron OF THK 





“Srecraror.*] 
S1r,—Your correspondents—e.g.,“ Public Librarian” (Spectator, 
September 26th)—seem to me to give a false impression of 
the cost of the admirable “ new one-inch” Ordnance map. It 
is not in the least necessary to get a mounted sheet, and the 
cost, if you do, is 1s. 6d., not 2s. 6d. The “colour-printed” 
edition, folded in cover, costs only 1s. a sheet, and is so well 
folded that it will stand a great deal of pocket-wear without 
injury. For walking or cycling it has, in my opinion, no 
equal, and I have used many sheets. It is true that local 
dealers do not as a rule keep it, but any sheet can be got by 
return of post from Mr. Stanford in Long Acre, and the 
mention of a town is enough, as a rule, without the sheet 
number. It is better, of course, to have by one Mr. Stanford's 
excellent list, which is clearness itself.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Edward’s Schoo!, Oxford. W. H. A. CowELL. 





EGRET FEATHERS. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,— The statement made by your correspondent Mr. A. J. 
N. Barker in last week’s Spectator that the majority of the 
egret plumes exported from Nigeria are feathers shed from 
the ecret’s breast and collected from the ground is a most 
interesting contribution to the subject, On the face of it the 
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assertion would appear to be the grossest accusation against 
the plume trade that has yet been made. Every one who 
js acquainted with the gigantic slaughter of egrets which 
unquestionably has gone on in the United States, in South 
America, in India, in China, and in other parts of the world 
where aigrette-bearing egrets and herons are found, every one 
who has read the sickening accounts of cruelty und massacre 
given by Mr. W. E. D. Scott, Mr. Gilbert Pearson, Mr. Frank 
Chapman, the Rev. H. K. Job, and other unprejudiced 
paturalists and eyewitnesses, may well ask: If the plumes can 
be obtained by such beautifully humane methods in darkest 
Nigeria, why this hideous slaughter? Why have the Audubon 
Societies to employ armed wardens to protect the remaining 
birds of Florida? Why has district after district been devas- 
tated? Why did Mr. H. D. Haggard, when H.M.’s Minister 
at Caracas, speak of the destruction of egrets as “ really 
appalling” ? Why have Professor Newton, Lord Liiford, Sir 
William Flower, Mr. W. H. Hudson, and many other 
eminent naturalists had to protest in the strongest terms 
against the trail of suffering and death which marks the 
path of the plume-hunter? Why was the proven cruelty so 
repellent that our Army officers foreswore the use of the 
plumes ? Surely the explanation must be that the Nigerian 
breeding-grounds of the egret are wholly different from those 
in other parts of the world, that Nigerian egrets have other 
habits than those familiar to naturalists. To persons 
cognisant of the swamps and marshes in which these birds 
commonly nest the stutewent that hunters employed to procure 
the “osprey” plume search miles of such country to pick up, one 
by one, the soiled and draggled feathers shed by the birds at 
the end of the breeding season is incredible. “In all my 
explorations of these rockeries,” writes Mr. Job in Wild 
Wings, “I have found but one solitary ‘aigrette’ feather, 
badly worn at that. It is inconceivable, impossible, that any 
one could find them in paying quantities scattered about in 
these morasses and jungles.” Mr. Barker's egrets are evi- 
dently a new species with new ways. Mr. Barker tells us in 
proof of this that they bear the aigrette feathers on the breast. 
In no other part of the world does the egret bear its dorsal 
plumes in this peculiar place.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. GARDINER, 

Secretary, Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 

3 Hanover Square, W. 

P.S.—Less than a year ago, it is interesting to note, the 
French Government was announced to be adopting measures 
to check the rapid extermination of the egrets which, as 
stated by Dr. Decorse, was in progress in the region of the 
Upper Niger in consequence of the demands of the plume 
trade. 





AN UNUSUAL SIGHT. 
(To true Epiror oF tus “Spectarcr.”} 
S1r,—In reply to your correspondent of lust week, I may say 
I have seen here, time after time, bats flying about during the 
day, and I fancy it is by no means a very unusual occurrence. 
—lI am, Sir, &e., 
H. Burniey-CampBELt, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Ormidale, Argylishire. 





[To rukx Eviton ve Tar “Srecraror,”) 

Sir,— Your correspondent’s letter in last week's Spectator 
remarking on the “unusual sight” of a bat flying about in 
bright sunlight leads me to record what must be a still more 
unusual sight. On September 17th, the day on which your 
correspondent saw the exceptionally large bat at two o'clock 
in St. James’s Park, I watched in this neighbourhood, 
from three to six o'clock in the afternoon, a flock of 
from eighteen to twenty bats hawking about in their 
characteristic way. They were often at a considerable height, 
and might then have been by a casual observer mistaken for 
martins or swallows. Neither of these birds were seen on 
that afternoon.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bangor, N. Wales. Kennepy J. P. Orron. 


THE HAMMER PONDS OF SUSSEX. 

[To rue Eviron or TUK “Spxcraron.” | 
Sir,—The writer of the interesting article on the above subject 
in last week’s Spectator appears to be of opinion that the 
manufacture of charcoal-made iron ceased long ago. Up to 
1860, and perhaps a few years later, iron was made with 





charcoal on the Severn, near Bridgnorth (no great distance 
from Coalbrookdale), in ironworks belonging to the late Mr. 
Foster, of Apley. It was said to be of a superior quality to 
the coul-made iron. I bave myself seen in the “sixties” 
numbers of men burning charcoal for these works, which, 
however, were standing idle a few years luter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sournu Sa.op. 





THE “MATINEE” HAT. 

[To Tux Epiron or Tus “SrRCraToOR.”] 
Srr,—Ovid's saying regarding the Roman ladies of his day is, 
I think, peculiarly applicable to the wearers of the matinée 
hat of the present time: Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur 
ut ipsae; or, in case my lady readers may not have learned 
Latin—or have no son at school—freely translated it may be 
expressed: “They come to the show in order to show them- 
selves.” —I am, Sir, &c., B. H. 





WOMEN AND THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 
[To tax Eprron or tur “ Srecraron,” | 
Srr,—Now that Mr. Haldane’s scheme for a Territorial Army 
is well under way, may I venture to suggest that the 
patriotic women of the British Isles should take their share 
in securing to the fullest extent the success of that movement 
by organising a series of civil corps, officered by, and com- 
posed of, women, who would, in the event of Britain's citizen 
Army being called upon to defend its country, automatically 
fill the civil position vacated by men? By such a scheme the 
dislocation of business and commerce throughout the kingdom 
might in a measure be prevented; and one can take it for 
granted that from the highest to the lowest strata of society 
women could be found willingly to sacrifice time and money 
in acquiring the necessary knowledge to fit them for enrol- 
ment in such an organisation. The qualifications required 
might in many instances be obtained during the period when 
men were in military training. The acute disproportion 
between the males and females in the British Isles is in a 
great measure due to Imperial expansion. The trend of 
modern education has fostered a demand for a wider scope for 
the energies of both sexes. High-schools, Colleges, clubs, 
and various unions among women have accustomed us to 
recognise that organisation and esprit de corps are no longer 
the special prerogatives of the sterner sex. To concentrate 
and divert into useful channels this formidable growth of 
feminine energy should be the laudable aim of modern states- 
manship. In many instances there might be found single 
women of comfortable means who would be able and willing 
to devote their earnings to the support of the family of the 
man whose substitute they became,—a fact which might 
tend to increase the number of enlistments in the Army. 
Such civil corps should be organised upon a basis which 
would obviateany danger of disturbance in the labour market, 
each member being pledged to occupy the post for which she 
trained only during such a period as the War Office should 
determine was necessary. The sympathy and co-operation of 
employers of labour should not be difficult to enlist. Any 
movement which would in the slightest measure tend to 
ensure the equilibrium of business during war should meet 
with their hearty approval. The educative value of such a 
movement as outlined would be impossible to estimate. A 
wider sympathy between different classes in the community 
and a clearer understanding of the problems which lie at the 
root of our great business and industrial enterprises should 
be the result. The work of such an organisation should in a 
great measure alleviate the almost unendurable strain which 
exists for the women of the race when a war is in progress. 
Steady employment, combined with a sense that each woman 
was playing her part in the struggle going forward, would 
prove an admirable sedative to highly strung nerves. Imagine 
the pride of an English College girl who could step into the 
post vacated by her brother or lover to carry on his work 
until that longed-for day when he returned to resume the 
work which she relinquished. Many a woman, country-bred 
and accustomed to handle the reins, would readily mount the 
lofty perch on a butcher's cart and allow its usual occupant 
to play his part at the scene of action. Large towns and 
cities are mainly dependent upon transportation companies 
for their food-supply. There are numbers of women who 





would be able to assume subordinate positions in this branch 
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of public service, and so release a class well fitted by habits 
of discipline to take up arms in defence of their country. 
To outline fully the details of such a scheme is impossible in 
a letter of this character, but, as in the case of the Territorial 
Army, they would adjust themselves to the exigencies of 
circumstance. Give the women a practical and definite share 
in the work of national defence, and you will deepen and 
invigorate the spirit of patriotism throughout the whole 
British Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Mrs.) CLARE FirzGIBBoN. 
Box 282 P.O., Victoria, B.C. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
oo ae 
SNORRO THE VIKING. 
“On, who can drink at the|And who can sate his love or 
world’s brink, hate 
Or reach the twilight star? Or the tumult of his blood ? 
It’s a long sail where the winds 


wail Then cast the die for the open 


And the great waters are. sky, 
When the great sun beats 
Or who can say at the parting aboard, 
day The foam-fleck and the narrow 
That he will see once more deck, 


His children’s faces in happy The life of oar and sword. 


places a ; ik 
a tte tee Olle ob te Life and limb for the wind’s 
5» hymn 
door ? 


And all the fears that be, 
Snorro the Viking, his thigh|The ghost races with ghastly 


striking, faces 
Laughed in his big red} And the phantoms of the 
beard. sea. 
“Some are bound by sight and 
re —_ “| Hail the morrow,” shouted 
sound, g ; 
And some have wished and snp 
f “TI longed and have not 
eared. ~ 
feared. 
The days dream like a droning And his great laughter fol- 
stream lowed after 





And rumbled in his beard. 


A. B. S. Tennyson. 


Or moonlight in a wood, 








BOOKS. 


A POET ON POETS.* 
Critics, no less than mankind in general, may be divided 
into two classes,—Platonists and Aristotelians ; and there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Swinburne must be numbered among 
the Platonists. His criticism makes no use of the careful 
and patient methods of comparison and analysis, but works 
rapidly and boldly by the light of intuition. Thus, in spite 
of a wide difference in tastes, he is more nearly related to 
Dr. Johnson than to any of his great predecessors, for his 
conception of the critic’s function is, like Dr. Johnson's, that 
of a judge appointed to deliver sentence upon the intrinsic 
merits of works of art. He will point out what is good and 
what is bad, he will praise and he will condemn; but he will 
not refine, nor explain, nor even, save in an incidental way, 
will he sympathise. This kind of criticism is not to be 
despised, though it happens to be out of fashion. These 
are the days of infinite analysis and universal sympathy, 
and it is refreshing to be able to listen once more to a 
critic who is willing to treat his subjects simply on their 
merits, and who can speak of poetry as if it were indeed 
poetry, and not some superior kind of chemistry. Mr. 
Swinburne is in no danger of confusing a writer with his 





* The Age of Shakespeare. By Algernon Charics Swinburne, London: 


Chatto and Windus, [€s, net.] 





environment, or of becoming so much occupied with the origin 
of a work of art that he forgets its value. He discusses 
Marlowe and Webster almost as if he had known them, and he 
calls a collection of essays on Elizabethan dramatists The Age 
of Shakespeare, as if to show that he is considering those artists 
sub specie aeternitatis, and not as the offspring of a particular 
set of conditions in time. The defects of his book would 
certainly have been avoided by an unsparing use of the com. 
parative method. It would have contained, for instance, a 
clearer indication of the underlying purpose of the Elizabethan 
drama, while a certain violence of judgment—a violence which 
seems to have grown into a mannerism, throwing out in a 
parenthesis the verdict that Hugo is “ greater than all since 
Shakespeare,” or comparing Euripides to “a mutilated 
monkey ”—would have been less conspicuous. But surely 
very few readers indeed would be willing to part with such 
faults as these in exchange for dull accuracy or tedious 
learning. As it is, Mr. Swinburne possesses privileges which 
are rare enough among critics,—the privileges of a poet. He 
can speak upon Dekker and Heywood, Marston and Tourneur, 
with the authority of a fellow-craftsman; and he can do 
besides what perhaps only a fellow-craftsman could accom. 
plisb,—he can inspire his readers with the ardour and the 
passion of an intense admiration. These essays are excellent 
from many points of view; but their crowning exce!lence is 
the force which is in them that compels whoever opens them 
to go back once more for light and refreshment to the works 
of the great Elizabethans. 

Mr. Swinburne dedicates his book to the memory of Charles 
Lamb, whose Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who Lived 
about the Time of Shakespeare enabled lovers of our literature 
to realise for the first time the true nature of its most 
splendid period. It is curious that the delicate and tender 
Lamb should have been the discoverer and interpreter 
of a set of writers who for violence and extravagance 
have never been surpassed; but nothing shows more clearly 
the dominating genius of the Elizabethan dramatists than 
the attraction which they exercise over’ temperaments tlie 
most distant from their own. Mr. Swinburne himself is a 
case in point. He is a poet; but he is a poet after a 
pattern which is singularly un-Elizabethan. The 
contemporaries of Shakespeare possess in common one 
fundamental characteristic,—an extraordinary capacity for 
expressing with immense vigour and endless variety the 
breadth and depth of human life. This is what distinguishes 
the slightest scene of the meanest Elizabethan playwright 
from all but the very highest work of the dramatists of other 
ages. An Elizabethan play, whatever else it may contain, will 
certainly be overflowing with vitality ; it will engulf the reader 
in a moving, breathing world of its own, hardly less palpable 
than the world of fact. Mr. Swinburne’s poetry does not 
share this characteristic; its merits are of a totally different 
kind. Itis the poetry of a few repeated moods, the majority 
of which are languorous, dreamy, and unreal ; and thus he is 
at his weakest in drama and at his best in the elegy and the 
ode. It is only natural, therefore, that he should be less 
concerned with the purely dramatic side of the work of the 
Elizabethan playwrights than with their temperamental out- 
look upon the world and with their rhetoric. His discussion 
of their dramatis personae is always vivid and always valuable, 
but it is very rarely concerned with them in relation to the 
organic whole of the play; he thinks far less of the dramatis 
than of the personae. This is unfortunate, because for most 
readers it is precisely the dramatic element in these plays 
which stands most in need of emphasis and elucidation. It 
is still true that, in spite of Lamb and Coleridge, in spite of 
a multitude of lesser commentators, in spite of Mr. Swinburne 
himself, the Elizabethan dramatists have not yet come into 
their kingdom. They have, of course, grown immensely in 
popularity during the last half-century, but the fact that the 
great mass of their work is even to-day to be obtained only with 
difficulty and expense tells its own tale, which is further borne 
out by the tone of challenge adopted more than once in 
these essays when Mr. Swinburne is eulogistic. That this 
should be the case—that it should still be something of 
a venture to give high praise to Marlowe or Webster— 
is no doubt partly the result of the overshadowing genius 
of Shakespeare. To the great bulk of readers Shake- 
speare is the be-all and end-all of the literature of bis 
time. But what is it that gives Shakespeare this immens? 
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reponderance P It is suvely the fact that he still holds the 
stage. If his plays had long ago passed away from our 
theatres, if they could be studied only in the cold abstraction 
of print, who can doubt that they would now fill a very 
different place in the popular imagination? The hypothesis 
is unthinkable, because it involves the supposition of Shake- 
speare’s genius being less than it is,—of its having been unable 
to survive three hundred years of theatrical changes. But 
are we to forget and neglect Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
because they have been unequal to a similar feat? They are 
the martyrs of an obsolete convention from which Shake- 
speare alone has shaken himself free. The Elizabethan play 
is, asa form of art, utterly dead. It may be revived from 
time to time as an archaeological curiosity, but it can never 
again be a living thing. Thus it has happened that the poetry, 
the thought, the passion, and the dramatic vigour of the 
Elizabethan writers have become obscured. The handsomest 
man will fail to do himself justice if he is dressed in clothes 
that are absurdly out of fashion; but the case of the Eliza- 
bethans is worse still, for with them it is something more than 
an outward decoration that has fallen into desuetude, it is 
the very framework and condition of their art. Their plays, 
known now to none save the lovers of pure literature, were 
conceived and composed with the most practical intentions, 
under the rough strain of competition, to fulfil the wants of 
the hour, Their beauty is eternal; but it was the child of 
circumstance, and we shall hardly understand it aright unless 
we carry in our minds some vision of the scenic representation 
which crowded the highest poetry and the wildest humour 
within the compass of a “ wooden O.” 

Perhaps the best, and certainly the most characteristic, of 
the essays in the present volume is that on Webster. Here 
Mr. Swinburne vindicates with force and justice a reputation 
which has been too long neglected. His criticism is 
particularly noteworthy because it emphasises a side of 
Webster's genius hitherto almost entirely overlooked,—his 
admirable simplicity and restraint, It is sometimes said that 
great art is always simple. This is untrue; for art cannot 
be bounded by definitions, and some of the most elaborate of 
man’s creations have been the most beautiful. But it is true 
that simplicity is often the surest test of an artist’s power. 
A bad artist must fail when he is simple; but whoever is 
simple and succeeds must be great. How constantly, amid 
all the complexity and the rhetoric of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, do we come upon passages of triumphant 
simplicity! And nowhere more often than in Webster. Mr. 
Swinburne quotes a memorable instance from Vittoria 
Corombona,—the scene in which the boy Giovanni tells his 
uncle of his mother’s death. “Those,” he says, “to whom the 
great name of Webster represents merely an artist in horrors, 
a ruffian of genius, may be recommended to study every line 
and syllable of this brief dialogue.” The recommendation 
might be extended to many other portions of Webster's work ; 
and the more fu!ly it is carried out, the more certain will the 
justice of Mr. Swinburne’s final verdict appear. “It is only 
with Shakespeare that Webster can ever be compared in any 
way to his disadvantage as a tragic poet: above all others of 
his country he stands indisputably supreme.” 





DR. OSLER’S BIOGRAPHIES.* 

A svAve and cultivated outlook upon life which has 
distinguished many renowned doctors has been expressed 
particularly in the love and practice of letters. Hippocrates 
and St. Luke were towards the beginning of a long line which 
includes Keats, Locke, Sir Thomas Browne, Goldsmith, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. The connexion of some of these 
great men with medicine may be new to many readers who 
are intimate with their literary work, but all of them were 
actually “apothecaries,” even though they deserted their 
profession. Dr. Osler has collected here some of the 
biographical addresses which he has delivered to medical 
societies during the last twelve years; they are marked by 
good sense and discrimination, graced with a pleasant style, 
and ballasted with the results of enthusiastic research. 
Primarily they were intended for doctors, but we hope that 
their publication in this form will give them the much wider 
audience which they deserve. 








* An Alabama Student, and other Biographical Essays. By William Osler, 
M.D., F..8, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, (7s, 6d, net. 7 





Dr. Bassett (the. Alabama Student”) is a real discovery. 
In looking over the literature of malarial fevers Dr. Osler 
happened to come across Fenner’s Southern Medical Reports 
of 1849 to 1851, and there read of one John Y. Bassett, of 
Huntsville, Alabama, in whom he recognised “a kindred 
with the great of old.” Making inquiries about Dr. Bassett, 
he got into touch with his daughter. She sent Dr. Osler some 
letters written by her father when he was studying in Paris in 
1836. The friendship between the Americans and the French 
is, of course, traditional, and is attested by well-known 
monuments in Paris; but the general sympathy which is 
symbolised in such figures as Franklin and Lafayette had at 
one time a very definite outcome in the number of young 
Americans who flocked to Paris as medical students. Careless 
observers are apt to think of French research in all depart- 
ments as brilliant rather than studious or sound. No greater 
mistake could be made. The young French historian may 
only lately have become as plodding and voluminous as his 
German brother, but the French school of medicine has long 
been famous for its minute and accurate observation. 
Memory unaided does not serve doctors better than it serves 
other men who have to draw upon experience—why should 
it?—and it is odd that the taking of notes should play so 
small a part in the work of ordinary practitioners in many 
countries. As Dr. Cowan has pointed out, the absence of any 
immediate result from the minute note-taking of Louis (who 
was one of Bassett’s masters in Paris) exposed him to some 
ridicule. But the meaning and use of notes at last dawn on 
the slowest mind when the facts have become numerous 
enough to admit of numerical analysis. In this sense British 
method has still something to learn from France. Contact 
with the best French physicians struck fire from Bassett’s 
mind. His letters and his notes published by Fenner have 
quite exceptional verve and clearness. One wonders how such 
a man left 10 greater mark upon his profession, and feels that. 
after all brilliant minds may remain permanently obscure. 
In one place he is discussing the ancient maxim of Celsus that 
it is better to try a doubtful remedy than none at all— 
Satius est enim anceps auxilium experiri quam nullum—and 
writes :— 

“In giving my individual experience and opinions, I desire to 
censure none. In such cases the best informed fear the most, 
and experience but renders us charitable. I will therefore only 
say that I have been fortunate, in my own practice, in reversing 
the aphorism at the head of this article. That rule of practice 
has found favour in the eyes of every generation of both 
doctors and patients, and it is not wonderful that the few able 
men of every age that have opposed it have warred in vain,— 
that the science of French expectancy, and the quackery of 
German homoeopathy, have alike failed; dying men will have 
pills and parsons. When physicians were required, by public 
opinion, to follow the dictates of Hippocrates, and his immediate 
successors, as closely as Christians now profess to follow the 
commandments of Moses and the prophets, they claimed a right 
to act boldly their faith in these authorities, and public opinion 
sustained them; and however difficult the task, they found it 
much easier to understand the written language of Hippocrates 
than the yet more obscure teachings of Nature, between which 
and his followers he stood an infallible interpreter, making her 
mysteries so plain that wayfaring men, though fools, could not 
err therein. Hippocrates was but our fellow servant, and we are 
but ministers of Nature; our whole art consists in understanding 
her language and laws; our whole practice, in obeying her 
mandates: if we do not understand them, it is either our fault 
or misfortune; to act as though we did is quackery. Celsus says 
of this bold practice of old, fere quos ratio non restituit temeritas 
adiuvat ; but shrewdly remarks, that ‘Physicians of this sort diet 
other men’s patients more happily than their own.’ I doubt, 
however, if, in the present state of medicine, a thorough physician 
is ever, in any stage of any disease, so completely without rational 
education as to be thus nonplussed, and driven to the necessity 
of dealing a blow in the dark; where there are no intelligible 
indications, it is clear there should be no action.” 


Bassett died of tuberculosis at the age of forty-six. Not long 
before his death he wrote to a friend :— 


“This world has never occupied a very large share of my atten- 
tion orlove. I have asked but little of it, and got but little of 
what I asked. It has for many years been growing less and less 
in my view, like a receding object in space; but no better land 
has appeared to my longing vision; what lies behind me has 
become insignificant, before me is a vast interminable void, but 
not a cheerless one, as it is full of pleasant dreams and visions 
and glorious hopes. I have covered it with the landscapes of 
Claude, and peopled it with the martyrs of science, the pioneers 
of truth, the hound-hunted and crucified of this world, that have 
earned and then asked for bread and received a serpent—all who 
have suffered for the truth. How glorious it is to contemplate 
in the future these time-buffeted at rest, with their lacerated 
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feelings soothed as mine have been this day by the tender regard 
your wife has manifested for my future well-being.” 

That is radiantly and eloquently expressed, although the 
spirit is of the “ everlasting No” rather than of the “ever- 
lasting Yea.” Certainly Bassett is a discovery, and deserves 
the place of honour in the book. 

We must pass over Thomas Dover, whose heart was, we 
guess, even more in his occupation of buccaneering than in 
his profession of doctor. An ironical fate decided that his 
name was to live in association with a potent powder. 
Naturally Dr. Osler has little that is new to say of Keats, 
whose life bas been so well explored, but it may easily be 
forgotten that Keats went so far in his profession as to 
perform the minor operations which fall to a dresser and to 
acquire the necessary qualifications of his Hall. From the 
standpoint of literary criticism it is very interesting to find 
that Keats's training left no mark on his thought. ‘The same 
is true of Goldsmith and Crabbe, who, like Keats, soon broke 
away from the doctor's career. One cannot help thinking 
how different it would probably have been with Tennyson 
had such a training been his, for his passion for all 
kinds of science is very plain. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
never practised, but for forty years he remained connected 
with the medical profession by his Professorship of 
Anutomy at Harvard. Dr. Osler shows how his reading for 
the Boylston prizes put him in possession of a wide knowledge 
of the early fathers of medicine, and this explains the facility 
with which he quotes from them,—a facility that has often 
surprised readers of the “ Autocrat” and the “ Professor.” 
Like the “ Alabama Student,” Holmes studied in his younger 
days in Paris. The advantage of literary power to a doctor 
who has to defend a position publicly is finely proved in 
Holmes’s writing on puerperal fever. In it he pulverised his 
opponents, although he was stating a thesis which at the time 
was scarcely credited. Incidentally that polemical exposition 
is conclusive evidence that Holmes was a real doctor at heart, 
with great knowledge and an eminent enthusiasm for the 
truth. Dr. Osler knew him personally, and bis essay on him, 
with its sure touches, is perhaps the most delightful in the 
Look, though for novelty we give the first place to Bassett. 
As for Locke, we admit that nearly all Dr. Osler says is 
new to us. Locke was also a serious doctor and a deep 
thinker in his profession. Finally, we must mention the 
essay on Sir Thomas Browne. This is as enthusiastic as 
Lecomes one who is at once a brother-doctor and an admirer 
of that great master’s rich and sonorous prose. Sir Thomas 
Browne, it seems, was a good enough doctor to indulge specu- 
lations considerably in advance of his time, as in his sugges- 
tion that the virus of rabies might be mitigated by transmission 
from one dog to another. Dr. Osler, who is a true collector, 
gives in facsimile the title-pages of various editions of Browne's 
writings, and reproduces a charming and little-known portrait 
which is in the possession of the churchwardens of St. Peter 
Mancroft, Norwich. 





THE HOLLAND HOUSE CIRCLE.* 

A FASHION has sprung up recently of preparing large volumes 
on minor celebrities of the past, wherein letters of vanished 
interest and anecdotes of dubious point are enlivened with a 
quantity of more or less good illustrations. From this mass 
of book-making Mr. Lloyd Sanders’s volume stands out as a 
work of genuine literary merit and wide knowledge. His 
subject is the circle of friends and acquaintances of the third 
Lord Holland, and we cannot understand why the present 
representative of that house should have written to the papers 
objecting to the issue of a work which is in no way a family 
history. The name “ Holland House” is common property, 
for both in literary and political history it denotes less the 
building, or even the inmates, than a certain attitude of mind. 
Mr. Sanders's knowledge of the early decades of last century 
is exact and curious. His taste is catholic, his judgment 
sound, and he bas a gift of happy epigram in his comments. 
These chapters are easy reading, but the ordinary reader 
may fail to recognise the amount of erudition which has gone 
to the making of them. Our only criticism of the book is that 
the arrangement of the chapters seems to us to be without 
system, and that there are far too many misprints. 








* The Holand House Circle, By Lloyd Sanders. London: Methuen an Co. 
[12s. 6d. net.) 








Holland House has had very much its own way in literature 
having been wise enough to conciliate the authors ee 
diarists. It was essentially a circle of talkers. “ They 
cannot help it,” said Lord Melbourne, “and they are not 
themselves aware how much they talk.” None of the real 
habitués were men of the highest distinction, for Fox haa 
died before its true floruit began, and Sheridan was of 
the same generation. The true Holland-House-ites were 
men like Allen and Rogers and “ Conversation” Sharp, 
rather than Canning, Grey, and Byron. But the merit of 
the circle was that it linked the old Whigs with the 
new, and that it kept in touch with every department 
of intellectual interest. Most notables of the day, British 
and foreign, dined there at some time, and therefore 
the history of the circle, broadly considered, is the 
intellectual history of England during half-a-century. Small 
wonder that all who knew it desired to see some chronicle of 
its doings prepared,—that work for which Macaulay was 
destined by Greville, which Sir James Mackintosh projected, 
and which Princess Lichtenstein in part accomplished. It 
was the most successful salon that ever flourished in this 
island, and its success—apart from a charming house—was 
due to the strategical abilities of the hostess and the lovable 
character of the host. Lord Holland was not a great man, 
but he was one of the wisest and kindest of men. He had a 
genius for friendship, and in their liking for him men forgot 
their political variance. Perhaps his friendships did not go 
very deep, for he had kindliness rather than affection, and 
behind his geniality lay a detached and self-contained soul. 
As Brougham once wrote, “he surveyed mankind with the 
eye of a naturalist rather than a brother.” . But this inner 
aloofness made bim socially the more powerful, for what he 
lacked in depth he gained in width. He was a competent, if 
unoriginal, public servant, and was an admirable lieutenant to 
Grey and Melbourne. His principles were what we should to-day 
call Liberal,—more national than those of the elder Whigs, and 
less doctrinaire and radical than those of the younger. But 
amiability and culture are not enough to conduct a salon, and 
Holland House would have been impossible but for that for- 
midable drum-major, its mistress. A chequered youth caused 
the female society of her day to look askance at her, and she 
turned to the society of men. Probably all successful salons 
ure managed by women who are debarred by misfortune or 
taste from a large female acquaintance. Intellectually Lady 
Holland does not seem to have been specially distinguishel. 
She had a knack of taking up Whig beliefs and making them 
farcical from exaggeration, as in her devotion to Napoleon. 
But she had a ready wit, a shrewd knowledge of human 
nature, and boundless audacity. She ruled her dinner-table, 
so that her distinguished guests found themselves ordered 
about like children at a school feast. Without tenderness, 
she yet had a vapacity for loyal friendships, and it was not 
mere snobbishness which made her invitations the most 
eagerly sought of the day. She was an assiduous lion-hunter, 
but celebrities were not coaxed but commanded to her presence. 
It is impossible not to admire the capacity of a woman who 
drove such an ill-assorted team so easily and so long. 

The circle, as we have said, began under the inspiration of 
Fox and his friends, and the house was always a shrine for 
his memory. Fitzpatrick, Hare, Lauderdale, Adair, Stanhope, 
and Sheridan were some of Fox's intimates who assisted in 
creating the salon. The curious figure of Erskine, whom Mr. 
Sanders calls “that rare bird, a thriftless Scot,” appeared 
often, and there was always alundance of the Chancellor's 
fellow-countrymen. Dugald Stewart in Edinburgh was in 
those days the favourite mentor of young progressives, and the 
Scottish school of thought was well represented by men like 
Horner and Mackintosh and the first Lord Dudley. Grenville 
and Grey made a curious contrast, the one ambitious, 
impracticable, and unpopular, the other impulsive, open- 
minded, and singularly detached from the ordinary ambitions 
of politics. Castlereagh has earned a reputation for a cold heart, 
but he was human compared with Grenville and Windham 
and one or two more of the Whig magnates. Occasionally a 
Radical, like Whitbread or Hobbouse, came to the house, 
but the atmosphere was not favourable to those strenuous 
“friends of the people.” Tories were not infrequent, for we 
hear of Lord Eldon and Wilberforce dining, and Lord Stowell 
was a constant visitor. Of the greatest of them all, Canning, 
we heur little, though Cuauningites like Melbourne . aud 
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Palmerston often dined, and Hookham Frere, Canning's 
most brilliant colleague on the Anti-Jacobin, was one 
of the inner circle. The most remarkable proof of 
Lord Holland’s catholicity is that a man who had been an 
intimate of the old Whigs should have continued a warm 
friend of the new, for a common creed held with a 
difference is usually a potent disruptive force. The old 
Whigs were far abler men and more attractive figures than 
their successors, but an incurable frivolity marred their 
public usefulness, and their cosmopolitanism engendered a 
lightness of mind which shut their eyes to grave national 
jssues. The new Whigs were more serious, more radical, and 
more patriotic. Moreover, while they talked less brilliantly, 
they achieved more. Horner, Romilly, and Mackintosh were 
alike in a certain serious passion for straightforward reform. 
Lord Holland said that the last of the three was the only 
Scotchman he ever knew who felt the delight of lounging, and 
indolence and an unwise dissipation of energy prevented him 
from leaving much behind him to justify the admiration of his 
friends. Horner impressed all who met him with his practical 
ability and sincerity. Sydney Smith said that “the Command- 
ments were written on his face,” and it is much to the credit 
of society in the early century that it should have been so 
attracted to a man who was probably dull in conversation and 
had no single advantage of birth and fortune. Holland House 
had always a taste for lawyers, and, besides those we have 
named, Lyndhurst, Brougham, and Denman were frequent 
visitors. Mr. Sanders has an excellent chapter on the last 
two,—Denman the “blameless Etonian with a love for music,” 
and Brougham, “the maddest man who has taken part in 
the public life of this country.” Of Plunket he records an 
admirable saying. Lord Essex said one day that he had seen 
a brother of Sir John Leach so like the Master of the Rolls 
that it seemed as if the manner ran in the family. -“I should 
as soon have thought,” exclaimed Plunket, “ of a wooden leg 
running in a family.” 

But it is not to the lawyers and statesmen, but to the wits 
and men of letters, that Holland House owes its reputation. 
Of these the most typical was Sydney Smith, who spoke and 
wrote primarily for the Holland House coterie. There were 
always points in his satire which were properly appreciated 
only by his intimates. Reputations for esprit are transient, 
but his has survived, and there are few more sane, manly, and 
joyal figures in literary history. The petty middle-class soul 
of Rogers, the genial gaiety of Luttrell, the sparkle of Moore, 
the pedantic learning of Dr. Parr, the absurdities of “ Monk” 
Lewis, are all associated eternally with Lady Holland's 
parties. Scott loved the place, and used often to dine there 
when in London, though he was for long on bad terms with 
the hosts. It isto Byron that we owe the description of the 
house: “ Where Scotchmen dine, and duns are kept aloof.” 
It was there that the unhappy Lady Caroline Lamb first met 
the poet, and began that passionate persecution which so 
greatly annoyed him. In later days Macaulay was the chief 
literary figure, but Dickens, Grote, Washington Irving, 
Hallam, and a score of others were occasional visitors. The 
house was also a centre for itinerant foreign celebrities, and 
at various times saw Metternich, Talleyrand, and Madame de 
Staél within its walls. Mr. Sanders has given us in a most 
readable form a history of the best society during a time when 
entertaining was still an art, and society was still largely a 
cousinhood. 





TWO STUDIES OF GREAT CAMPAIGNS.* 
THe “Special Campaign Series” is intended by the pub- 
lishers to provide a concise text-book on each of the campaigns 
selected from time to time for special study by candidates for 
the Army. That the series serves its purpose is evident from 
the fact that we have now reached tbe seventh and eighth 
volumes and that a ninth is in the press. Generally speaking, 
however, the volumes, being outline and technical histories 
only, appeal more to the military student than to the ordinary 
reader. Captain Vaugban-Sawyer’s volume, for instance, 
gives the Wilderness Campaign in accurate detail as regards 
situations, movements, and strengths, and with the excellent 
maps and plans with which it is provided will be a useful 





h By Colonel F. N. Maude, C.B., p.s.c.— 
Grant's Campaign in, Virginia, 1364. y Captain Vaughan-Sawyer, Inlian 
Army. With Maps and Plans. ‘‘The Special Campaign Series,” Vols, VII.- 
Vill. London: Swan Souneuschein and Co, [5a net each. | 


* The Leipzig Campaign, 1813. 





guide to an officer desiring to “get up” the campaign for 
examination purposes. At the same time, it does not profess 
to be more than a concentrated essence, and we sincerely trust 
that no officer will be content to regard his knowledge of the 
campaign as sufficient after having read this book, without at ° 
least some reference to more standard works. If he is, he 
will probably suffer from severe cerebral indigestion and be 
“ ploughed” in his examination. 

Colonel Mande, on the other hand, in his study of the 
Leipzig Campaign, though he has no doubt exceedeéd~ his 
reference, has, as one might expect from so original and so ° 
learned an authority, produced an exceedingly suggestive and 
delightful volume, undoubtedly one of the best in the series. 
Particularly interesting is the introductory chapter in which 
Colonel Maude discusses the psychology of the attack, and the 
possibility of teaching even the rawest of troops actually to 
cherish a desire to get killed. We are glad to find emphasis 
laid on this point. In the small British Army we have 
learned to think too much of casualties, and too little of the 
victory which can only be attained by heavy sacrifice of life. 
Chaps. 1 and 2, giving a preliminary sketch of the Prussian ° 
and French Armies respectively, are also very well worth 
reading, and few military writers have dealt more convincingly 
with the causes of the success of the Frederician system and 
of its subsequent collapse,—due, as Colonel Maude holds, not 
to faulty tactical training, but to a parsimonious starving of 
the Army after the Seven Years’ War. 

As regards the eventual triumph of the Prussian arms, our 
author, while sharing the common view that it was the break- 
down of the French cavalry which allowed their opponents to 
snatch victory from defeat, reminds us, in addition, that 
while the Frederician Army would have stood up to severer 
punishment than the new National Army, even in its best days, 
once beuten it would have dissolved. The new Prussian Army, 
on the other hand, though badly beaten, as at Liitzen, refused 
to dissolve. This was the striking change, the true sign of 
a National -Army, which distinguished Liitzen from all 
Napoleon's previous victories, aud thus foretold the 
beginning of the end by making it almost impossible for 
him permanently to retain the initiative. 

Altogether, Colonel Maude's little bock goes far beyond its 
professed scope, und, short as it is, may worthily be classed as 
a real contribution to Napoleonic literature. The book is well 
printed and well got up, but is disfigured by many lamentable 
misprints (“Du Boigné” for De Boigne, “ Davant” for 
Davoust, “ Magdala” for Magdeburg, “Oslerman” for Oster- 
mann, &c.) Unfortunately, too, there is no index, and the 
maps in the pockets at the end are not numbered and 
lettered on the back, and so give no facility for rapid 
reference. 





LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE.* 
THE late M. Lair’s Life of Madame de la Valliére is in many 
ways an example of what such a book should be. Everybody 
knows into what pitfalls a writer may descend who finds himself 
in possession of all the available materials for a story of the 
French Court in the seventeenth century. Never was the 
faculty of choice, the tact of discerning between truth and 
falsehood, reasonable fact and preposterous gossip, more 
necessary. One has met with examples of the worse kind of 
biographer who make one thankful for the better. M. Lair 
treats his subject with good taste and delicacy, fairness and 
eandour. He is gentle with the weakness of Louise de la 
Vallitve, but he does not make light of her sin and sorrow, 
On the contrary, she has his full sympathy in the retirement 
to the Carmelite convent which fittingly ended one of the 
most romantic and saddest of courtly careers. No mockery 
of religion is to be found in M. Lair’s pages, yet they lack 
nothing of French gaiety and grace. 

As to Louis XIV., he is let off rather easily, yet it is a 
wonderfully good portrait. We are made to understand the 
attractiveness of the young man, spoilt, eager, boyish, 
passionate, yet cold-hearted; handsome, stately, royal; 
notwithstanding all critics, all gossips, far more actually 
“the King” than any predecessor, certainly than any 
successor, on the throne. We see what a gulf existed, in 


* Louise de la Valliére and the Early Life of Louis XIV. From Unpublished 
Documents, by Jules Lair, Member of the Iustitute. Trauslatel from the 
Fourth French Edition by Ethel Cofbura Mayne. With LTlustrations, 
Loudon: Hutchinson and Co. [ 16s. net.) 
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spite of “the ladies,” between Louis XIV. and his great- 
grandson. Comparisons in such cases, to be sure, are both 
odious and difficult; but Louis XIV. was a better man 
than his grandfather, though without his cleverness and 
popular charm. 

A pleasing feature of M. Lair’s book is his fair treatment 
of Louis’s ill-used Queen. Marie Thérése appears here as 
what she was, a high-minded, generous woman; one of the 
few really good people in a Court poisoned by Madame de 
Montespan and her kind. Poor little Madame is rather more 
sternly treated. Mademoiselle, one of the most original 
figures of the time, and in most ways worth a good many of 
her contemporaries, receives the scant justice and courtesy 
which her shade must have learnt by this time to expect 
from writers of her nation. The peculiar French dislike of 
any kind of eccentricity shows itself strongly here. 

This is the first appearance of Louise de la Vallire in 
English. The book was published in France, we believe, 
in 1880, but bas lately appeared in an improved form. The 
translation, though lively enough, lacks the charm of the 
original. Louise’s estate of Vaujours, we may remark, is not 
in Lorraine, but on the border of Touraine and Anjou. The 
ruins of the Chateau de Vaujours are still to be seen, not far 
from the town of Chiteau-la-Valliére. 





NOVELS. 

DIANA MALLORY.* 
Ir was, we think, a sound instinct that prompted Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in her new book to discard the ingenious 
formula adopted by her in her last three novels. The method 
in question, that of transplanting an episode in real life to a 
later period and altered environment, is comparable to that of 
the composer who writes variations on a borrowed theme, and 
when dexterously handled undoubtedly tends to widen the 
borders of the field of historical romance. But precisely 
because of its extra latitude it increases the difficulties and 
drawbacks inherent in that genre, and, to any reader with a 
knowledge of the facts, renders the process of comparison 
more disconcerting and distracting. Above all, it is incon- 
sistent with the display of the highest creative powers. For 
these reasons we congratulate Mrs. Ward on her resolve to 
tread a more arduous path, a resolve, let us add at once, that 
is fully justified by the results before us. The scheme of 
Diana Mallory, though intimately related to certain phases of 
contemporary social and political life, forces her to rely toa 
greater extent on her own invention, and the distracting 
element, though not wholly eliminated, is far less prominent. 
In short, judged by the test of originality, the book stands on 
a much higher plane than any of its three predecessors, while 
the story, regarded merely as a story, is at least as engrossing, 
as well furnished with incident, and as strong in dramatic 
interest. 

Diana Mallory when we first make her acquaintance has 
just returned to England and taken a place in the country. 
She‘is young, attractive, accomplished, and an heiress in a 
small way. But she is wholly ignorant of the terrible 
domestic tragedy which shattered her father’s life, induced 
him to change his name, and drove him into exile on the 
Continent. Technically, her mother was a murderess. As 
a matter of fact, Juliet Sparling had been entangled by 
her passion for gambling, in the absence of her husband, 
in a compromising friendship with a bad man and his evil 
wife. Afraid to tell her husband of her debts, confronted 
with the alternatives of ruin or immunity purchased by dis- 
honour, she stabs the jealous wife of her tempter in circum- 
stances which practically render the act one of self-defence. 
Defended by the greatest advocate of the time, she is con- 
demned to death, but her sentence is commuted, and she is 
released only to die within a month of her crime. Diana grows 
up in absolute ignorance of her mother’s history. Her father 
dies without revealing it, and on her return to England her 
beauty, her generosity, and her cleverness win her universal 
popularity. The only person to guess the secret, Sir James 
Chide, who had defended her mother, keeps his counsel, and 
it is not until Diana has become engaged to Oliver Marsham, 
a brilliant young Liberal politician, that the blow falls. Her 





* Diana Mallory. By Mrs, Humphry Ward, London: Smith, Elder, aud 
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mother’s sister, Mrs. Merton, an impecunious widow in the 
West Indies, despatches her daughter on what is Virtually 
blackmailing expedition to England. Fanny Merton, jealous 
of her cousin’s success, and embittered by the consciousness 
of her own inferiority, resolves to use her knowledge as a 
weapon to extort heavier subsidies, and Diana learns the 
truth within a few hours of promising to marry Marsham,. 
Oliver, though genuinely in love with Diana, is placed in g 
difficult position by his complete financial dependence on hig 
mother; and when she declares uncompromisingly against 
the engagement, in spite of the advice of her oldest friends 
he makes no serious effort to resist Diana’s magnauinity, end 
accepts his freedom. He is extremely ambitious, and cannot 
resign himself to the sacrifice of his political prospects at a 
crucial stage in his career,—which is the price he would have 
to pay for his fidelity to Diana. Their paths diverge, and 
Marsham, to still the prickings of his conscience, plunges into 
the turbid waters of party intrigue. Vauvenargues’ acute 
maxim—Ceuz qui manquent de probité dans les plaisirs n'en 
ont qu'une feinte dans les affaires—is illustrated in the sequel. 
Marsham is disloyal to his chief, and only achieves political 
influence at the loss of respect and esteem. The prospect of 
marrying Alicia Drake, a beautiful woman, but a more ruthless 
egotist than himself, brings him no real consolation. The plain 
person cannot help deriving a certain grim satisfaction from 
the recital of his well-earned unhappiness when a sudden, 
and, to our thinking, somewhat artificially contrived, dénotiment 
interferes with the march of Nemesis, and gives the much- 
injured Diana a further and final opportunity for the display 
of her amazing magnanimity. Yet, viewing their relations in 
the light of experience, we cannot wholly blame Mrs. Ward 
for outraging poetic justice. Diana ought to have married 
the strong, chivalrous soldier, Hugh Roughsedge, and not 
the brilliant, unstable opportunist, Oliver Marsham. But 
the best women have the greatest genius for self-sacrifice, 
and it is a rare experience to find the balance of character 
well maintained between husband and wife. 

As readers of Mrs. Ward’s novels may readily imagine, and 
as we have already indicated, the romantic element is by no 
means allowed to monopolise the interest of the reader. The 
atmosphere of the novel is largely political; Diana hersclf 
is an ardent Imperialist thrown by force of circumstances 
and propinquity into contact with Liberal politicians of all 
shades, and this fact adds piquancy to the scenes in which, 
with all the intrepidity of youth, she enters the lists 
against Radical and humanitarian controversialists. The 
inevitable cleavage between official Liberalism and _ the 
extreme Left wing is also picturesquely illustrated, not 
only in the incidents of party conflict, but by half-a-dozen 
elaborate portraits of leading politicians. Some of these, 
like Ferrier and Lord Philip Darcy, remind us of composite 
photographs, but Sir James Chide, the great advocate, is a 
direct though idealised study of one of the foremost figures in 
the forensic arena. The non-political figures are drawn with 
equal care and discrimination. Of these, the best, in our 
opinion, is Lady Lucy Marsham, whose inflexible attitude 
towards Diana is rendered not only plausible but natural. 
Mrs. Ward has the valuable gift of doing justice to unpopular 
characters and putting their case with the utmost fairness, 
and it must be admitted that Lady Lucy had a very strong 
case indeed. To Oliver Mrs. Ward is perhaps unduly 
lenient, and hardly succeeds in bringing home his personal 
fascination. 

In conclusion, one cannot leave the book without contrast- 
ing the wealth of thought and study and observation which it 
reveals with the slighter texture of most modern novels. One 
feels, it is true, a certain want of relief in the uniformly high 
level of intellectuality maintained in the dialogue. The 
presence of a really stupid politician would have greatly 
enlightened certain scenes. But it is captious to insist on 
the limitations of a talent which touches life on so many 
sides, and with so rich an equipment of knowledge, sympathy, 
and literary skill. 

At the risk of being thought meticulous, we may be allowed 
to express surprise that so accurate a writer as Mrs. Ward 
should have gone out of her way to say that Sir James Chide 
was “as innocent of books as Lord Palmerston.” Lord 
Palmerston was nota devourer of books like Mr. Gladstone, but 
it is incorrect to say that he was “innocent” of them. Inno- 
cence, whether of books or anything else, was not his forte. 
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By Faith Alone. By René Bazin. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—This 
story is not constructed on the usual lines. The conclusion will 
seem to many readers somewhat lame and impotent. The farm- 
servant comes back at fifty to the place which he has left at 
thirty, and the little of the love element that there is we could 
wish away. Then it is written in very strange English. Whether 
this is M. Bazin’s own, or the work of an unpractised translator, 
it is saturated with Gallicisms. But it is a notable book. In its 
secular aspect it is a very graphic picture of rural life in France, 
—life in the forest regions and among the beet-growing plains of 
Picardy. All the description is worth studying; but we may 
note in passing two details which strike an English reader with 
the sense of contrast. There is a system of combination among 
the workers which has never established itself in this country, and 
there is active opposition to the introductivu of machinery,—a 
state of things which here has long since disappeared. The story, 
we should say, is expressly said to be of the present day. But 
the more important side of By Faith Alone is the spiritual. We 
have this in a concrete form when the Abbé Roubliaux, com- 
pelled by his Bishop to make a collection through his parish for 
the disestablished Church, finds that there isa grain of religion 
in the most anti-clerical and least observant. But the finest 
thing in the book is the spiritual history of Gilbert Cloquet. 


the Englishman. By Francis 
Aveling. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A romantic story of the 
Middle Ages of more than average merit. Arnoul is an English 
student in Paris in the days of Louis IX., and takes a part in 
strifes between the Seculars and the Friars and various private 
quarrels of his own. Hilary on her Own. By Mabel Barnes- 
Grundy. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—The old story of the young 
woman who goes to London to find work and finds a husband, but 
told with much freshness and force.——The Prime Minister. By 
Orme Agnus. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—An absolutely 
monstrous plot very cleverly worked into a story. 


READABLE Nove.s.—Arnowl 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have nol been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





F.C.G.’s Froissart’s Modern Chronicles, 1903-1906. Told and 
Pictured by Sir F. Carruthers Gould. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—Sir John Froissart, having it in his mind to continue his 
Chronicles, comes to Dover and proceeds to London. On his way 
he overtakes various pilgrims returning from Canterbury, among 
them a lady whom he took for the Wife of Bath, but found to be 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister—she is riding man’s fashion—and Dr. 
Clifford. They had been to see the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had fled from them in hot haste. Also he sees various 
pilgrims who, “ howbeit they were going the same way, and were 
not unknown to each other, yet regarded one another con- 
trariously.” These, he found, were “men of letters,” and was 
told that “it was their manner that they should not accord with 
each other, for each man busyeth himself with whacking his own 
donkey.” Arrived at London he sees certain ladies knocking at a 
door or chained to the railings, and learns that they are demand- 
ing their rights. He had heard their cries, and, thinking that 
they were damsels in distress, goes up to do some deed of chivalry. 
After this comes the story of the three years,—how Sir Arthur de 
Balfour was parted from Sir Joseph de Birmingham, with whom, 
however, he continued to have a good understanding; how he 
bade farewell, not very unwillingly, to the Lord George de 
Hamilton, the Lord Balfour de Burleigh, and Sir Charles de 
Ritchie, but counted it a grievous loss when the Duke of Devon 
also departed. We hear of many other things and persons, and all 
of them are most admirably set forth by the chronicler’s pencil. 
Nothing could be happier than the way in which the modern faces 
and figures are fitted into the old-world habiliments. 


Wanderings in Piccadilly, Mayfair, and Pall Mall. By E. 
Beresford Chancellor. (Alston Rivers. 2s. 6d. net.)—Dr. 
Johnson thought that Charing Cross was the centre of the 
universe; Mr. Chancellor puts it somewhat more to the north- 
west. But the region that he suggests is too large. It reaches 
from Buckingham Palace to Oxford Street, from Bond Street to 
Park Lane. If you must name one spot, Dr. Johnson was right. 
“Stewart’s” seems to be Mr. Chancellor's definite suggestion. 
But what is “Stewart’s”? What proportion of our readers can 
answer, we wonder? However this may be, there is no lack of 
interest, past and present, in the district-about which our author 
discourses. Piccadilly is notorious for its “ghosts”; and St. 
James's Street, Park Lane, Grosvenor Square, Pall Mall, 
Albemarle Street, to. name afew places at random, have an 





abundant population of the same kind. This little volume, which 
is judiciously illustrated, makes good reading, the better the 
more the reader knows of the English literature of the last two 
centuries. We venture to correct one quotation of Mr. Chan- 
cellor’s. “From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage [not 
‘ tears’] flow,” is Johnson’s line. 

The King's General in the West: the Life of Sir Richard Granville. 
By the Rev. Roger Granville. (John Lane. 10s. 6d. net.)—Sir 
Richard Granville was the unworthy descendant of the famous 
“Sir Richard of the ‘Revenge.’” He served in Ireland from 
February, 1642, up to the breaking out of the Civil War in 
England. His English service he began by egregiously deceiving 
the Parliament. He boldly went to London, got his arrears of 
pay and a handsome outfit, and changed over to the King with 
the regiment of horse to which he had been appointed. After this 
he did very little. His siege of Plymouth was a distinct failure, 
and he certainly brought a fresh element of discord into the 
Royalist counsels in the West. He was greedy of money, and in 
his private life nothing less than infamous. His biographer does 
not spare him, though he advances now and then a mitigating 
plea. The favour which he seems to have enjoyed with the King 
does not say much for Charles's ability to read character. What- 
ever faults the Parliamentary leaders may have had, there was 
no one among them who could be matched with Sir Richard 
Granville and Lord Goring. 


Bulbs and their Cultivation. By T. W. Sanders. (W. H. and 
L. Collingridge. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Sanders divides his treatise 
into two parts. In the first he deals with hardy, or outdoor, 
bulbs; in the second with indoor bulbs, the latter being distin- 
guished by the character of the houses in which they are grown, 
hot, warm, cool, and cold. Lists of kinds suitable for each sort 
of culture, directions for dealing with “pests and diseases,” 
and other matters are added. This is a very useful treatise, 
especially because the bulb can be utilised in one way or another 
by every one. What can be easier than growing hyacinths? 
What more satisfactory than the result ? 





The Oxford English Dictionary (Clarendon Press) has for this 
month’s instalment a portion of Vol. VIII., “Reserve— 
Ribaldously,” Edited by W. A. Craigie, LL.D. (double section, 5s.) 
The section consists almost entirely of adopted words. Among 
the few of native origin are “rest” and “rib.” Among the 
most interesting items in the whole part are “Reverence,” 
“ Reverend,” &c. 


Two handbooks which should be very useful to travellers may 
be mentioned together. One is The Contour Road Book of Ireland, 
with Special Surveys by R. G. Inglis (Gall and Inglis, 2s. net). 
The cyclist will find here what sort of a country he is to pass 
over, what are the distances, what he has to look out for in the 
way of sights, &. There is an index map, with references to a 
multitude of others setting forth various localities. The other 
belongs to the series of “ Philips’ ‘Finger-Post’ Strip Maps” (G. 
Philip and Sons, 1s. net), and has been put together by Mr. G, 
Fothergill. It gives the road from London to Exeter. 

New Epririons.—A History of the Holy Eucharist in Great 
Britain. By T. E. Bridgett. With Notes by H. Thurston, 8.J. 
T. Fisher Unwin, and Burns and Oates. 21s, net.)-——Sketches 
of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ. By the Rev. Dr. 
Edersheim. (R.T.S. 2s.) The Literary Man’s Bible. Arranged 
by W. L. Courtney, LL.D. (Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
A fourth edition, we are glad to see, in something less than a 
year.—In “ Nelson’s New Century Library” (T. Nelson and Sons, 
2s. net each) Two Years Ago, Alton Locke, and Hereward the Wake, 
by Charles Kingsley. The Fight with France for North America. 
By A. G. Bradley. (A. Constable and Co. 5s. net.)——The 
Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaiz, fc, With Translations by John 
Mason Neale. (H. R. Allenson. 1s.) Select Epigrams from 
the Greek Anthology. Translated by J. W. Mackail. (Longmans 
and Co. 2s.)—Here we have a part—viz., the English prose 
version—of the work with this title first published by Dr. Mackail 
eighteen years ago, and republished with additions some two 
years back. 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ie 
Askew (A. and C.), The Tempting of Paul Chester, cr 8v0............. (Unwin) 60 
Bearne (Mrs.), A Royal Quartette, 8V0.............000 cee cescennnee serene (Unwin) net 10/6 


Becke (l..), The Pearl Divers of Roncador Reef, & other Stories (J. Clarke) 3/6 
Begbie (H.), Racket and Rest, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Blacker (J. F.), Chats on Oriental China, cr BVO ....... 06.606 :cse008 (Unwin) net 5/0 
Blond (Mrs. A. Le), Mountaineering in the Land of the Midnight Sun, 

BVO ..cccovrerces covoenccossees cevetomensaseenecesces cocnens dosencemsteteeromccnneURwin) B66 LHS 
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.. (I, Pitman) net 7/6 







Box (G. H.), The Book of Isaiah, 8vo... 





Brereton (A.), The Life of Heury Irving, ig, 2 Vols, 80 sss. .(Longmans) net 25/0 
Brown (V.), Christian Marriage: a A Novel er 8¥0 (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Carman (B.), The Making of Personality, cr 80 .. ..(J. Clarke) 5/0 


Champney E. W.), Romance of Roman Villas, &vo.. 
Chapman (J. M.), Corsica: an Island of Rest, 8vo ( 

Chinese Porcelain : 16th Century, 4to.................++ (Clarendon Press) net 105/0 
Clark (H. W.), The Christian ‘ethod of yr cr ee cetaall (Oliphant) net 3/6 
Coit (S.), National Idealism and the Book of Commou Prayer, &vo 

(Williams & Norgate) net 10/6 
Collingwood (W. G.), Scandinavian Britain, 12mo.................0++ (S.P.C.K.) 3/6 
Crawford (F. M.), The Diva’s Ruby, cr Og a (Macmillan) 60 
Cunliffe (H. J. St. B.), Catholicism on a Philosophical Basis (Sonnenschein) 26 





Cuthbertson (J.), The Maid of eae TED: didauntutrenelins (RB. Culley) 3/6 
Dahike (P.), Buddhist Essays, 8V0 .........---++ (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Darling (C. R.), Heat for Engineers, pany --(Spon) net 12/6 
Diehl (A, M.), A Mysterious Bohemian, cr 8vo . Digby y & Long) 6/0 
Dunsany (Lord), The Sword of me, and other Seozies (G. Allen) net 6/0 
Dirivg (S. M.), Disinherited, cr 8 .(J. Milne) 60 
Eastwood (M.) and Lightfoot (J. ). ‘Complete. Ar.thmetic, er 8vo 

(Ralph & Holland) net 4/0 
Farningham (M.), Lyrics of the Soul, cr 8v0_ ..........00:eeeeee (J. Clarke) net 246 


Fitzgerald (D. B.), The Law of Christian Healing, cr 8vo ..(Oliphant) net 2/6 
Fleming (J. A.), Elementary Manual of Radiotelegraphy and Radio- 


a= By TNE cudlienndieendinimumiadedtammennuerentann. akeie«enunmned (Longmans) net 7/6 
Fling (F. M.), Mirabeau and the French Revolution, Vol. L. (Putnam) net 15/0 
Foster (J. J.), Chats on Old Miniatures, 8v0 20... 00. ....ceeeeneee (Unwin) net 106 








desenal (Cassell) 640 
..(Lane) 


Fowler (E. T.), Miss Fallowfield's oe dy er 8vo 


France (A ) The Crime of —— Bonnard, Svo 


Fraser (J. F.), Life’s Contrasts, 8vo ............... sell) net 

Gaskell (W. H.), The Origin of \Wertelsaten, 8vro .. ..(Longmans) net 21/0 
Gibb (E. H.), His Sister, cr 8v0...............c000 +00 « (J. Ouseley) €/0 
Gibson (C.), The Lost Column, er 8v0_ ...........6.000 000 ..(H. Frowde) 6/0 


“J. Clarke) net 3/6 
...(Routledge) net 346 
senvehecceenanenent (Ward & Lock) 


Gladden (W.), The Church and Mcdern Life, cr 8vo... 
Goldston (W.), Tricks and Illusions, 8vo 





oe a i ee See ee 40 
Harper (C. G.), Half-Hours with the Highwaymen...(Chapman & Hall) net 420 
Hasluck (P. N.), House Decoration, roy 8V0 ........ ccesccceeeceeeees (Cassell) net 7/6 


..(H. Frowde) 


Haverfield (E. L. ), Dauntless Patty, cr 8vo ...... 3 
(Dent) net 7/6 


Headlam (C.), Venetia and Northern Italy, 8vo . 









Helianthus, by Ouida, cr 8V0... ........... secceseee «serene + ~ (Maemilk: un) 60 
Hogan (A. E.), Pacific Blockade, 8v0 erie *(Clarendon Press) net 60 
Hugo of Avendon, by E. L, M., 8V0 ........ccc0ccecseesevenes sesenee ces K. Paul) net 3/6 
Huntington (H.), The Sovereign Good, er 8vo .. ...(Putuam) 6/0 
In the Teeth of Adventure, Edited by A. H. Miles, cr 8v0.. ...(S. Paul) 5/0 
Jackson (E. H.), Nell of Gleu Maye, cr 8V0 ..........00.0.cecceeeeeeeees (R. C ulley) 2/6 


Jones (J. D.), Things Most Surely Believed, cr 8vo .......... (J. Clarke) net 2,6 
Jones (J. 'T. S.), Surgical Anatomy of the Horse, Part LIL, 4to 
(Wiliams & Norgate) net 
Kelman (J. H.), Trees Shown to the Children, roy Ifmo .......... (Jack) net 
King who Never Reigned (The): Louis XVII., by Eckard and Naundorff, 
8ro «eseee( Nash) net 150 
(0: tiphant) net 36 
Longmans) net 10/6 
.... (H. Frowde) 
= (WwW. Scott) net 3/6 
and o'her Stories for 
..(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
(Methuen) 


16/6 
2.6 










masete (R. E.), The Dawn at Shanty Bay, 8vo . 
Lecky (W. E. i ), Historical and Political Essays 
Letts (W. M.), Bridget of All Work. cr 8vo . 
Lucas (C.), Story of Musical Form, cr 8vo.. 
Lueas (E. V.), Anne’s Terrible Good Nature, 
og RR I Sen 
Lucas (K. V.), Over Bemerton’s, cr 8vo 
Mabie (H. C.), How Does the Death of Christ Save Us? er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 24 
McDougall (W.), Introduction to Social Psychology, er 8vo (Methuen) net 
Mathers (H.), Gay Lawless, cr 8vo .... AS. Paul) 
Meade (L. T.), A Lovely Friend, and other Stori ies, ‘er 860 » (Digby «& Long) 3/6 
Metcalfe (W. C.), Blown Out to ‘Sea, er 8vo ....... (S.P.C.K.) H 
Meynell (E.), Corot and bis Friends, 8vo 1n(Mfe thuen) net 10,6 














Milligan (R. H.), The Jungle Folk of Africa, 8vo ...(Olipbant) net 6/0 
Moore (F. F.), Love and the Interloper, er 8vo sseseeee(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Muddiman (A. P.), The Provincial Insolvency Act, 8vo .......(Thacker) net 7/0 
Murray (G.), The Methodist Class Meeting, cr 8vo ...... “TR. Culley) net 26 


> Murray) net 210 
...(Harper) net 
.(Everett) 6/0 


Murray’s Illustrated Bible Dictionary, roy 8vo........ 
Neviuson (H. W.), The New Spirit in India, 8vo ..... 
Nicholson (M.), Rosalird at Red Gate, er 8vo ... 

Nicoll (W. R.), “ Ian Maclaren”: Life of Rev. J. “Watson cr 8vo 





(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/6 
Noyes (A.), The Magic Casement, 8vo ................000 (Chapman & Hall) net 6/0 
Kun Evsign (The), and La Monja Alferez, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 76 
Orchard (W. E.), T be Evolution of Old Testament Re n (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Orezy (Baroness), The Elusive Pimpernel. cr Svo. ........ ..(Hutchinson) 6(0 


S. A. Crowther.. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7 
.. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 24/0 
Chatto & Windus) 


Page (J.), The Black Bishop : 
Panmure Papers (The), 2 vols. 8vo 
Peuny (F. E.), Dark Corners, er 8vo ‘ 
Percival (G. H.), The Incarnate Pur er 8vo (Withams. & Norgate) net 
Petre (¥. L.), Napoleon and the Archduke Charles, 8vo .. .(Lane) net 
Pier (G. C.), ae of the Nile Monuments, 8vo.......... (Putnam) net 21/0 
Punshon (E. R.), The Spin of the Coin, cr 8vo Hurst & Blackett) 
Radford (L. B.), Cardinal Beanfort, er 8vo .......... ...(L. Pitmaa) net 
Redstone (V. B.), Memorials of Old Suffolk, ‘Bro. ..(Bemrose) net 15/0 
Reitzenbaum (S.), Important Decisions Regarding. the ie Working of German 
Patents, cr 8vo... ecsnceoensees .(Asher) net 
Richardson (Cc. » The Complete Foxhunter, 8 gethameniteessa: (Methuen) net 12/6 
. We een Aune and her Court, 2 vols. 8vo (Hutchinson) net 24/0 














Ryan ( 

Saunders (T. ), § Shadows of the Morning, cr 80 1.0... ...c000 seseees (R. Calley) 2/6 
Speer (R. E.), The Master of the Heart, cr 8vo.............. (Revell) net 3/6 
Step (E.), Wayside and Woodland Ferus, roy lémo ..... ..(Warne) net 6/0 


Stephen (R.), Democracy avd Character, cr 8vo ......(W il! iains & Norgate) 5.0 
Stewart (A. B.), My Simple Life in New Zealand, cr 8vo ..{Banks) net 
Surrey (G.), "Mid Clash of Swords, cr 8vo . ..(H. Frowde) 
Symons (B.), Genesis of Metallic Ores and of the Rocks ‘which Enclose 

Them, cr vo .... .(Min'ng Journal) net 
Waldstein (C.) and "Shoobridge ‘a. % ‘Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 

Future, roy 8vo .. * a (Macmillan) net 210 
Watson (C. R.), In the Valley of ‘the Nile, ‘er 8v0. . ..(Revell) net 3,6 
Westell (W. P.), Story of the Sea and Seashore, 8vo .(R. Culley) net 5/0 
Whishaw (F.), A Royal Hoax, er 8vo . . (Everett) 6,0 
Whyte (C. G.), The Five Macleods, er 8v0 ........ sonnet ‘(H. Frowde) 6,0 
Wyzewa (T. De), Some Women Loving or L ne kless, 8vo. (Lane) net 7/6 
Yearsley (M.), Text-Book of Diseases of the Ear, 8vo.. ; (K. Paul) net 18/0 














AND BEAUTIFUL & 


LIBERTY BROCADES 


C03 INEXPENSIVE 

REPRODUCED Regent St. London ADAPTED 

ANOTENT SEND FOR HANDSOME 
SPANISH THE BOCK and 

and containing 40 Coloured ORIGINAL 

PORTUGUESE Illustrations, post-free UPHOLSTERY 


DESIGNS From 7/lla yard. Patterns free FURNISHING 


FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0. 


The operations of the Company extend to the follewiug, 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (inc!uding Clerks, Siop Assi staute, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servauts), 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Pilate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuitice. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policics. 
The terms aud conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourab’g 
to the Insured. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE 14 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3is¢ 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses aud Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of ti 


Company's Offices or Ageuts, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





ainong other 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE, 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(Outfitters by Appointment to their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales) 

Invite enquiry for their New Descriptive Price List, just published. 

Shirts, 


LAMOLA Underclething, &e, 


An intelligible Book of Reference containing all that is necessary in 
Men's Wear, condensed in a manner most helpful in ordering by post. 


152 and 153 STRAND, LONDON, w.c. 








BY SPECIAL /DENTS WATCHES & CLOSKS 


APPOINTMENT | All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 


| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | xeW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE {ree on 


| applicati mn. 


| 
ent E. DENT and CO., Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Bea, 
TRADE-MAZK. | 6x t Strand, or 4 Royal | Exchange E.C. 

The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office: 32 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE ‘SOCIETY 


HAND LOOM 
TABLE DAMASK 


Renowned for its longevity 
In beautiful old XVIII. 





century designs 
Samples & Price Lists.free 


HAMPTON S 


Proprietors of Jas. Coulson & Co., 
Lisburn, Ireland 


PALL MALL, LONDON 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
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The LEGAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


(With which is now merged the Profits Department of the Profits 
and Income Insurance Company, Limited). 


CAPITAL . ‘ . - «+ #&1,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . - «+ £500,000 

TRUSTEES :— 
The Hon. 


The Hon. 
The Hon. 





Mr. Justice CHANNELL. 
Mr. Justice Bargrave DEANE. 
Aurrep E. Garuorne-Harpy. 





Head Office—231-232 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





FIRE—The Perfect System of Fire Insurance —Special Profit-Sharing 
Policy. 

ACCIDENT—All Branches 
Contingency. 

PROFITS—Loss of Net Profit and Standing Charges due to the 
interruption of Business by Fire or Boiler Explosion. 


of Accident Insurance and General 


Write | HENRY M. Low, 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: Ax» Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 


General Manager. 


for particulars. 





MONTE FIANO : An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. 6d. per dozen bottles. 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


*—STRATHMORE (EARL OF). 
contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
’—Francis P. H., M.D., &e. 


“A very good dinner wine. 
“An excellent Red Wine, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine 


For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messre. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
3t LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


O LET, from October till till M: ay, WELL-FURNISHED 


HOUSE, Undercliff, Isle ef Wight. Good sheltered garden, away 





from high road, dust, and motor nuisances. Post, telegraph, and church five 
mi.utes distant. Ele tric light and telephone. tight bedrooms, three 
reception-rooms, bathroom. Rent, tive guineas a week. No agents, dogs, or 


Worker.—Apply by letter, 
s.W. 


children. Suitable for Invalid or Literary 
*“ THALASSA,” Messrs. Jones and Yarrell, 8 Bury Street, 4 


OSSESSION AT ONCE. Rent to commence at Xmas. 

Dulwich, with its renowned educational facilities and excellent train 
ce to City and Victoria. Charming detached FAMILY RESIDENCE in 
igh and healthy position, close to College, Girls’ High School, and station. 


), and 3 excellent reception-rooms ; beautiful 





Six bedrooms, bath (h. and c, 
secluded garden. Decorations to be carried out to tenant’s choice. Rent 
only £65.—Apply for full particulars and photo. from Messrs. MARTEN and 


CARNABY, Dulwich Station, S.E. 430 Syde nham. 


| ULWICH (best part).— 


sized, non-basement RES1DENCE. 


a ele phone : 


A lav ishly decorated, medium- 
Double-fronted. Close to station, 
college, and park. Seven bedrooms, three reception-rooms. RKeplete 
domestic offices. Very nice gardens. Kent only £75. Electric light.—Apply 
to Sole Agents, MARTEN and CAKNABY, Dulwich, 8.E. Telepboue : 
430 Sydenham. 


ECKENHAM, 





KENT.—A charming detached RESI- 
DENCE TO BE LET FURNISHED at once fer six months or longer. 
Five.bed and dressing rooms, bathroom (h. and c.), three reception-rooms, 
exceptionally good domestic offices. Modern sanitation. Newly decorated. 
Very pretty garden. Kent only £6 6s. per week, including two servants. 
Plate and linen. Highly recommended.- ~Apply, MARTEN and C ARNABY, 
Auctioneers, &c., West Dulwich, S.E. elephone: 430 Sydenham, 


lO LET, WEST OXFORDSHIRE, a GABLED 
STONE HOUSE, dated 1655. Six rooms, hall, pantry, &c. Condition 
excelleut. A six-roomed COTTAGE adjoining can aiso be had if required.— 
J. 8S. FURLEY, Chernocke House, Winchester. 

A LADY RECEIVES a few PAYING GUES'IS (gentle- 
P people) in her newly decorated house, within 5 minutes of Tube and 
District Rulway. Staff of experienced servants ; excellent cooking; valeting. 
Quiet and refinement. Liberal terms required.—Apply, Mrs. B. WOOD, 
102 Queen's Gate, South Kensington. Telephone: 3126 Kensington. 
ee SALE.—Handsome 4ft. 6in. Spanish Mahogany 

SURETAIN BOOKCASE, together with the ENCYCLOPADIA 
(24 vols.) and INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY of FAMOUS 
(20 vols.) — Address, ‘‘KINTAUGH,” Ashburton Rvad, 





BRITANNICA 
LITERATURE 
Croy don. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
QHERBORNE 5 SCHOOL. 


fhe HEAD-MASTER of Sherborne School having resigned, the Governors 
are prepared to receive Testimonials from Candidates tor the office, which 
will become VACANT at the close of the current Term. 

All particulars can be obtained by application to Mr. 8. BENNETT, 
Acting Clerk to the Governors, Sherborne, Dorset, to whom three recent 
testimonials, with 25 printed copies, are to be sent on or before Saturday, the 
sist October, 1908, 

30th September, 1 1908. 


‘te ORD GRADUATE, highest classical honours, 
thorough knowledge of Frenc h, G German, and Italian acquired during 
long residence abroad, literary experience, excellent references, REQUIRES 
Suitable APPOINT MENT other than teaching. Translations, &c., under- 
taken. —Box 268, The Spectator, : 








1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

0 NEW ‘SPAPER PROPRIETORS & PUBLISHERS. 

—A well-established London Advertising Agency desires to undertake 

on reasonable terms the entire control of Inwards and Outwards ADVERTISE- 

NTS of either a good wee kly or monthly publication (London work if 

Provincial), Good references or substantial guarantee given.—Box 270, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cjyosaes BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
This School, which is at present conducted as a Mixed School, will be 
reorganised as a School for Boys only after Christmas. 
Tue COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the following posts :— 
1. PRINCIPAL—Must be a Graduate and familiar with the work of 
Secondary Sc shools and prepared to teach one subject, which should 
be specified - £4% 
. SCIENCE MASTER 
. CLASSICAL MASTE 2° 
. MATHEMATICAL MASTER,* 
5. FRENCH MASTER, 
6. ART MASTER. 
7. FORM MASTER, 


2 


"de CoP 


*Degree essential. 

Salary for Assistant Teachers from £140 to £200, according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Applicants are requested to state what additional subject they would be 
prepared to teach. Successful candidates will be required to euter on their 
duties on January llth, 1909. 

Applications, endorsed ‘* Principal” or ‘‘ Science Master,” &c., as the case 
may be, stating age, qualifications, and experience, with copies of recent 
testimonials, must be sent to the Secretary of Educ aaa, Education Offices, 
Peel Street, Huddersfield, not later than October L5tl 

Canyassing will not be allowed. J. HE NRY FIELI 

Clerk to the Local Education Ys uthority. 

Town Hall, Huddersfield, 24th Septe ember, 19083, 


BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 
COMMITTEE, 


“ee NTY 


EDUCATION 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
The EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLIC ATIONS for the 


following posts, on the staff of the new High School for Girls, which will be 
opene ; = January llth, 1909 
ENCE MISTRESS. e 





2: ASSISTANT SCIENCE MISTRESS able to teach Geography. 
8. CLASSICAL MISTRESS.* 

4. ENGLISH MISTRESS qualified to teach Latin,* 

5. MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS.* 

6. MISTRESS qualified to teach English and French, 

7. MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS.* 

8 ASSISTANT MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, 

9. HISTORY MISTRE 





* Degree cr equivalent essential. 

Commencing salary from £100 two £130, according to qualifications and 
— nce 

Applicants are requested to state what additional Subjects they would be 
prepared to teach 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Science Mistress r “Classical Mistress, 
the case may be, stating age, qualifications, and experie: 
recent testimonials, must be sent to the SECRETARY 
Education Offices, Peel Street, Hudderstield, 

Canvassing will not be allowed. 


" &e., as 
ice, with copies of 
of EDUCATION, 
not later than Uctober 15th. 

J. HENRY FIELD 

( ‘lerk to the Local Education Authority. 
Town Hall, Huddersfield, 24th September, 1908 

ff: 2 me me fe oO F LONDO N. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the under-meutioned posts 

(1) MISTRESS OF METHOD at the London Day Training College, which 
is conducted by the Council in ation with the University of London. 
Candidates must possess good qualitications in Pedagogy, and should have had 
ee in Secondary Schools, The salary attaching to the post is £300 
a yet 


assoc 


"Two ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES at the London County Counctl 
Syd 4 nham Secondary School, Sydenham Hill Road, to teach (a) Mathematics 
and (b) History and English respectively. Ability to take the School Games 
will be an additional qualification. The salaries attaching to the posts com- 
mence at £120 a year, and rise by annual increments of £10, subject to satis- 
factory service, to a maximum of £220 a year. Applicants should possess a 
University Degree or its equivalent. Applicants not possessing this qualitica- 
tion may, if appointod, be offered a lower scale of salary. Commencing 
salaries higher than the minima stated above may be allowed to those with 
satisfactory experience in Secondary Schools, 

Applications should be made ou Form 40, Higher Education, to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointments, from the EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER, L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned not later than ll a.m. on Monday, 19th October, 1908, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed 
stamped, addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a Sepulestion 
for employment, G,. L. GOMME 

Clerk of the Loudon County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 

26th h Sep tem b ver, 1908. 


JA VERSH AM, KENT. — QUEEN ELIZABETH’S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be VACANT 
at C wa) us next. Stipend, £150 per annum, with Capitation fees. Assistant- 
Masters paid by Governors. Large and moderna buildings with accommoda- 
tion for 40 boarders and 40 day scholars. Healthy situation. Exhibitions 
and Scholarships. The Foundation is administered under Schemes of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners and the Board of Education. The Head- 
Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom or the 
British Possessions. The duties will commence immediately after the 
Christmas Vacation.—Applications from candidates of not over 40 years of 
age, with testimonials and references, may be sent before 17th October, 1908, 
to F. F. GIRAUD, Esq., Faversham, the Clerk to the Governors, from whom 
further information may be had. pears < 
RESIDENT GOVERNESS to Teach History and 
Geography is WANTED on the Ist November, 1908. A Graduate or 
equivalent is preferred. Salary according to qualitications and experience.— 
Application should be made immediately to the PRINCIPAL, Training 
College, Darlington. 


YO HEAD-MASTERS of PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
ADVERTISEK, M.A. Camb., Classical Tripos, for more than 15 years 
engaged in Preparatory School work, is anxious to OBTAIN POST ina Public 
School. Very keen and successful Teacher. Pupils have won Scholarships 
(Classical) at Winchester, Rugby, and other ‘Public Schools. A good man for 
a low Form.—Box 269, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 
PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practic:] Training in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, Colonel HILTON, Superintendent of 
Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough. 


N\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 


have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 


“H. 43," and a 











YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premima 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
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ISS SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS REQUIRE a HEAD-MASTER for the above new 
School, who must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, and 

rience in Teaching in other than Elementary Schools is essential. 

Appointment to date from Ist penne 1909, 

Stipend, £150 per annum and a capitation fee of £1 a year for cach scholar 
in the Séhool. 

Age not to exceed 40 years. 

School accommodation for 80 children (mixed). 

Applications to be forwarded to me, with three recent testimonials, not later 
than ye October. Forms of application to be obtained, enclosing stamped 
and addressed envelope, from me. 

Diss, Norfolk. STEPHEN NEWSON, 
22nd September, 1908. Clerk to Governors. _ 
OF 


TYTNIVERSITY BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the Chair of English 
Language and Literature. Stipend £600 per annum. The successful Candidate 
will be required to enter on his duties in January, 1909. 

Ms ae wep accompanied by sixty copies of testimonials, or such other 
credentials as the Candidates may prefer to offer, should be sent to the under- 
signed on or before the 7th November, 1908. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


AMES ALLEN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EAST DULWICH 
e GROVE, S.E.—WANTED, in January :—(1) GYMNASTIC and 
GAMES MISTRESS (full time); Swedish system, certificated ; also able 
to teach Hygiene. (2) FIRST FORM MISTRESS, higher certificate N.F.U., 
or other special qualification for teaching little children. (3) ASSISTANT 
SCIENCE MISTRESS; Degree or Tripos essential; Advanced Physics and 
Seer good Botany. (4) TWO FORM MISTRESSES for general 
middle-school work ; or Tripos essential; very good French or 
Arithmetic or History ; Voice Production a recommendation. Experience or 
training neces: in all cases. Good salaries will be offered to competent 
Mistresses.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


(YORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 


WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the new Secondary (Mixed) School, 
Bude, to be opened in January next. Salary about £200 per anuum.--Form of 
sgptiention and further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom all applications must be seut on or before the 23rd October, 190s. 

_- Education Office, Truro. F. R. PASCOE, Secretary. 
ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOL, ACTON, W.— 
WANTED in January, FORM-MISTRESS, Special subjects : Mathe- 
matics and Chemistry. Degree aril Training or Experience essential. Salary, 
scale and pension.—Apply by letter to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 























O ANGLO-INDIANS and Others—A LADY and 
GENTLEMAN would TAKE CHARGE of a BOY (or GIRL), the child 

of gentlefolk, aged about 5 or 6, to educate with their own boy aged 5. Pleasant 
home and surroundings in healthy country place, Midlauds, References given 
and required. Moderategterms.— Box 267. Spectator, ] Wellington Street, W.C. 





NHE REV. W. M. L. EVANS, B.A., Trin. Coll., Cam- 

bridge, and Leeds Clergy School, would be glad to READ with a few 
GENTLEMEN PREPARING for HOLY ORDERS. Beautiful country 
home on western slope of Lincolnshire Wolds.—The Rectory, Saxby-Al- 
Saints, near Barton-upon-Humber. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


A\OGB ASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 


A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row. Birmingham. 
\ EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit., Lond. ; Classical Scholar, Girton. 
Retined home. Thorough education and physical care. Good grounds. 
High position, and one of the healthiest in England. 








S". GEORGE'S CLASSES, EDINBURGH.—Special 

Tuition by Correspondence arranged for Home Students. Modern Lan- 
guages and Classics, English Language and Literature, Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics & Science, History, Geography, Fine Art Education. A New Feature : 
Courses in * Italian Painting and Sculpture ’’ and ** Heraldry.”’ Large staff of 
expericuced Tutors with high University qualifications. Preparation for 
Examinations. The Classes, founded 1476, are organised by an hon. committee 
of ladies.—Prospectus, with complete list of Tutors aud full particulars of fees, 
from 12s. per term, ou application to SECRETARY, 5 Melville St., Edinburgh. 


VOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

‘J Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

indergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


Qt. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
utire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


Education on 
Resident 

















fy\HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 
Preparation for University Exams. ; Bis geetiet staff ; physical train- 

ing special feature ; five acres of playing-fields. ew Boarding-House in large 

grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 

Staff.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD. 

MISTRESS. ; 

( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 

CH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 

and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 

man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.HS. See Prosvectus. 

















EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, w. 
She aumene Principal:—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
he Ss 1908-9 will open on THURSDAY, October § tuden 
enter their names on WEDNESDAY, October 7th. * ro! « ts 
Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of t} i ; 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London net 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); and for the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examivation. 
A Single Course in any subject may be attended. 
There is a Special Course of Scientific Iustruction in Hygiene, 
- 2 ey ene are open to Students for Practical Work, 
egular Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Student : 
it, by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. acaute whe date 
- . — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
wo in Arts and one in Science, will be offered for competition j 
Students can reside in the College. renee Se Seen, See 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCTPAL. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS 
Head of the Department—-Miss MARY MORTON, M.A 7 
Two Scholarships, one of the value of £20, one of the value of £15, for one 
yom, are offered for the Course of Secondary Training beginning in January, 
The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding ; 
equivalent in Arts or Science. nue © Degree or 
Applications should reach the HEAD of the TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
not later than December 12th, % 


—_——__. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, Principals ~ rm 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecte—to train Edueated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches aut systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymn ustica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools aud Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 
_ HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as 2 profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessous can algo 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and her 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, . 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
MMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become ‘Teachers of Gymnastics in Coliewes and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medieal Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Ke. 








ns 


JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS. 
I. VILVORDE, near Brussels, preperes students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial moveme uts, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars. 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danhters.—PFor Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


Ss‘; LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 
for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 











I INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD.—The Michaelmas 
. TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, September 24th.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR 


C ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
J Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certiticate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 
A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
RITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTIUL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, Sept. 29th, 


Telephoue: 7 Grayshott. 











Fe NSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lives. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


rINNHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinatious, but allowed to joia if Special Subjects 
only required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Greatattention paid to health. Daily walksand games, Riding, bathing 








H IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
__ AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 22nd. 
ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIVON, Chureh 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teuuis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


a DUCATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 
‘4 two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Se.Lond. (sisters). Cycling, 
beating, tennis. Pony and cart. Special advantages for delicate, backward, 
Anglo-Indian children. Entire charge if desired. Gravel soil. Terms 
moderate.—Miss LEACH, The Lindens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. « 


NURRE YX HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. London Masters attend daily. 


Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Tennis. cr 

JOREIGN LADY, good Linguist and Musician, 

RECEIVING 6 BOARDERS and a limited number of DAY PUPILS, 

wonld now fill VACANCIES at special terms. Classes follow Parents 

Union Sehool, Ambleside, Programmes. Distinguished references.— 
PRINCIPAL, 17 Philbeach Gardens, South Keusiugton. 
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a 
HERWELL HALL OXFORD, 
qRaINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Cauterbury’s Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma, 

Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guinens. 
Two Scholarships of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 
a 


“herwell Hall in October. 
entering ie of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application, 


(aurea EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. A thorougniy efficient Modern 
Education, including French and German. Special Department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large Playiug-tield. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSG. 

Feso-Béh 0 vent. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 
NEAR READING, 

UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Seholarships, and other 
information, ayply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A.. at the School | 


H EDDON COURT (late of Luanmpstead). 
Mr. 





STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years, 


K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (2£55-£10) on 
ECEMBER 2nd to 4th, 


for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boardiug-houses.—Head-Master, Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


Trews. -& BC HOO kh. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon. 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL in detached building. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. joys, 10-19. 

Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft, above sea level iu 
beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus appiy |} AD-MASTER. 











UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions, Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergvmen.—Appiv HEAD-MASTER, 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Moderu 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSALR, Epsom College. 








Ha m0U Te — Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSIIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2vth, 1909. 
Hea l-Master, Cc. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


ZT DAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to KAECELVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


(He LEYs SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 


Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class ; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently, Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fivescourts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee. £45 per annum. 


SHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
rticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


House, Sherborne. 

YTHE, KENT —Kev. R. D. GRINDLEY, M.A. 
i (Honours, Trin. Coll., Oxford), PREPARES a few PUPILS for 
OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, LONDON MATRIC., and other EXAMINATIONS. 
Individual teaching. Successes 1908—Cambridye Previous ; Oxford Final B.A. 
Large house facing sea. Bracing, healthy climate. Terms moderate 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVUN.— 
ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £40 
to £15 per annum, will be Offered for Competition on December 7th, 8th, aud 
+ my Names and ages of Candidates to be sent to me ou or before lst December. 
E Candidate will be eligible who was born before Ist December, 1893.—Kev. 

- I. A. PHILLIPS, Head-Master. 






































| VYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER, 
Patrnoxy—H.M, KING EDWARD VII, 
Cuainmaxn -LORD MORETON, 


For Land-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors. Agricu)turists, intending Colonists, &o. 
Farming and Colonial Branch, 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 

For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

Diplomas, Xc., apply to the PRINCLPAL, 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1903, 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
‘Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate bovs, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Jumor School. quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep, for 
Benior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


AAS TBOURN E COLL EG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev- 

fF. 5S. WILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitious for Sons of Officers and Clergy. TERM began SEPTEMBER 18th. 


| ee = AE. . o> = oe eh, 
Head-Master—-Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides, JUNIOR HOUSE for Boys 
under 13, ELGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually, LEAVING EXHIBITIONS, 


—Illustrated Prospectus from the BURSAR. _ ae : " ra 
| AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOV, 17th, 18th, 19th, 1908. 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £20, 

Three Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen. 

For partienlars apply to the BURSAR. 


ypUNDLE SCHOOL. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in 
DECEMBER, beginning December 8th, when two Scholarships of £40 a year 
and two or more of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
COAz=s= SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 

tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. — Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 

) Classical Moderations and Final School, RECEIVES PUPILS for 
UNIVERSITY and other Examinations. TWENTY former pupils are now 
in residence at Oxford or Cambridge. Healthy village, 250 feet above sea, 
Recreations. Refs. on application,—South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford. 


























FOREIGN. 

HMALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe, Couversational Freuch nee ecquivel. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singmy, Organ, Violin, aud Vivloneello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy eujoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 

Direct service twice daily with Eneland.—Appl vy to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
| LEPPik.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS, English, German, and French Resident Governesses, 
Excellent opportunity for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during 
holidays. Terms very moderate, Best English refs. Goveruess-Student wanted , 
premium, Escort end of Sept.—Mile, WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny’ 
q IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Moliday pupils received.— 
Addivess: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


YAKIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss ME'THERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries atteniled.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 


ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house TWO BOYS or 


YOUNG LADIES. Highest references, 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 


| gts mee ATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France and England. 
Guild's Diploma is recognised. Limited number of Students received at the 
Hostel.—Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agregée of the Paris 
University). 
EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ABT. Individual attention. Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. Escort from London in September 
if ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOL'TERS,2 DetTMoLpstr,, 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
‘Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), mouthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


NRENCH FAMILY (Protestant) DESIRES BOARDER. 
Opportunities for study and recreation (Tennis Court, Billiard 
able, &c.) High and healthy situation (Jura range).—Inquiries to J, U. 
HAYDON, 41 Birch Grove, Acton, W. 
rY\UITION IN FRANCE.—Two or three GENTLEMEN'S 
SONS needing special care or individual tuition RECEIVED. Splendid 
mountain air, Instruction in modern subjects and practical training.— 
Further particulars, terms, &c., from G, M, BELLASIS, Villa le Refuge, 


Vence, Alpes-Maritimes. 
HE CHAPLAIN of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
COSTEBELLE, 8. FRANCE, is returning there at the end of October. 
He would be glad to TAKE CHARGE OF and to EDUCATE YOUTH 
desiring to winter abroad.—Address, Rev. W. BACK, Great Warley Rectory, 
Essex. 
NHEST DELICACY.—GENTLEMAN, who proposes to 
reside for some time in the CANARY ISLANDS (Teneriffe), would 
TAKE CHARGE of a YOUTH or YOUNG MAN advised to winter 
abroad. Tuition if desired. Finest winter climate in the world.—J. H. 
SALTER, D.Sc., Aberystwith, N. Wales, 
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ERMANY.—Frau PAULY and DAUGHTER, Villa 
Abendheim, Friederichroda, Thiringia, wish to RECEIVE ONE or 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS for the winter. Frau Pauly would give instruction in 


German, Painting, and Literature. Bracing climate, beautiful country, excellent 


home. Wiuter sports.—Refereuce, Mrs. Mathison, Oronsay, Elstree, Herts. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 
J DUCATION., 


A Vurents or Guardians desiring aceurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Englund or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Mesars, GABLBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with tho leading 
educational estabiishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
56 Sackville Street, London, W. ae 
"‘DEFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consnit (free of charge) Messrs. 

TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 

clo-e tonch with all the best establishments for Boys aud Girls in 

Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 

personally inspected. 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &e. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 

Address :—Kducation Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 

{CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 

BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowielge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,233 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d. ; post-free, 28. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
Twondon, FE. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


@CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the lexding Schools, and every informa- 
OF CHARGE, Please state 




















tion, supplied to Parents FREE 
pupils’ ages, Jocaiity preferred. and approximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 22 Regent 


Street, W. 
NOMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters (M.A.’s), 
who only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) they have personally 
visited. Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant 
Masters, Mistresses, Governesses Introduced. “ THE " SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd,, Messrs. Nicnor (Cautab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 

217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Phone: 1567 Gerrarp. 
DVICE as to CHOICKH of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Liome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, 8. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberiand Avenne, W.C, 


of MEDICAL MEN 


Established 1858. 





MNO INVALIDS.—A_ LIST 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 


particulars,—MEDICAL, &c., 


the Seaside sent free of chorge with full 
‘Telegraphic 


ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Teleploue No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
OURNALISM and ART.—Thorough TNDIVIDUAL 


e TUITION in all branches at School of Journalism and Secretarial 
Training for Women, 40 Suckville Street, W., under the patronage of 
Baroness de Bertouch, Helen Mathers, ‘‘ Madge” of Truth, Mrs. T. P. 
O’Connor.—Principal, EDITRES3 OF HOME LIFE, Tuition by 
correspondence if desired. MSS. revised and criticised. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. " re 





&e. 


Every kind of Bath, Massage 


and Electricity. Resident plivsician (M.D.) 


TATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James S'reet. S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


A SSOCILA'TION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 

There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE,— Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK,. 

4 PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatm nt of Gentlemen sulferius from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchauge Street East, Liverpool. 
7J.O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 

the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 64., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 
Pp BLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—'tbhe People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List aud Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 

P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


























aw oEsee OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES, 
/ the Bowls Engraved with Inscriptions, Costs-of-Arms, Portraits, 
the word ** FIAT,” and other Emblems; also Old China Jugs and Mugs 
decorated with a Rose and the word “* FIAT.”—LAW, FOULSHAM, and 
COLE'S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 7 South Molton Street, London, W, 




















ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY.—The Sunday evening 
LECTURES at ESSEX HALL, Essex Street, Strand, will be resumed 

on OCTOBER 4th, at 7 p.m. The first Lecture will be delivered by Dr. Desch 
on ‘‘ The Reality of Humanity.” 


N ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S LECTURES, READINGS, 

















and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and | a ; 
kindred subjects will begin acaiu early in October.—For information about her | ‘| ae 
Literary work preferred. ‘lerms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No mauifolding. 


Meetings for the study ot Literature and her Reading Society, apply by letter, 
143 King Heury’s Bouu, Loudon, N.W. _ 


ie 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


MESSRS. HODGSON and CO. beg to_announce th 
i OPENING of their AUTUMN SEASON for the Sale of LITERA : 
PROPERTY. The following Sales are arranged or in course of pre a 
ong Catalogues weg be had on application :— preparation, 
m TUESDAY, October 6th, and Three Following Days. , 
VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, from various sources, meno cece 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, by Caley, Ellis, and Bandiuel, 8 vols.—Billings’ me 
ties of Scotland, large paper, 4 vols.—Rare and Curious Books in Seventeesth 
| Century Literature (the property of a Gentleman giving up collecting)—Red 
ford’s Art Sales, 2 vols.—Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols.—Rowlandso, is 
Loyul Volunteers of London—First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Brown = 
Ainsworth, Leigh Hunt, Surtees, and others—Editions de Luxe or Libra’ 
Sets of Scott, Thackeray, Charles Lamb, Eugéne Sue, Smollett, &e.—a Set ef 
the Scottish Text Society's Publications from 1884 to 1908, and the Polk-L - 
Society, 57 vols.—the English Dialect Dictionary, 6 vols., &c. ” 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


On WEDNESDAY, October 14th. and Two Following Days, at one o'clock 
the LIBRARIES of the late HERBERT SOUTHGATE, Esq. (removed from 
Stroud Green), W. H. BURKE, Esq. (removed from Rathbone Place W,) - 
| Order of the Executors, and OTHER PROPERTIES, comprising Masuine 
| and Bray’s History of Surrey, best edition, 3 vols., and other Topography a 
County Histories—Fine Art Books and Illustrated Mouographs—Coloured 
Caricatures and Books of Costume—Sporting Books—a Presentation Copy of 
Tennyson's In Memoriam—Books in Occult Literature—Sets of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, 65 vols., the New English, and Century 
Dictionaries—Standard Books in History, Science, Travel, and General 
Literature. Catalogues on application. 


At the END of OCTOBER, the Valuable and Extensive LIBRARY of the 
late AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Esq., removed from Holmburst, near Hastings 
by Order of the Trustees. ” 

Catalogues are preparing. 


On WEDNESDAY, November 4th, valuable BOTANICAL and NATURAL 
HISTORY BOOKS from the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN (deceased), com- 
prising the Works of Redouté, Sowerby, Andrews, Sweet, Bentham, Hooker, 
and others—Books on Orchids by Lindley, Warner, Fitzgerald, &e,—Ms’ 
Compendium of Ornithology, by Dr. Mitchell, in 19 vols. folio—Original 
Water-Colour Drawings of Birls—Books on Entomology, including Cramer's 
Papillons Exotiques, 5 vols.—Works in General Natural History and Zoology 
—Modern Books of Travel, &c. Also the Original Water-Colour Drawings to 
Naumann’s Birds of Middle Europe. 

Catalogues on application. 


On THURSDAY, November 5th, and Vollowing Day, Rare and Valuable 
BUOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising Two Fifteeuth Century Codices of 
La Sfera, by Gregorio Dati—rare Incunabula and Early Printed Books—a 
| Reformed English Primer (F. Kegnault), 1538, and other searce Black-Letter 

Books, some in original limp vellum—Old Herbals—Early Navigation Charts, 

by Petrus Roselli, of Majorca, dated 1468, and Baldassare Maiolo—Sixteenth 

and Seventeenth Century Books relating to America—Burton’s Anatomy of 

Melancholy, First Edition, 1621—Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, with the Portrait 

in the earliest state, large paper, 2 vols., 1726—Smollett’s Adventures of an 

Atom, 2 vols., original wrappers, uncut, 1769—a Collection of Books illustrated 
by Alken, Newhouse, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Heath, Leech, &c., many in 
folded panoramic form—Original Chinese Water-Colour Drawings—Valuable 
jooks on Japanese Art (including a Set of the Kokka)—and Folio Books on 
the European Fine and Applied Arts. 

Catalogues on application. 
115 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.c. 


Telephoue: 291 Central. 








Auction Rooms: 


zk RROCARRILES NACIONALES DE MEXICO. 
(NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO.) 
Office of Assistant Secretary : 60 Wall Street, New York City. 

THE INTEREST, One per cent. (1 per cent.) maturing Uctober Ist, 1908, 
on the GUARANTEED GENERAL MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. 
SEVENTY-YEAR SINKING FUND REDEEMABLE GOLD BONDS of 
the above Company, will be paid on and after said date at the Office of the 
Company, 60 Wall Street, New York, on the presentation of the Temporary 
Bonds for notation thereon on the payment of such interest. 

Dated New York, September 29th, 1908. 

E. BASHFORD, Assistant Secretary. 


READJUSTMENT AND UNION OF 
N EXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, 
ae LIMITED. 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 

TO THE HOLDERS OF LONDON DEPOSIT RECEIPTS representing 
Priority 5 per cent. lionds of Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited. 

And Consolidated Mortgage 4 per cent. Bonds of Mexican Central Railway 
Company, Limited. 

Referring to the above notice, the INTEREST on the GUARANTEED 
GENERAL MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. SEVENTY-YEAR SINKING 
FUND REDEEMABLE GOLD BONDS of FERROCARRILES NACIONALES 
DE MEXICO represented by the above-mentioned certiticates of Deposit will 
be paid at the Otlices of either of the Loudon Depositaries, viz. :— 

. HENRY SCHRODE : ne SPEYER BROTHERS, 
145 Leadenhal! Street, E.C. 7 Lothbury, E.C, 
GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., SWISS BANKVEREIN, 
67 Lombard Street, E.C. 43 Lothbury, E.C 

On and after October Ist, 1908, to the holders thereof, on the presentation 
of their respective Certificates of Deposit for endorsement of the payment of 
such interest thereon. 

Deposit Receipts must be left three clear days for examination, and for the 
purpose of having notice of such payment stamped thereon, 


Dated September 29th, 1903. 
KUHN, LOEB, & CO., SPEYER & CO., 
LADENBURG, THALMANN, & CO, HALLGARTEN & CO., 
SPEYER BROTHERS, BANK FUR HANDEL UND 
INDUSTRIE BERLINER HANDELSGESELLSCHAFT, 
Readjustment Managers. 











XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 


Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D and J. B. 
(Ref. Capital 








for cash. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
and Counties Bank.) 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artif Teeth you have for disposal. Most Rberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. aud J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Bankers—Capital and Counties. 


Ipswich. Established 1833. 
TEETH BOUGHT. 












(= ARTIFICIAL 
-ersons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 
turing Deutists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 
Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 

alluys inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual dis- 
comfort, making the skin firm, wholesome, and easy. A trial will convince. 
. 3d. and 2s. 6d., post-free.—MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C. 


EWRITING WANTED. 














—Miss NICUOLSON, 15 Lloyd Square, Loudon, W.C, 
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“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


Player’s 
Navy Cut 
TOBACCO 


AND 


CIGARETTES 


Sold only in the Original Packets and Tins. May be 
obtained from all Stores and Tobacco-sellers of saeuanees 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted tor general use, especially as a 





exceedingly 


light supper repast. 
In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A largo sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE COLOURS, 
AND WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for Footer Term, or if interested in Cadet Corps, Principals 
should apply for our new Artistic Brochure, just issued. Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., Ltda. School Colours Specialists. 
134 to 140 | OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


BULBS. 


We beg to draw the attention of all lovers of Flowers to the fact 
that, having extensive Freehold Bulb Farms of our own in Holland, 
we are enabled to supply the very best quality goods at the lowest 
possible prices, Catalogues post-free, 








—— 


JAMES MURRAY & SONS, Deptford, London, S.E. 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 

BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 

One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £70,000,000. 


YOCKROACHES AND BLACKBEETLES.—* Wetwang 

Vicarage, York, Aug. 22, 1908.—Lady Philadelphia Cole has much pleasure 

in informing Messrs. Howarth and Fair that their Blackbeetle P. Paste, * Blattis,’ 

proved most e rcious in exterminating a long- endured pest.” Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
46 (post-free). HOWARTH & F AIR, . 47 1 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


iS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
A 




















) or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
JANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Estab lished 1885 5. Canital ral ( Paid up) £500,000. 


Me SIC BY MAIL.— We will send any Musical Publication 
vost-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 
Free by 
MURDOCH. and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 


Wild 
Burke's 
"Ist edit., 














New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. 
—, 34.—MURDOCH, 
ndon, E.C 





on 


25s. each offered.—Borrow's _ 
Bre we r's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1834; 
13> cliot’s Seenes Clerical Life, 





Armoury 





‘reer’s L ast Dee = % 





2 vols., 1858; F yols., 1863 ; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 v sIs., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Chars acter, 
3 vols ” 1838 ; ea Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith’ s Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 


1871; Moore 8 Alpsin 1864; Ste venson’s Edinburg sh, 1879; Swinb urne’s Atalanta. 
White cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols, » 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill's Poews, 
3 vols. 1844. 100.000 Books tor Sale and Wanted. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST.. BIRMINGHAM. 


Book BARGAINS.—September Catalogue of Publishers’ 
Remainders. Books New as Published, not second-hand copies, at 
Greatly Reduced Prices, comprising Works of Science, Fiction, ‘rave’, 
Biog graphy, &e. Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainler anl Discount 
Bookseller, 57 Wis gmore Street, Ww. 





P. & O. 
Pleasure Cruises. 


AUTUMN IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The facility with which the historic shores of the Mediterranean may 
nowadays be explored is, perhaps, not generally known. That which, oceupy- 
ing anything up to 24 months, and involvinga certain amount of picturesque 
discomfort, constituted the “ of our nearer forefathers, may 
now be accomplished, in luxurious in as many days and at 
infinitely An example is afforded by the projected November 
cruise of the Peninsular and Oriental Company's steam yacht * Vectis.’ 


A NOVEMBER SUMMER: TUNIS AND ALGERIA, —The cruise 
will begin at Marseilles on the 5th ) aud will include numerous calls 
on the coasts of Tunis and Algeria at a season of the year which experience 
has proved to be entirely favourable to those who travel for pleasure. The 
relics of Carthage and Rome to be found in this part of Northern Africa are 
of the first importance to the and student of history. Even were 
this not so, the beautiful oases of Tunisia and Algeria, the altogether un" 
accustomed aspect of the and their peoples, the fascination of 
the desert it-elf, and, ubove it is 
confidently thought, appeal to those in search of sunshine tempered by cool 
breezes and of a country still, comparatively, but little known. The itinerary 
has been so arranged that the passenger may spend succeeding days ashore 
at the various ports of call, dining and sleeping on board the ship, or may 
make extended journeys to inland points of special interest. 


grand tour” 
conditions, 


less cost, 


November, 


traveller 


desert cities 
all, the delightful November climate, should, 


The cruise will be of 25 days’ duration, at fares ranging from 21 guineas 


upwards, 

A generous amount was recently expended in fitting out the ‘ Vectis’ as anu 
ocean-cruising yacht, and she will be found, alike as to table, accommodation, 
and steadiness at sea, to offor the most approved facilities for pleasure travel. 
There are numerous single-berth cabins, not more than two passengers are 
berthed in any cabin, unless by request, and the passenger list is limited to 
the number of seats in the ship's spacious and handsome dining saloon, 

Particulara of special services by sea or rail from London to Marseilles in 
connection with these cruises will be furnished on request, and illustrated 
programmes descriptive of this and subsequent cruises may be had at any of 
the agencies, or at the P. and O. Company's chief offices, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C., or 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., London, 


OCTOBER NUMBER READY. 2s. 9d. post-free. 


The HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Yearly Subscription, 10s. post-free, 
THE MISCARRIAGE OF LIFE IN THE WEST. 
By P. RAMANATHAN, C.M.G., K.C. 
A GREAT SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. 
By Rev. CHAS. PLATER, 8.J. 
HIS METHOD. 
By Prof. WILLIAM JAMES 


HEGEL AND 


From other CONTENTS: 
A CHINESE STATESMAN’S VIEW OF RELIGION. 
JOHNSTON 
THE MOSLEM TRADITION OF JESUS’ SECOND VISIT ON EARTH. 
By Captain F. W. von Herpvert 
INFALLIBILITY AND TOL ERATION. By F. C. S. Scnrtier, 
A NEGLECTED ARGUMENT FOR THE REALITY OF GOD. By C, &. 
PEIRCE. 
DETERMINISM AND MORALS. By the Hon. 
PAIN. By Miss CaroLine Srepuen, 
THE “JERAHMEEL THEORY.” By the Rev. T. K. Cuerye, D.Litt., D.D. 
— MAY CHRISTIANITY BE DEFENDED ‘10-DAY? By Professor 
. C. M’Girrerr. 
BOOKLESS RELIGION. By James Morratt, D.D. 
EVANGELICAL BARGAINING, By Jouws Pace Hopps. 
Discussions. Reviews. Bibliograp hy of Receut Literature 


G ATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, 


By Cilaries 


3ERTRAND Rvusse.t, 


WILLI AMS and NOR W.c 


OCTOBER ISSUE. 


Financial Review of Reviews. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
INDIA’S HOARDED WEALTH: 
IS AN INQUIRY NECESSARY ? 


Articles on this Important Public Question are Contributed by 
Sir Edward F. G. Law, K.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., Sir Henry 
J. Cotton, K.C.S.I., Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C.LE., 
Sir J. F. L. Rolleston, Sir Manecherjee M. Bhownag- 
gree, K.C.LE. 
Other Articles of Practical Value to the Investor. 


300 PPp., ts. PUBLISHER, 2 WATERLOO PLACE, SW. 





‘bh 
i net.—GILBINGS and CO. Dury Street, 


\ seen of Bowms nia says: * Deapty soteseetinn. 
VHE E PIC OF LONDON, by ROW BUTI AM, the 
Modern Ho ner she Paty etry f London Societr, London Business, 
Pleasure, Vice, Cri Pove Greatest Poem of the Ceutury. 3s. 6d 
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CLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 
Patrors—The ARCHBISHOP Dou. of CANTERBURY ; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—Tbe BISHOP of LONDO 
Cuaimmaxn—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Actuary ayp Manacern—FRANK B. WYATT, 





Vick-PRresipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
BOWMAN, Bart. 


Deputy-CHairnman-—Sir PAGET 
Esq., F.0A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 
ALL PROFITS BELON 
Accumulated Fund, £4,242,820. 


TH EIR RELATIVES. 
G TO THE MEMBERS. 
Annual Income, £453,897. 


Bonuses | Distributed, £4,256,464. 


LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES. 


Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
are onan EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 


NEW > SPECIAL Sovtiention is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 


ts ICIE 


OW HOLE- LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. 


rate—during first ten years. 
2. PENSION POLICIES. 


Lefore pension age. 


w Policies, with Valuable Options. 


Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
Option to commute for Cash. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 


whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 


direct communication with the Office, 


Assurances can be readily effected by 
2 and 3 Tue Sancruary, Wesrainster, S.W. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

ans Dinner hf ee = a 

of this wive will be found eyualto 14/6 
wine usually sold at much highee ws 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly imcreas- 
iug number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London aud the 
Provinces, gives us additioual con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Station, mcluding Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wiues tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Streot. 

-. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. §- Bots. 
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THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
MANCHESTER. 
OCTOBER 6th, 7th, Sth, and 9th, 1908 


President— 
THE LORD BISHOP. “OF MANCHESTER. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d, each, admit to all 
Meetings except to those arranged for Men, 
Women, Lads, Girls, and Students. 

Family Tickets, admitting three members of the 
same family, 21s. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets 
at a ag a pwd to holders of Congress 
Tickets, They will be available from September 29th 
to October 13th inclusive. 

Applications, giving in every case name and 
address and enclosing remittance, to the Congress 
Secretaries, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester; or the 
Church House, Westminster, 8S.W.; 38.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. ; and Mr, 
Johu Hart, 6 Arundel St., Strand, London, W.C. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 





Kesidents abroad can order from the local | 


“K" Agent. Where there ts no “ kK” Boot 
Agenc any high-class Stove will obtain jrom 
= Hoot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. W.C., 
lnsert Advertisements at the lowest possible 

rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

nufacturers, &c., on application. 














~ TERMS OF - SUBSCRIPT. JON. 


PayaBLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any — B Quar- 
art of the United King- arly. terly. 
Son - &1 86 O 4 3... 072 
Including postage ‘to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, Frauce, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Jupan, &c, ose - 11236,..0163..082 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFA 


Manwfacturers to His Most mond Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Herastitched. 
— 2 2/6 Ladies’ 2/9 doz 


CAMBRIC 1: zi 
“ The Irish me Messrs. 
POCKET Roninson & CLrAVER have a 


world-wide fame.” —Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE 


LISTS POST FREE. HANDKERCHIEFS 


COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 
ie Cutts for Gentlemen from 6/il 


IRISH oR. 
MA TCHLESS 
COLLARS, CUFFS, SHIRTS with 


4 fold Frouts & 
Cutis & Bodies 


” 


a ee of Fine Long 
SAMPLES & PRICE Cloth, 35/6 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per }-doz, 

(to measure, & - extra). 





N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 4-doz. 


Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 


Goods should be sent to 
40 P DONEGALL PLACE, 


FIRE 


Entails Loss of Profits. 


BELFAST. 








INSURE AGAINST IT 
by the 
‘Law Guarantee Profits 
Policy.” 


For Prospectus and Rates, apply: 


LAW GUARANTEE, 


TRUST & ACCIDENT SOCIETY, 
LTD. 


49 CHANCERY LANE, 
w.c. 





Head Office: 
LONDON, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss ‘T#ackeRay 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO.- 

CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permission) trom the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centre! Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. LARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
| application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 




















‘BLACKWOOD: 


for OCTOBER contains 





A Prisoner of Albuera. 


The Journal of Major William Br 
ook: 
from May 16th to September 28th, 1811, 


The Limit. 


Ports of Pilgrimage. 
By Frank G. Cienow, 


Frances, Lady Douglas. 
The New June.—XXIV.-XXXI1. 


By Hewnay Newsotr, 


More Leaves from the Diary of a 
Country Cricketer.—VI. 


The Tail Girl of Krobo Hill. 


By W. H. Apaws, 

The Hop Garden. cae 
A Modern Georgic in Two Cantos. 

By WiLLiam Jouy Covrtuope, 


The Apocalyptic Style. 
A Visit to Moulai el Hafid. 


By E. Asumrap Bartirrr 


Musings without Method. 
The Rewards of Talent—Sie vos non 
vobis —The Treatment of the Proletariat 
—The Survival of the Unfit—Contempt of 
Science. 


Sketches of Persia in Transition. 
The Nemesis of Naib Mahamed—The Story 
of the Expert Artillerist--In the Shadow 
of the Blue Mosque. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 
EDINBURGH axp LONDON. 


AND AFTER 
OCTOBER. 
Tue Vatvur or Canapian Prererence. By the 
Right Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B., G.C.M.G, 
Tue Evcuaristic Coneress. By the Right Rev. 
Monsi; gnor Canou Moyes, D.D. 
Can IstamM Br Rerormep ? By Theodore Morison 
(late Principal, Mubammadan Anszlo-Oriental 
College, Aligarh). 


AND SONS, 





Turkey 1N 1876: a Retrospect. By Gertrude 
Elliot. 

Tue East Arrican Prontem. (With Maps.) By 
Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B 

Tur Fiegut ror Universat Penny Postace. By 
J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

Dante AND SwHakesreare. By Mary Winslow 
Smyth. 

Tue Cuaos or Lonpon Trarric. By Captain 
George S. C. Swinton, L.C.C 

Tue Metuop or Prato. By Herbert Paul, M.P 

HeattH aND THF Boarp or Epvucation. By A. 


Susan Lawrence (Education Committee, London 
County Council). 

Revocation oF TREATY PRIVILEGES TO ALIEN- 
Sunsects. By the Hon. Mr. Justice Ho «lgins 
(Admiralty Division, Exe sheque r Court. Canada). 

Tae Port in “lien Alps.’ By Frederick Wed- 
more. 


Tue Royvat Opren-Ain Statues or Lonvoy. By 
E. Beresford Clancellor. 
Prince Bitow: aN Appreciation. By Sidney 


Garfield Morris. i tea 
Tur Transvaal To-pay: FROM A Woman's Post 
or View. By Mrs. Carolin. 
London : 
Spottiswoopr & Co., Ltp., 5 New Street Square. 


The DUBLIN REVIEW 


Edited by WILFRID WARD. 
OCTOBER, 1908. No. 

Tue Usuaw Centenary aND EncLise CatHOoLt- 
cism. By the Ex - re 

Mavrice Barres. By F. Y. Eccles. 

Revisine THE VuLGATE. By Abbot Gasquet, 0.S8.B. 

Francis THOMPSON: Meworiam. By W. G. 
Hole. 

Tue Erist_es or Erasmvs, 

PLoTs AND PeRsons IN FIcTION. 
Ward. 

Tue Future UNIveRsItIEs OF Inrtanp. By Ber- 
tram C, A, Windle, F.R.S., President of Queen 3 
College, Cork. 

A Great BurGoMASTER AND HIS Work. 

Tue Neronran Persecution. By the Rev. F. J. 
Bacchus. 





oR 
=O4- 


IN 


3y Mrs. Wilfrid 


Apam Mickirwicz: Potann’s Natioxat Poet. 
By Miss Mary Monica Gardner. 
Joun Kevte. AN Unruniisuep Fraoment. By 


Cardinal Newman. 
Tur Pax-Anciican Conoress, By the Rev, Robert 
Hugh Benson. 
Some Recent Booxs. 
Price 5s. 6d. net. 


BURNS & OATES, 28 Orchard St., We 


London : 
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THE BRONTES. LIFE AND LETTERS 
THE BRONTES: LIFE AND LETTERS, by Clement Shorter, is an attempt 


to present a full and final record of the lives of the three sisters, Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté. 
“Bronté ” enthusiasts will be specially interested in the many hitherto unpublished letters contained 
in these volumes. With Photogravure Portraits, in two volumes. Now ready. 24s. net. 


THE SECRET HISTORY of the CRIMEAN WAR 
THE PANMURE PAPERS, edited by Sir George Douglas, Bart., M.A., and 


Sir George Dalhousie Ramsay, C.B., give to the world for the first time the correspondence 
of a Sovereign with her War Minisier during the course of a great war. The new letters of Queen 
Victoria are included by special permission of his Majesty the King. “ ‘The Panmure Papers” 
will be published shortly in two volumes. With photogravure portraits. 24s. net. 





Prospectus on application. 


THE EVIDENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION 
THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By the Rev. Prof. James Orr, M.A., D.D. 


6s. This book has been written because, as the author says, a restatement of the grounds of belief 
in the great fact of the Lord’s Resurrection seems called for, in view of the changed forms of assault 
on this article of the Christian faith in recent years. Professor Orr holds that the consideration of 
the evidence for the Resurrection furnishes vantage ground for forming a better estimate of the value 
of the methods by which much of the hostile criticism of the Gospels is at present carried on. 


BY REV. PRINCIPAL P. T. FORSYTH. 


MISSIONS IN STATE AND CHURCH. By 
the Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyth, D.D. 6s. 


These sermons aim at rooting missions iu the deepest verities of 
the Christian Faith, nud weaviug them into the widest energies of 


BY THE BISHOP OF NORWICH. 
THE PASTOR AND HIS PARISH. By the 
Right Rev. John Sheepshanks, D.D., Lord Bishop 


of Norwich, 5s, This illuminating book sums up the experience 
Cusies tection. Tt would Gunsly 00 aepest af the of more than fifty years in the Christian ministry at home and 

a iristian CiVillsulion. ey ould § y a aspect ¢ . . 4 . . 7 ‘ = 

subject easily overlooked by sincere inilividual piety, even when abroad, and is specially intended for the use and guidance of the 

it has the missionary interest deep at heart. It is sought to help clergy. Whether in the study of it; in the discharge of outward 

Missious over a certain debasement due, at home, to over-enter- duty or the acquisition of personal piety ; in the Church or society; 


prise, and a fight for funds which faith is not ardent enough to 
yield; aud, in the tield, to the louely drudgery of the work itself 
whev the first romance is gone. 


BY REV. PROFESSOR GEORSE JACKSON. 


THE FACT OF CONVERSION. By the Rev. 
Prof. George Jackson, M.A. 3s. 6d. “ Christianity,” 


wrote Henry Drummond, now more than tweuty years ago, “is 
learning from scieuce to go back to its facts. There is, how- 
ever,” he went ou, “ one portion of this field of facts which is still 
strangely neglected, aud to which a scientific theology may turn 
its next attention. The evidence of Christianity is not the 
Evidences. ‘The evidence of Christianity isa Cartsrian. I know 
no words with which wore fitly to iatroduce the subject of this 
course of lectures,” 


BY M. A. DoWOLFE HOWE. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE 
BANCROFT. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. With 


Portrait, 2 vols., 16s. net. “‘‘ Unique’ is not too strong to 
describe a career such as this,..,...There must be plenty of interest 
in the life of a man who was born in the year after Washington 
died, and lived to see the accession of the present Germau 
Emperor, who saw Goethe in the flesh, had talked with Lafayette, 
and had studied under Boeckle, and Heeren, and Hegel, and 
Wolff, who was chosen to deliver the official eulogy on Lincoln, 
aud was intimate in later years with Bismarck and Moltke, who 
was almost as much at home in Loudon, Berlin, and Paris as he 
was in New York and Washingtou, and who knew every one 
worth knowing in each of those great cities and many other places 
as well,” —Times. 


BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


69 BIRNAM ROAD. By W. Pett Ridge. 


“Mr. Pett Ridge has an extraordinary gift in the presentation of 
an inudividuality.......The record has been unfailingly interesting 
and eutertaining to those who can appreciate the kin¢ly humour 
of one of the most sympathetic and observant studeuts of con- 
temporary life, one who sees so much of action, incident, and 
character in the lives of ‘ordinary’ folk, that he may be regurded 
as the prose Homer of the suburban home.” —Daily Telegraph. 6s. 


in ordinary services or helpful outside meetings, the young clergy- 
mau will find himself attended by the practical suggestions and 
strony commou-sense of the Bishop, 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN SMYTH. 


PASSING PROTESTANTISM AND COMING 
CATHOLICISM. By Newman Smyth, D.D. 5s. net. 


Dr. Smyth divides his able and brilliantly-written book into three 
parts: Passing Protestantism, Mediating Modernism, and Coming 
Catholicism. His suggestion is that Protestantism, hke other 
phases of religious growth, is gradually ceasing to be regarded as 
a final and permanent condition of religious thought, that it has 
served its turn, and is no longer fulfilling the demands of the time. 


BY ALICE M. DIEHL, 


THE LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. By Alice M. 
Diehl. With Photogravure Portrait, 10s. 6d. net. 


** To call it a ‘ Life’ is not enough ; it is a study in a great life, an 
attempt to present that life in all the colours in which it was lived. 
Mrs. Diehl understands the musical temperament and the musical 
world, with which, indeed, she has a long association. This helps 
her to present Beethoven's life to us with insight and clear 
thinking, to make us feel what his life was.......A very capable 
study and chronicle of Beethoven is this work by Mrs. Diehl.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


BY KEBLE HOWARD. 


In his long new novel, MISS CHARITY, 
Mr. Keble Howard has returned to pastoral Warwick- 
shire for his setting. The drama of the story comes with the 
conflicting worldly forces that invade the humble domain of 
“little” Miss Charity, a charming heroine, typical of all that is 
sweetest and purest in English character. “ Miss Charity” will be 
published next week, 65, 












NEW NOVELS READY SHORTLY. 
JOSEPH HOCKING 
HAROLD BEGBIE 
MORICE GERARD 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 









THE SOUL OF DOMINIC 
WILDTHORNE 


3s. 6d. 
RACKET AND REST 6s. 


PURPLE LOVE 6s. 
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VOLUME ONE: NOW READY. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
RELIGION and ETHICS 


Edited by Dr. JAMES HASTINGS. 


The purpose of this Encyclopedia is to give a complete account 
of Religion and Ethics so far as they are known. It will contain 
articles on every separate religious belief and practice, and on every 
ethical or philosopuical idea and custom. Persons and places that 
have contributed to the history of religion and morals will also be 
described. 

The work wiil be completed in Ten Volumes of about 900 pages 
each, 

f In cloth binding, 28s. net per Volume. 
\ Ia half-morocco, 34s, net per Volume. 


A full Prospectus of this great work may be had from any Book- 
seller, or from the Publishers. 


Price 








THE BIBLE OF NATURE. 
Ly Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., University of Aber leen. 
4s. 6d. net. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO COLOSS/ 
AND LAODICEA. 


The Epistle to the Colossians viewed in relation to the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. By Rev. JOHN RUTHERFURD, B.D., Renfrew. 6s. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


By Prof. J. CLARK MURRAY, LUL.D., Montreal, [Nearly ready. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF PURITANISM. 
By Prof. JAMES HERON, D.D., Belfast. 1s. net. 


“International Theological Library.” 
THE GREEK AND EASTERN CHURCHES. 
By Principal W. F. ADENEY, D.D., Manchester. [Nearly ready. 
CANON AND TEXT OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Prof. CASPAR RENE GREGORY, D.D., University of Leipsig. 12s. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER 
AND HIS DUTIES. 


By J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D., Principal Emeritus of Westmiusicr 
College, Cambridge. Gs. net. 


“International Critical Commentary.” 
THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 


By Prof. L. B. PATON, Ph.D., Hartford, U.S.A. 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 
By Prof. G. A. BARTON, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr College, U.S.A. 


THE RELIGIOUS TEACHERS OF GREECE. 


Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion. By the late JAMES ADAM, 

Litt.D.. Cambridge. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Wife, ADELA 

MARION ADAM, Witi Portrait. 10s. Ga. net. 
THE PASTORAL TEACHING OF ST. PAUL. 


HIS MINISTERIAL IDEALS. 
By W. E. CHADWICK, D.D., Author of “The Social Teaching of St. 
Paul.” 7s. Cd. net. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN & HiS INFLUENCE 
ON RELIGIOUS LIFE AND THOUGHT. 


[Nearly ready. 


Ss. 6d. 


By CHARLES SAROLEA, D.Ph., University of Edinburgh 3s. 
PREHISTORIC ARCHAZOLOGY 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, Litt.D., Viear of Rudham. §s, net. 


THE GRAMMAR OF PHILOSOPHY. 


A STUDY OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 


By DAVID GRAHAM, Barrister-at-Law. 7s. 6d. 


THE RELIGION OF THE POST-EXILIC 
PROPHETS. 

By Prof. W. H. BENNETT, Litt.D., London. 
THE TEACHING OF CHRIST IN 
PRESENT APPEAL. 


net. 


6s. net. 


ITS 


By Rev. W. L. WALKER, Author of ‘ The Spirit and the Incarnation,” 
«&e. 2s. § 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE GOSPELS. 
By Rev. W. FAIRWEATHER, M.A., Kirkcaldy, 


T. & T. CLARK, 


Lozdon : SIMPKIN, MARsiALL, 


New and Revised Edition. 2s. Sd. net 


[ Nearly ready. 





38 George Street, Edinburgh. 
14 Paternoster Square, London. 


HAMILTON, Kent and Co., Lrp. 





ts 


NEW BOOKS 
The Ghost Kings 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
6s. 
“Mr. Haggard is concerned with adventure. He isa specialist in 


thrills. His new story is in the manner of ‘King Solomon’ 
Mines’ and ‘ She,’ and is almost if not quite as good.” si 


—Daily Express, 
6th IMPRESSION 


The Virgin in Judgment 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
6s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—*‘It is well-nigh faultless, and its 
arresting properties will not be lost on any reader.” The Star 
says :—‘* Like ‘The Secret Woman,’ it has the same noble 
simplicity of design, the same breadth of imagiuation, the same 
sweeping action, and the same pungency of style.” Punch says :-— 
“The Virgin in Judgment’ is Mr. Phillpotts at his best. He has 
toll a fine story, and not overweighted it with descriptions of 
Dartimoor scenery.” 


3rd IMPRESSION 


Rose-White Youth 


By DOLF WYLLARDE 
6s. 
** Betty AnnisJell presents an arresting study of a high-spirited, 
true-hearted girl just learning the meaning of womanhood and 


and her development, with its tragic close, moves forward 
among the well-differeutiated characters.”—Times, 


2nd IMPRESSION 


Mad Barbar 


By WARWICK DEEPING 
6s. 
The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘An admirable story.” “A rich 
romance,” says the Graphic. “Mr. Warwick Deeping fills his 
pages with a glorious riot of life and colour, painted in with chosen 
words, every one of them making its contribution to the picture 
Mr. Deepiug has established his place in the forefront of the 
romanticists.” 


My Lost Self 
A. W. Marchmont 6s. 


The Hate of Man 
Headon Hill 6s. 


Ships of Desire 
Kate Horn 6s. 


*“*Where are your ships of desire that ye 
sent to the land of spices and pearis?” 


Life’s Contrasts 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


Vith Portrait of Author in Rembrandt and 8 Full-page 
Drawings. 6s. net. 
“Mr. Foster Fraser's book covers a variety of subjects, but about 
each he has something new to recount, and he always writes with 
excellent penetration aud judgment.”—Standard, 


Tragic Russi 


By WACLAW GASIOROWSKI 
Translated by the VISCOUNT DE BUSANCY 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

“The picture given of Russian absolutism is that of a corrupt 
Colossus, with feet of clay, standing on the mangle! bodies of 


countless victims. It is a story written for the most part in 
blood.’’—Scoltsman, 


Sketch Book 


By W. L. WYLLIE, R.A. 
With an Introduction by EDWIN BALE, R.J. With 
21 Facsimile Paintings in Colour. 5s. 


Co-operation with God 
By Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, D.D. 


is. 6d. net. 
At all Bookscliers’ and Libraries. 
CASSELL and CO. Ltd., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON. 





love ; 





2nd impression 


2nd Impression 
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Part I. Ready Monday, 5th October 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


AND HOW TO GROW THEM 





AUTHORS ARTISTS 


Beatrice Parsons, Eleanor 
HORACE J. WRIGHT F. Brickdale, A. Lea-Merritt, 


AND H. L. Norris, Lilian Stannard, 
WALTER P. WRIGHT Margaret Waterfield, A. F. 
THE FAMOUS HORTICULTURISTS Muckley, and F. E. James. 








100 LARGE DRAWINGS IN COLOUR 


The simplicity of the plan of the book will at once commend it to all who 
wish to grow beautiful flowers. A selection has been made of the best, most 
popular, and most beautiful flowers for adorning gardens, greenhouses, and 
windows. These have been portrayed by some of the ablest flower painters, 
and the purchaser of the work will find himself in possession of a gallery of 
charming paintings, which are beautiful to look at in themselves, and which 
(to turn to the practical aspect of the work) offer him an abundant choice of 
flowers to grow for his continual delight. For illustrating the book only perfect 
types of flowers have been chosen; each one, therefore, forms a standard of 
excellence and beauty at which the grower should aim in his cuitivation. 





A PRACTICAL BOOK 











All the information that is necessary to the successful culture of each flower 
is given. Nothing is taken for granted; in clear language the conditions of 
success in each case are set forth—the choice of plants, the planting and 
tending, the soil and the exposure, and the particular dangers to be guarded 
against. Numerous cuts in the text elucidate the instruction given. 








AN AMBITIOUS BOOK 





“Beautiful Flowers” is an ambitious work. In Mr. Horace J. Wright and 
Mr. Walter P. Wright the publishers have secured two writers of wide experi- 
ence, whose names are familiar wherever flowers are grown. The names of the 
artists, too, are well known, and their work may safely be left to speak for 
itself. 

Recent developments in colour printing have now made it 
possible to bring within the reach of every one the best work of 
the best artists in colour, and the Publishers believe that the 
demand for “Beautiful Flowers” will justify them in placing it 
on the market at a popular price. 





es 


TO BE ISSUED IN I7 PARTS AT I/- NET 





London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta St., W.C.; & Edinburgh 


AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS 
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THE 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


October, 1908. 


Episodes of the Month. 
The Key of European Peace. By IGNOTUS. 
A Plea for the Improvement of Public-Houses. 

By Lord LAMINGTON, G.C.M.G. 
Towards an Imperial Policy. By W. M. CHILDS, M.A. 
The Unparalleled Peiresce. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


The Purchase Problem in Ireland. 
By Il. DE F. MONTGOMERY. 


Upon Country-House Visiting. By a Guest. 
American Affairs. By A. MAURICE LOW. 


Social Reform and National Military Training. 

By A. G. RICKARDS, K.C. 
Patrice. By Miss ALYS HALLARD. 
Professor Goldwin Smith—A Study in Political Pessimism. 

By J. CASTELL HOPKINS. 
The Old English Plate of the Tsar of Russia. 

By E. ALFRED JONES. 

Politics in the Transvaal. By DRUMMOND CHAPLIN. 
Greater Britain. 


Correspondence—“ A Protest.” By Lord MARCHAMLEY. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S8.W. 





Francois Boucher’s 
Life and Works... 


By HALDANE MACFALL, 


In addition to 80 Illustrations in Colour 
and Monochrome of the Master’s Work, 
the book includes the Bibliography and 
a complete record of the princinal 
Pictures and Drawings Sold by Auction 


(with sale prices) from 1745 to 1908, 


Price - - 5s., Paper. 


33 * - 7s. Gd., Bound. 


Published by the 


“CONNOISSEUR” MAGAZINE, 


CARMELITE HOUSE, E.c, 





CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


OCTOBER. 





No. 514. 2s. Gd. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 
By HAROLD SPENDER 
THE ALLEGED TRANSMISSION OF 
ACQUIRED CHARACTERS. 
By Dr. G. ARCHDALL REID 
A SLUMP IN FRENCH SOCIALISM. 
By LAURENCE JERROLD 
THE TREATMENT OF WOMEN 
PRISONERS. 
B ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
IN BELGIUM. 3y JOHN H. HUMPHREYS 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DOG, 
By WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.D. 


POOR RELIEF IN SWITZERLAND. 
Part J. By EDITH SELLERS 


MODERN PRIESTS OF BAAL. Py Enxip Camppeti Dauncey. 
THE EARLY DAYS OF JOSEPH BLANCO-WHITE,. Py 
OLIVE BIRRELL. FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Fides Ger- 
manica; King Edward and Sultan Abdul Hamid; 
Finland versus Russia. By Pr. k. J. Dition. 


Literary Supplement: 
POEM: The Hermit and the Faun. By A. B.S. Tennyson 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: Moral Education and National Life ; 
Beethoven ; The Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels ; National 
and Social Problems ; The Cross of Nations; Im Schatten der 
Titanen ; Zur Kritik der Béhm-Bawerkschen W erttheorie ; &e. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 








NOW READY FOR OCTOBER.—Is. not 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH IN THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. By 
Professor Sir W. M. Ramsar, D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 

THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 9. Nco-Babylonian Thcories 
—Jewish and Apocryphal ideas. By the Rev. Professor Jaurs 
Orr, D.D. 

THE LAND OF EDOM. By the Rev. Professor G. A. Surru, D.D., LL.D. 

THE FOUR PERPLEXING CHAPTERS (2 Cor. x.-xili,.) By the 
Rev. Professor Ropert Macxrstosu, D.D., Manchester. 

THE NOMADS AGAIN: A REPLY TO PROFESSOR G A, 
SMITH. By the Rev. Professor B. D. Eerpmans, D.D., Leiden. 

‘HURT NOT THE OIL AND THE WINE.” by the Rev. Jauzs 
Morratt, D.D. 

LEXICAL NOTES FROM THE PAPYRI. Ry the Rev. Professor 
J. H. Movttos, D.D., Litt.D., and the Rev. Georce Mivuieay, D.D, 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TU'TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED& ABBANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; Bookmex, Loxpos. Codes; Usicove aud abe 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Centrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone; Marrain 3601), W., LONDON. 
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poe ce 
A Selection from 


sir Isaac Pitman and Sons’ Autumn Publications. 








ECCLESIOLOGY. 
nel 


ROOD-SCREENS | 
AND 
ROOD-LOFTS. 


By 
F, Bligh Bond, F.R.1.B.A., 
and the Rev. 
Dom B-de Camm, 0.S.B. 


ll-page Collotype Plates 
be pane 4 Pot 300 other Illus- 


trations. 
In demy 4to, cloth aay gilt, 
gilt top, two vols., 32s, net. 


ART. 


LONDON: 





PASSED AND 

PASSING. 

A Pictorial Record of De- 

stroyed and Threatened 
Buildings. | 
With 70 Illustrations | 

By 
HANSLIP FLETCHER. 


In demy 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
£1 Is. net. 


-- 
'**MAKERS OF NATIONAL 





HISTORY.” 


EDITED BY W. H. HUTTON, B.D. 








The following three volumes in this new Biographical Series will 
appear before Xmas. Each volume is in crown Svo, cloth gilt, with 
a Frontispiece, 38. 6d. net. 

Ready October 7th. 
Cardinal Beaufort. 
the Rev. L. B. Radford, B.D. 


Castlereagh. 


By Arthur Hassall, M.A. 


Archbishop Parker. 


By W. M. Kennedy, B.A. 


By 





Ready October 15th. 


‘THE FIRST GEORGE 


IN HANOVER AND ENGLAND. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE 


(Author of “ Farmer George.” &c.) 
In two vols. demy Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with I8 Iilustrations, 
including two Photograrures, 243. net. 
[Some of the Portraits in this book are very rare, permission to 
reproduce them having been given by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cumberland and Count Kielmansegg.] 


H.M.8. 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF THE NAVY. 


By Lionel Yexley 
(Editor of The Fleet). 


With 16 Illustrations, in demy 8yo0, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net, 


TRAVEL. 


FRANCE OF 
THE FRENCH. 
By E. Harrison Barker. 


In imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt 
top, with 32 Full-page Plate [llus- 
trations, 6s, net. 

[interme with “ITALY OF 
T ITALIANS,” by Helen 
Zimmern. } 


IN THE LAND 
OF MOSQUES 
AND MINARETS, 


By Francis Miltoun and 
Blanche McManus. 


With 75 Illustrations in Colour and 
Black-and-White, Maps, &. 

In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

[Uniform with “CASTLES AND 
CHATEAUX OF OLD TOUR- 
AINE AND THE LOIRE 
COUNTRY " and “CASTLES AND 
CHATEAUX OF OLD NAVARRE 
AND THE BASQUE PRO- 

VINCES,”} 





This book is the outcome 
of an Article written for 
“THE SPECTATOR” by 
THE EDITOR. « e« e 


ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 
ST. LOE STRACHEY 
(Editor of “ The Spectator”) 
Edits, with an + igen 





J. 


This book is an amplifica- 


tion of the idea suggested 


by an Editorial Article in 
“THE SPECTATOR.” 


PRACTICAL WISDOM 3 tHe BIBLE 


In demy 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 28. 6d. net ; leather, 38. 6d. net. 


This book is an attempt to show that, leaving out all its greatest claims, all its inspiration, the Bible still 
remains a mine of the soundest practical wisdom, political and social, and that from its pages may be drawn 
lessons of the highest utility to the statesman, the lawgiver, the man of business, and, indeed, to every man 


who strives to be a good citizen. 





THEOLOGY. 
THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. Newly Translated, 


with Introductions, Critical Notes and Explanations, and 2 Maps, 
Together with a Prefatory Note by S. R. 


by G. H. Box, M.A. 


demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


COMMERCIAL. 





By H. O. MEREDITH, 


Driver, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. In 
[ Now ready. Manchester, 
By demy vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net, 


THE GOSPEL AND THE CHURCH. 
With a Preface by the Rev. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE DOWNGRADE OF DISSENT. Bya 
In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


ALFRED Lotsy. New Edition. 
Father G. TYRRELL. 


NONCONFORMIST MINISTER. 





Law, and Practice. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 


Cam- 


bridge, Lecturer in Economic History at Victoria University, 
Girdlers’ University Lecturer in Economics. In 


INCOME-TAX ACCOUNTS AND HOW 
TO PREPARE THEM. Notes on Income-Tax 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 





READY ON WEDNESDAY WNEXT. 








na RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN ENGLAND. sav. 
By J. FOVARGUE BRADLEY. 
SmLoarArny: EDUCATIONAL. BIOGRAPHY. 


THE 


BOOKSHELF 


A 2 pp. periodical post-free con- 
taining interesting information on 
New —— and their Authors. In 
writing for a co lease mentio 

this journal, — * 








NOTES OF LESSONS ON GEOGRAPHY. 
By Lewrs Marsu, M.A. In 2 vols., each in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 
NOTES OF LESSONS ON ARITHMETIC, 
MENSURATION, AND PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. By C. W. Crook, 
B.A., B.Sc. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 

SELF-HELP EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. 
Being an application of the ‘‘Reform” method of Teaching Modera 
Languages to the Intensive Study of Literary Passages in English. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, Is. net. 


THE LIFE OF SIR 
ISAAC PITMAN 
Inventor of Phonography. 


By ALFRED BAKER. 


With 5 Ilustrations, including 
Photogravure Plate. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 64. net. 





A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST OF THIS AUTUMN'S PUBLICATIONS 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., No. 1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.Cc. 


CAN BE HAD ON 


APPLICATION TO 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS. 


+ 


Write for Messrs. BELL’S Full List of A ts, 
which will be sent on application. 











SIR W. S. GILBERT'S NEW BOOK. 
THE “PINAFORE” PICTURE 
BOOK. 


The Story of “H.M.S. Pinafore” Told by W. S. GILBERT. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour, numerous Black-and-White 
Drawings, and Special Cover and End-papers by ALICE B. 
WOODWARD. Crown 4to, 5s. net. 

Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, printed on 
hand-made paper, with the Plates mounted, 10s. 6d. net. 








“An uncommonly powerful tale.’’—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 
NOW READY.—Cloth, 6s. 


THE TRAMPING METHODIST. 
By SHEILA KAYE SMITH. 


“Those who know and love the beautiful county of Sussex 
should not fail to secure Miss Kaye Smith’s novel....... It isa 
thoroughly well-told and interesting story, in which the author’s 
love of humanity is only second to her love of nature.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“A tale with many fine sympathetic touches which has a note 
of sincerity throughout.”— Times. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


A Description of Medizval Workmanship in several of the 
Departments of Applied Art, together with some Account 
of Special Artisans in the Early Renaissance. 


By JULIA DE WOLF ADDISON. 
With 4 Colour Plates and 70 other Illustrations. 


READY OCTOBER ‘7th.—Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 


An Account of the Lands, the Peoples, and the 
Institutions of the Ottoman Empire. 


By W.S. MONROE. With 48 Illustrations. 











NOW READY.—Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
STATE AND FAMILY IN 
EARLY ROME. 


By CHARLES W. L. LAUNSPACH, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
“Mr. Launspach’s monograph...... is a vigorous and able 
summary of an interesting if obscure subject which should be 
of service to English students. "—Guardian. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
Nearly 800 Volumes are now included in this famous Series. 
Write for detailed Catalogue. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Completion of Mr. TEMPLE SCOTT’S Edition of SWIFT. 


THE PROSE WORKS 
OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. In 12 vols., with numerous 
Portraits and Facsimiles, 5s. each. Vols. I.-XI. ready. 





Vol. XII. completing the edition. Bibliography and Full 
Index, with Essays on the Portraits of Swift and Steila by the 
Right Hon. Sir Frederick Falkiner, K.C., and on the Relations 
between Swift and Stella by the Very Rev. J. H. Bernard, D.D., 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. With two Portraits and a View of 
Woodpark. [Ready shortly. 


2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


GOETHE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


(‘Poetry and Truth from my own Life”). 


A Revised Translation by M. STEELE-SMITH, Head Lecturer 
in Modern Languages at Newnham College, Cambridge. With 
an Introduction & bibliography by KARL BREUL, Litt.D., Ph.D. 

[Now ready. 





London : 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 





————____._ 
39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpoy, E.G 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 
will publish the following Books om 
MONDAY NEXT :— 


THE LIFE OF HENRY 


By AUSTIN BRERETON. 
With 1 Photogravure, 22 Collotype Pla 2 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. ’ ae Cie 


IRVING, 


This is the authoritative biography of the great actor-manager and the complet, 
story of the life of Sir Henry Irving. It tells the history of his career pon he 
birth to his death, and tt contains a large amount of material » hich will be 
entirely new to the public. Of that material, some was supplied to the author } 
Sir Henry himself, and much of it is taken from original documents , 
the personal property of the actor—which have lately come into the 
Mr. Brereton, 


~formerly 
POSsession of 


HISTORICAL & POLITICAL ESSays. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECcky. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS.—Thoughts on History—The Political Valne of 
History—The Empire: its Value and its Growth—Ireland jn 
the Light of History—Formative Influences—Carlyie’s Message 
to his Age—Israel among the Nations—Madame de Staal_ 
The Private Correspondence of Sir Robert Peel—The Fifteenth 
Earl of Derby—Mr. Henry Reeve—Dean Milman—Queen 
Victoria as a Moral Force—Old-Age Pensions. 


THE ORIGIN OF VERTEBRATES. 


By WALTER H. GASKELL, M.A., M.D. (Camb), 
LL.D. (Edinburgh, and McGill Univ., Montreal), &. With 
160 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


The book is the outcome of twenty years’ work, In it is put forth a theory of the 
Origin of Vertebrates, which is based upon two fundame tal propositions (1) Thet 
the essential factor for the upward evolution of all animals is growth of brain 


power. (2) That each higher group of animals has arisen jrom some member of 
the highest group evolved up to that time, and not from a lower group, 

All the evidence, whether anatomical, physiological, or palxontological, points 
to the conclusion that the vertebrates arose from the highest invertebrate group— 
the anthropods—which were the dominunt race at the time when vertebrates first 
appeared, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
LECTURES ON THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION OF THE EIGHT. 
EENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. 
Popular Addresses, Notes, and other Fragments 

By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. Together with a 


Reminiscence of ARNOLD TOYNBEE by Lord MILNeR. 
PoPruLAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF 
RADIO-TELEGRAPHY AND RADIO- 
TELEPHONY FOR STUDENTS AND 
OPERATORS. 
By J. A. FLEMING, M.A, DSc,  F.RS, 
Author of “ The Principles of Electric Wave Telegraphy,” &c. 
With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, Svo, 7s. td. net. 
*,* A Complete List of Announcements will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Department, 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





“THE BEST NOVEL of the LAST FIVE YEARS.” 


MAURICE GUEST. 


By H. H. RICHARDSON. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“* Maurice Guest’ is one of the most remarkable novels ever 
written. The author writes like a French stylist, with a cosmo- 
politan point of view and insight into varied character and 
fastidious use of words. ‘The book has ‘atmosphere’ and 
brilliance, great daring and yet discretion. In any case, its 
author is a real novelist, to be reckoned with now and henge- 
forth.”—Evening Standard. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 


in England. An Historical Survey 
By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., Hon.LL.D.Edin. 2 
21s. net. 

er’s new work forms an important contribution to the haheey of 
> atiov, and discusses fully many subjects which, from considerations 

= Relormeid receive only restricted treatment in his work on “‘ The English 

Shope jn the 16th Ceutury.” 


vols. 8vo, 


Dr. Gairdn 





vol. I JUST PUBLISHED. 


A History of English Prosody 
From the Twelfth Century to the Present Day. 
By Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 3 vols. 
gyo, Volume II. From Shakespeare to Crabbe. 15s. net. 

j t is divided into four books, the first of which deals with 
ati et of Shakespeare”; the second with “ The Later Jacobean and 
Caroline Poetry”; the third with ‘‘The Age of Dryden”; and the fourth 
with “ The Eighteenth Century.” 

Previously published : Vol. I. From the Origins to Spenser. 10s, net. 





The Eversley Tennyson. 
Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by 
HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. In 9 vols. Globe Svo, 4s. net 
each. Vol. IX. Becket, and other Plays. 








RUDYARD KIPLING. 
The Jungle Book. .; rvupyarp xrprive. 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour by MAuRIcE and Epwarp 
DETMOLD. 8&vo, 5s. net. [ October Ih. 








JAMES JOHN HISSEY. 
An English Holiday with Car 
and Camera. 3y JAMES JOHN IJISSEY. 


With 28 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs taken by 
the Author, and a Map of the Route, Svo, 10s. net. 
l October Oth. 





FREDERIC HARRISON, 


Realities and Ideals: 
Social, Political, Literary, and Artistic. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


“3 4 
va, neu 


Extra Crown 8vo, 7s 





Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 


Future. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D., 


L.H.D., and LEONARD SILIOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Lllus- 
trations and Maps, Imperial Svo, 21s. net. 


Buddhist Essays. By PAUL DAHLKE, 


Translated from the German by BHIKKHU SILACARA, 
8vo, 10s. net. 








The Novels of Henry James. 


Edition de Luxe. In 23 vols. The First Collected Edition. 


With a New Preface, and a Frontispiece in Photogravure, to 
each volume, 8vo, 8s. Gd. net each. Vol. 1. RODERICK 
HUDSON. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The Diva’s Ruby. syr. wanton crawrorp. 


A Sequel to “ The Primadonna” and “ Soprano.” 
[ October ith. 
OUIDA’S LAST NOVEL. 


Helianthus. 4 Romance of Modern Europe. 
Mamma. By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
The Sunny Side of the Hill. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Paths of the Righteous. 


By L. DOUGALL, Author of “ Beggars All,” &c. 


Together. 


By ROBERT HERRICK. 








MR. AUSTIN’S LATEST VOLUME. 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE, 


And other Poems. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
Crown 8Svo, 4s. 6d. not. 


“Many criticisms of Mr. Austin’s verse are 
tinged with political animosity against one who 
rendered excellent service in his day to the Con- 
servative cause...... ihe poem which gives its name 
to this volume contains characteristic work. The 
idea underlying it is a jine one, aad it would be 
difficult to improve greatly upon such stanzas as 
the jollowing......A Sonnet deprecating the proposed 
Shakespeare Memorial concludes with such fine 
lines as these....... is good in technique as in senti- 
ment..... Blank verse of the kind which denends 
for its effect wnon the perfectly adjusted shades of 
rhythm and alliteration Mr. Austin handles with 
an ease and mastery which demonstrate the reality 
of his pewers and the depth of his inspiration, as 
we see in such @ poem as ‘Sisyphus,’ The light 
four-accent trochaic couplet is not an easy measure 
to manage satis;actorily; but here, too, Mr, Austin 
is at ease...... And in such a charming poem as 
‘Awake! Awake!’ the lyric touch is true and 
wunimistakable...... We can wish nothing better than 
that Mr, Austin should continue to justify his 
Laureateship with such verses,’—GUARDIAN, 

** For poetry of the objective hind the primary 
equipment of the Poet must include a wide outlook 
on life, an instinctive insight into the motives of 
other men and women and the varieties of human 
circumstance...... When we are dealing with any 
objective poet—and the greatest poets of the world 
have belonged to the objective order—the ultimate 
standard by which his rank and his significance 
are to be measured is what he means as a thinker, 
and as an impassioned critic of lifse......! Mr. 
Austin’s poetry, considered comprehensively, be- 
longs to this order and requires, in common with 
that of the greatest poets of the world, to be judged 
by that standard...... Not distinctively a lyrical or 
subjective poet, the lyrical impulse is strong in 
him; and a scries of lyrics has accompanied his 
larger works......llie knows as well as anybody 
what musical, polished, and lucid verse is, and is 
perfectly capable of producing it. He need fear 
no rivalry in these respects from any living 
writer."—QUARTERLY REVILW, 








SEVENTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


Introduction to the Study of the 
Law of the Constitution. 


By A. V. DICEY, K.C, Seventh Edition. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 








The Problem of Theism, 


and other Essay Ss. By A. CG, PIGOU, M.A. Crown S8vo 
os. net. 





The Philosophy of Gassendi. 
3y G. S. BRETT, Philosophy, Government 


College, Lahore, 8vo, 


Lectures on the Elementary 
Psychology of Feeling & Attention 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Professor of 
10s. net. 











PART il, JUST PUBLISHED. 


ZEschylus in English Verse. 


Part Ii]. Agamemnon Choephoroe, or The Mourners; 
Eumenides, or The Reconciliation. By ARTHUR S. WAY, 


D.Lit. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, net, 


*," Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post-free on application, 


MACMILLAN and CO,, 


Ltd., London. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST.|Edward Stanford's List 
NEW 6s. FICTION, JUST PUBLISHED. 


New Novel by the Author of “Valeric Upton.” 


AMABEL CHANNICE. _sikeady det. 7h. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 


New Novel by the Author of “The Longest 
Journey.” 


A ROOM WITH A VIEW. [Ready cet. 141. 


By E. M. FORSTER. 


THE WITCH’S SWORD. [ Ready Oct, 7th. 


By DAVID K. FULTON. IMlustrated by the Author. 
MIRIAM. by EDITH ¢. ™. DART. 


CHRONICLES OF SERVICE LIFE 
IN MALTA. _ By Mrs. ARTHUR STUART. 


To be published on Wednesday next, October 7th. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


By Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. net. 


[ Ready Oct. 14th. 





To be ready on Wednesday, October 14th. 
IN SEARCH OF A POLAR 
CONTINENT, 1905-1907. 

By ALFRED H. HARRISON. 


With Illustrations from Photographs and a Map, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 





WITH FINE COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SCOTTISH GARDENS. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
Illustrated by Mary M. G. Witson, Member. of the Society 
: of Scottish Artists. 
With 32 Full-page Coloured Plates, crown 4to, 21s. net. 
[October 14th. 





To be ready on Wednesday, October 14th. 


THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS 


Edited by EDGAR SYERS, with Contributions from Experts in 

various branches of Sport, and an Introduction by the EARL 
OF LYTTON. 

Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


TWO NEW BOOKS ON ART. 
PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST. 


An Introduction to the History of Pictoria! Art 
in Asia, especially China and Japan . e e 
By LAURENCE BINYON. 
With 31 Full-page Collotype Plates from Original Chinese and 
Japanese Pictures, 1 vol. crown 4to, 21s. net. 
[ October 14th. 


THE MISTRESS ART. 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., Professor of Architec- 
ture to the Royal Academy, Author of “A History of 
Renaissance Architecture in England.” Crown Svo, 5s. net 

[ October 14th. 








By the Author of “My Rock Garden.” 
ALPINES AND BOG-PLANTS. 
By REGINALD FARRER. 


With Illustrations, large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[ October 7th. 


ARVAT: a Drama. 


By LEOPOLD H. MYERS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
[ October 7th 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 





CORSICA: AN ISLAND OF REST 
By JOHN MITCHEL CHAPMAN. 


With Coloured Map and 31 Illustrations, 392 pages, demy 8vo cloth, price 
7 et ' , 


7s. 6d. net. 


Prospectus on application. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


EN ROUTE: 


A Descriptive Automobile Tour through Nine Countries 
and over Nineteen Great Passes of Europe. 


By ROY TREVOR. 


Illustrated by Reproductions in Half-tone of 95 Photographs tak 
Author, and 3 Route Maps, 320 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt rm by te 
price 10s. 6d. net. , 

To automobilists intending to tour on the Continent the information giv 

. its pages will - found invaluable ; and those who have already tome 
surope en auto will be able to live again through the glorio 

vividly brought back to them. ” — 
“A delightful volume.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Prospectus on application. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MEN-OF-WAR NAMES: 


Their Meaning and Origin. 
By Vice-Admiral PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG. 


Second Edition, Revised and Augmented. 5372 pages, small post 8vo, cloth 
price 7s. 6d. . 
This Edition has been rendered more comprehensive by the inclusion of the 
Navies of the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, China, and Japan, 
“Of far greater interest than even its title would proclaim.” 


—Broad Arrow. 
Prospectus on application. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
MURRAY’S HANDSOOK FOR 


ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA., 


17th E.jition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Edited by NORWOOD YOUNG. 


Printed on specially light thin paper, 600 pages, 96 Maps and Plans, crown 8yo, 
price 10s. 


Prospectus gratis on application. 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. 


llth Edition, Revised, Largely Rewritten, and Augmented. 
Edited by H. R. HALL, M.A., F.R.G.S, 
Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum, 
Trinted on specially light thin paper, 800 pages, 58 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 
price l4s. 
«Learned, comprehensive, and admirably arranged.” —Scotsman, 
Prospectus gratis on application. 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO THE 
WEST INDIES. 
By ALGERNON E. ASPINALL. 


328 pages, feap. 8vo (4) by 63), rounded corners, limp cloth, 8 Maps, 29 Iilus- 
trations, and’3 Folding Tables, price 6s. 
“‘ Contains a vast amount of general information.”—Tribune, 
“ Profusely and beautifully illustrated.”—Dundee Courier. 
** An excellent series of maps.” —Scotsman,. 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 





NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD'S GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


With Plates of Characteristic Fossils. 


Preceded by a Description of the Geological Structure of Great Britain 
and Ireland aud their Comnties, and of the Features observable along tho 
Principal Lines of Railway. 


By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.R‘S., F.G.S. 


Comprising 36 Coloured Maps and 16 Donble-page Plates of Fossils, 200 pages 
of Text, Illustrated by 20 Sections and Views, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, net. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 13, and 14, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


PESOS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSCOOOOSD 


A New Bible Dictionary written by leading Scholars of to-day 
and including the results of modern research. 


Now READY. 


MURRAY’S 


PRICE 2is. NET. 


NEW 


IN ONE VOLUME. 


ILLUSTRATED 


BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


COMBINING MODERN RESEARCH WITH ANCIENT FAITH. 


Editor: 


The Rev. WM. C. PIERCY, M.A., Dean of Whitelands College, Chelsea. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A VOLUME OF 1,000 PAGES. 


SIGNED ARTICLES BY LEADING 
SCHOLARS AND EXPERTS. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH 

ORIGINAL SKETCHES, REPRODUCTIONS 

FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, DIAGRAMS, 
PLANS, AND COLOURED MAPS. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION HAS BEEN PAID 

TO BIBLIOGRAPHY, WHICH HAS NOT 

BEFORE GEEN ATTEMPTED IN A 
SIMILAR WORK OF THIS SIZE. 


OBJECT AND SCOPE OF THE WORK. 


ODERN Scholarship, Research, and Discovery have 
\ thrown a flood of new light upon the Bible during the 
last fifty years. The following, amongst other studies, have 
been greatly developed in that period :—Textual Criticism, 
Comparative Religion, the Knowledge of Oriental Languages 
and Dialects, the Deciphering of Inscriptions, Archzxology, 
Geography, &e. 

Hence the need for putting such additions to our knowledge 
before the general public in a compact and accessible form, 
such as is best found in a Bible Dictionary in one volume. 

Every effort has been made to secure the co-operation of 
scholars who are authorities on their respective subjects. 

The defence of Holy Scripture is a sacred duty of the 
Church of God; and the present work bas been carried out in 
the faith that it will be a contribution to a deeper knowledge 


* * 
cad 





| 
| 


Write for full Prospectus, 


of, and therefore greater reverence for, the Word of God; 
and, while declining to accept any mere conjectures or 
theories as final conclusions, all ascertained results of 
investigation have been gladly welcomed. 

The size and price of this Dictionary make it available for 
many who cannot afford those published in several volumes, 
or who wish for a more handy book of reference; while the 
addition of Bibliographies to all important articles enables 
those who desire to do so to pursue any subject further; and 
the present volume should be found especially useful to 
students at the Universities, Theological Colleges and 
Schools, the busy parochial Clergy, and the Laity. 

Special attention has been paid to the Illustrations, which 
it is hoped are such as will prove a really valuable aid to the 
understanding of the Bible. 


post-free on application, 





THE SERVICE OF THE STATE. 


Four Lectures on the Political Teaching of T. H. Green. 


University of Birmingham. 
Christivn State 
does not touch, and there is very little in all that he says which is not note- 
worthy.”’—Birmingham Post, 


“Itis of perennial interest to dive into the problems of bow all that is best 


in the old system of Ladividualism can be preserved in the service of the 
newer spirit of Collectivism, and Mr. Muirhead'’s book is an excelleat rock 
from which to take the investigating plunge,’’"—Pa!l Mall Garette. 


“A short but remarkably sugsestive sketch of a comprehensive view of a 


THE MILITARY MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GEN. 


SIR JOSEPH THACKWELL, 
G.C.B., K.H., Colonel 16th Lancers. Arranged from Diaries 
and Correspondence by Colonel H. C. WYLLY, C.B. 
With Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 


By J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the 


Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
... There are few topics in politics of grave interest on which he 


“ The lectures are throughout both thoughtful and stimulative of a high 


ideal of citizeuship.’’—Globe, 


A MARINER OF ENGLAND. 


An Account of the Career of William Richardson from Cabin-boy 


in the Merchant Service to Warrant Officer in the Royal 
Navy [1780 to 1817}, Told in his own Words, Edited by 
Colonel SPENCER CHILDERS, RB.E., C.B. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 





FROM PLOUGHSHARE TO 
| PARLIAMENT. 


A Short Memoir of the Potters of Tadeaster. 
MEINERTZHAGEN. With 
tions, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


By GEORGINA 
Portraits and other Illustra- 





REMINISCENCES OF A 
STONEMASON. 


By A WORKING MAN. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


[Ready next week. 





FROM RUWENZORI TO THE 
CONGO. 


A Naturalist’s Journey across Africa. By A. F.R. WOLLASTON. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations, demy S8vo, 15s. net. 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


By Monsignor Count VAY DE VAYA AND LUSKOD, Author 


of “Empires and Emperors.” Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 





COLLECTIVISM. 

A Study of Some of the Leading Social Questions of the Day. 
By PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU, Member of the Institute 
and Professor of the College of France. Abridged and 
Translated by Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. [Ready next week, 


THE HEREDITY OF ACQUIRED 


CHARACTERS IN PLANTS: 


An Aspect of the True Darwinism based on Personal Observations 


and Experiments. By the Rev. Prof. GEORGE HENSLOW. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





THE LATINS IN THE LEVANT: 


A History of Frankish Greece [1204 to 1566]. By WILLIAM 
MILLER. With Maps, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 
[Ready next week. 


A Series of Essays on Scientific Subjects. 


PEARLS AND PARASITES. 

By A. E. SHIPLEY, 
M.A., Hon. D.Sc. (Princeton), F.R.S., Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 





TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. 
WYCHERLY. 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER. 





THE CHILDREN OF THE NILE. 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, 
Author of “Said the Fisherman,” “The Myopes,” &c. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle 


Street, W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.’S AUTUMN LIST. 





THE PEOPLE OF THE POLAR NORTH, 


A Record by KNUD RASMUSSEN. 


Being a presentment of the life, character, customs, legends, and religious 


belief of the Polar Eskimos, collected during a stay with them, together with some actual experiences narrated by 
members of the almost extinct race of the East Greenlanders, and a collection of East Greenlandic legends and 


fables, and also containing sketches of life among the Christianised West Greenlanders of the present day. 


Compiled 


from the Danish Originals and Edited by G. HERRING. With 150 Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White by 


Count Haratp Mo.urKe. 


Royal 8vo, £1 1s. net. 





THE LIGHT OF ASIA. By Sir 
Epwin ARNOLD. Edition de Luxe, printed on specially made 
hand-made paper. watermarked “Light of Asia,” and Ilus- 
trated with Pictures of Indian Scenes from Photographs by 
MABEL EarDLEY WiLmMoT. Demy S8vo, handsomely bound in 
Roman Vellum, 15s. net. 


THE STORY OF A LIFETIME. 


By Lady Priestiey, L.G. of St. John of Jerusalem. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ANN SEYMOUR DAMER. By 
Percy Nose. With 35 Illustrations and a Frontispiece in 
Coloured Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Damer won for herself considerable reputation in the latter part of the 
18th and the early years of the 19th century as the first lady sculptor. Her 
achievements in art were considerable, bat she is also interesting as the 
intimate friend of many distinguished people of her time, including Horace 
Walpole. 


LONDON. ly E. Beresrorp CHANCELLOR, Author of 
“The Squares of London.’ With over 40 Illustrations, crown 
4to, £1 1s. net. 
Few people, even Londoners, know even the exteriors of those magnificent 
es mansions which the author justly calls ‘‘The Private Palaces of 
,oudon,” and fewer still realise the magnificent and historical art treasures 
that they contain. Mr. Chancellor has had personal access to every one of 
these, and in the majority of cases has been given special information by the 
owner or his family. 


DUBLIN CASTLE AND THE IRISH 


PEOPLE, By Barry O’Brien. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


THE CARDINAL DEMOCRAT. 


Being the Life and Work of the late Cardinal Manning. By 
I. A. TAYLoR. Crown 8Svo, 5s. 


DRYDEN LIBRARY. 


New Volume. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


By OLIver GoLpsMITH. Witha Preface and Note by AusTIN 
Dosson. Pott S8vo, cloth, Is 6d. net ; leather, 2s. net, 
This edition has been revised, and contains an Appendix on the 
sale of “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
A Prospectus of this Series will be sent post-free on application. 





FROM A VENETIAN CALLE. A 
New Volume of Poems from Venice by Lady Linpsay, 
Author of * From a Venetian Balcony.”’ With 4 Photogravures 
of Pen Pictures by CLARA MONTALDBA, and a Specially Designed 
Cover. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


SONGS FROM THE DOWNS AND 


DUNES. By HarBerton LULHAM. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“*On the Downs’ is the longest and finest poem in the book, and in it, 
besides many passages of noble blank verse, there are one or two exquisite 
lyrics. The man wko can write such a fine reflective poem as ‘The Many 
Deaths,’ and such a passionate cry as ‘ Belle Sauvage,’ should have a future 
before him as a poet.”—Spectator. 


A PROLOGUE & OTHER POEMS. 


By WILLIAM GERARD. Crown S&vo, 5s. net. 


“ Mr. Gerard shows real poetic talent. His poetry is really thoughtful, and 
while not difficult to read, compels the reader’s attention.""—Pall Mail Gazette. 


CHOICE MORSELS OF THE 


BREAD OF LIFE; or, Select Readings from the Old 
Testament. Compiled by CHARLES Coppens, S.J. The Douay 
Version and Notes. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 


By CHaxLoTre M, Mason. Vol. I. The Holy Infancy. 
Feap. Svo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. Vol. II. Authority. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


Books on Egypt and Chaidza 
Vols. XXII. and XXIV. 
THE BOOK OF THE KINGS OF 


EGYPT. By Dr. WaALLIs BupGe. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
12s. net. 


DISEASES OF THE EAR. By 


MACLEOD YEARSLEY, Senior Surgeon to the Royal Ear 
Hospital. With numerous I]lustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 








International Scientific Series 
Edited by F. LEGGE. 
New Volumes. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN 


PHYSICS, By Lucien Poincaré. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE EVOLUTION OF FORCES. 


By Dr. Gustave Le Bon. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE RADIO-ACTIVE SUBSTANCES 


their Properties and Behaviour. By Watrre 
MAKOWER, Assistant-Lecturer in Physics at the Victoria 
University of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MUSIC: its Laws and Evolution. By 


JULES COMBARIEU, Lecturer at the Collége de France. Trans- 
lated by JOSEPH SKELLON. Crown 8vo, ds. 


THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF 
THE ANIMAL WORLD. By M. Cuanrves Déperer, 
Corresponding Member of the Institut de France and Dean of the 
Faculty of Sciences at the Université de Lyon. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


HUMAN SPEECH: its Physical Basis. 


By N. C. MACNAMARA, F.R.C.S. Crown Svo, 5s. 


BRIDGE DEVELOPMENTS. By 


EpMUND ROBERTSON and A. HyDE WoLLASTON. With an 
Appendix on Auction Bridge by “ Auctioneer.” Small crown 
Svo, Illustrated in Red and Black, 5s. 








NEW VOLUMES IN THE 
international Catholic Library 
LOURDES. A History of its Apparitions 


and Cures. By GEORGES BERTRIN, Professor of the Catholic 
Institute. Translated by Mrs. PH1nip Gipss. With a Preface 
by the Rev, STANISLAW St. JOHN, S.J. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 
7s. 6d. 


HEORTOLOGY. A History of the 
Christian Festivals from their Origin to the Present Day. 
By Dr. K. A. Heryrich KELNER, Professor of Catholic 
Theology at the University of Bonn. Translated from the 
Second (Corrected and Enlarged) Edition, with the Author's 
permission, by a Priest of the Diocese of Westminster. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ROADS TO ROME. Being Personal 
Records of some of the more Recent Converts to the Catholic 
Faith. With an Introduction by His Eminence CARDINAL 
VAUGHAN. Compiled and Edited by J. GopFREY RavPeERT. 
New and Revised Edition, crown Svo, 5s. net. 








*,* A Handsome Illustrated List of Autumn Literature will be sent post-free on application: 





DRYDEN 


HOUSE, 43 GERRARD 


STREET, LONDON, W. 
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